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Sprung Wheat 
e ROBIN HOOD 
@ CINDERELLA 
e SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
©@ IMCO SPECIAL (HIGH Protein) 


Kara. Wheat 


= 
— e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 
- e MERLIN 


= Texas Wheat 


E e ROYAL PRANCER 
= e GOLDEN PRANCER 
E e WHITE PRANCER 


Soft: Wheat- 
e BETSY ROSS 


: e TOPMOST 
E e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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at VALLE ee It takes fine 


flour for fine cakes. Pillsbury’s Sno 
Sheen Cake Flour is extra-fine in every 
respect. It’s precision-milled to give you 
cakes with finer texture, finer flavor— 
cakes with taste appeal and eye appeal 
that win and hold customers. You can 
peVon nae (-1 are) elo) ol-1-bebeet-bele Mold e(-) ab (-beslel bt) 
Pillsbury cake flours such as Delitex 
and AA Cake —in ample quantities 


for more and better cakes. 


PILLSBURY'S 


SNO SHEEN 
CAKE FLOUR 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





In these days of recurring wheat 
shortages, POLAR BEAR unformity 
means much more than ever to the 
flour buyer. We know you will like 
POLAR BEAR and your customers 
will like the fine bread it produces 
—day after day. 


Wey 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 

















aN 
YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 
Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trad « 
Chicago Board of Trade KATY AND WABASH ELEVATORS Nii, 
Mi lis Ch be f Cc ° ° 
mit Combined Capacity 7,500,000 Bus. yee gal 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange , Kansas City Mo 
Duluth Board of Trade 6 vs F 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange mua, Otin. 
New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete F acilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange . the Milling Industry 
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Exceptio nal B akery Flours GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
, 1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
TWELVE-40 © NO-RISK PLA-SAFE po 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. Modern Laboratory Control 
ABILENE, KANSAS Insures Our Customers of 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 
may Fe ye SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
King Millin High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat YARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
5 ae g Com pony Pes Bagh bey 7 age < ee ee ee 




















-PORTLAND FLOUR 


THE HIGG NSVILLE oe DIXIE-POR’ 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘“A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


, | DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN Co. 


AN _ Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 























GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president A. H. FUHRMAN, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 

















NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS CI TY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 











NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS « BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 
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MILLERS. OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 cs ‘ = a Ain these days of heavy exports, when 
5 cs j wheat supplies are short, the exceptional 
location of the Page Mills at Topeka is an 
added guarantee of flour uniformity. Page 
Mills can blend the choicest wheats from a 

wide area in four leading wheat states— 

Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Colorado 47 


ILLING COMPANY, INc. 


ca 


































W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres, Domestic and Export 





GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 
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We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 
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CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. § = 
SALINA, KANSAS <= 
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Long awaited rain in Texas... hot dry winds in Kansas... 
snow in Minnesota .. . all seem like isolated conditions, 
but these and endless variations of climate, soil and wheat 
varieties over the far flung map of wheat growing areas 
are constantly at work controlling the baking character- 
istics of each new wheat crop. 

It is by selection of wheats from points of origin, the 
blending of compatible wheats and counterbalancing of 
accurately determined wheat qualities, that uniform flours 
are milled to carefully controlled baking characteristics 
for bakers’ use. It’s the men who know who mill baking 
assurance into COMMANDER-LARABEE flours. 

So you are independent of unpredictable Nature when 
you use COMMANDER and LARABEE flours. They have 
the well defined fermentation and baking values that can 
be relied upon, from bag to bag and car to car. 





COMMANDER- 
LARABEE 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 
The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Rnaves Gly 


Cc der Milling Company, 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 



































The relationship between supply 
and demand set the price of 


wheat—and it certainly is high. 


But the buyer of SUNNY 
KANSAS need not worry about 


flour quality, even in such a tight 





wheat market as this. For the 


wheat reserves behind SUNNY 
KANSAS are carefully selected 


for top-notch baking performance. 
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5,000 Sacks Capacity 


WICHITA “= 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 












MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 





FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 









MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


A Complete Flour Service 


Hard Spring Wheat 

Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + H 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest | Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


ITs 
BIN 
AGED = 


—_ | 
Fully aged flour—ready to use— 





available after present emergency. 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


— the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW eee FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 














Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 








i i A? 
DCANUOTUNIV IILLO 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
SOFT WHEAT 

CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 














CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. icine ’sxorion or ‘THE UNITED STATES 


Vancouver, B. C. 








TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Yeek ™ —— meses 
ew Yor as ie ‘eo. 
Chicago Columbus Chicago Enid deokpaaten 
St. Louis Portland Kansas City Minneapolis P 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo 
4 Toledo Baffalo Columbus 


l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert- Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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HOTEL 


Playa de 
Cortes 


One of the world’s most beauti- 
ful year round resort hotels... 


Ownership management Ern- 
est Byfield and Frank Bering 
of Chicago’sSherman and Am- 
bassadors and the famous 
Pump Room. 


Thecuisine. . . unique and de- 
licious, featuring interesting 
native fish and game special- 
ties in addition to favored 
American dishes. Water... 
pure and wholesome from our 
artesian wells. 


A fisherman’s paradise every 
month in the year—and April 
to November— marlin, sailfish, 
giant manta, dolphin and 
shark. Hunting — November 
to April—deer, quail, par- 
tridge, wild turkeys, ducks 
and geese. 


Warm sunshine daily for those 
seeking rest and relaxation... 
and of course the sports of 
universal appeal—tennis, 
horseback riding, badminton, 
aquaplaning, ping pong, arch- 
ery and our beautiful swim- 
ming pool. 


For reservations or further 
particulars contact PAT HOY, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


GUAYMAS 








Serch. 11 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 











































6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
: r GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
. tl ; PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
<e Puen egy CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
WOE Uiineennc. 
7h — e Hew ee DEALERS IN 
, ae 1 tat Spier ae SSR ES, ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
tie ee NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 
os MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢e WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 
ng 
mMme« 
us @ 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
le- 
ng * Grain Merchants + 
Ale ESTABLISHED 1865 
ed BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
" SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
7 ee eee chalet Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
ry % FOR UNIFORM FLOURS WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
ril The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
h, of 2,600,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
id Montana, Tdaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Pisher's Flours, Mills ot Weltsberg, Weshington, Freewater, Oregon, ond Athena, Oregon—Dally Capecity, 6,000 Cwts 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
er Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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. TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 


se 








GROWN 
MILLS 









































¥ PORTLAND ‘ OREGON 
of FPUBALAND, QRHCON 
" Millers of High 
Ly SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. Grade Bakers, 
1 SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Family and Ex- 
“ Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours {-r iittitim: 
r , 
, WESTERN MILLING Co, RED WING FLOUR 
ee ee eee Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 

coebild iincin: thins tha, eas baa habe oy xa gle FEE SE THE RED WING MILLING co., Red Wing, Minn. 

$ 

















Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 




































TownCier 
FLO U R 


A reputable favorite of thousands for many 
years, TOWN CRIER Flour is smoother, 
tastier, and bakes with unerring uniformity. 
And TOWN CRIER’S merchandising and 
advertising program is backed by a thor- 
oughness that sells. 








THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Wheat Prices Soar to 3-Decade High 





Anderson Promises 
Britain Wheat to 
Avert Ration Cut 


Washington, D. C. — Clinton P. 
Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
March 5 revealed that the United 
States has agreed to provide the Brit- 
ish with sufficient meat and wheat in 
the next few months to prevent a cut 
in British food rations. He said that 
the United States will help Great 
Britain build up a stockpile of wheat 
next fall so it will not be dependent 
upon imports during the winter sea- 
son, when transportation difficulties 
mount. 

Mr. Anderson acted on the assump- 
tion that Congress will extend alloca- 
tions beyond the March 31 deadline 
in promising Sir John Strachey, 
British Food Minister, that the Unit- 
ed States will ship substantial 
amounts of 1947 crop wheat in the 
third quarter. 

After the March 5 session with Sir 
John Strachey, Mr. Anderson said 
agreement on future food shipments 
had been reached on the following 
points: 

1. To concentrate British wheat 
shipments in late summer and early 
fall before the lakes close, probably 
at 100,000 tons a month. 

2. To step up corn shipments “as 
soon as the 1947 crop is fairly safe,” 
with possibility some may be used 
for feeding, in contrast to present 
human consumption guarantees. 

3. An_ unofficial promise that 
Britain will stay out of the United 
States pork market. 

4. Tentative British agreement to 


take some surplus turkey along with 
“substantial quantities of beef.” Such 
beef is to reach Britain by about 
June 30 or earlier. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MALT ALLOCATIONS END 
Washington, D. C.—Discontinuance 
of export allocations for malt, effec- 
tive March 15, was announced this 
week by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 











MARCH AT CHICAGO HITS $2.74; 
MINNEAPOLIS CASH ABOVE $3 


Scarcity of Cash Wheat, Due to Government Export Buy- 
ing, Plus Mill Scramble for Grain to Fill Heavy 
Flour Demands, Are Factors 





BAE Sees Possible Recession, 


Drop in Prices Later in Year 


Washington, D. C.—In a report 
that differs greatly with recent state- 
ments of officials connected with ex- 
port and foreign relief programs, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
said that forces now at work seem to 
indicate a business recession late in 
1947 and a downturn in prices, par- 
ticularly in foods. 

Wholesale food prices, which re- 
cently climbed to record levels, may 
decline from 15 to 20% by the end 
of the year, BAE said. Farm prices 
could drop 20 to 25%, it added, if the 
business downturn should come at a 
time when farm marketings are 
heavy. 

However, “timely downward ad- 
justments” in prices could improve 
the outlook, the bureau emphasized. 
Earlier bureau forecasts said a de- 
cline in business and industrial ac- 
tivity was possible; the latest report 
is the first to estimate the degree 
of the prospective setback. 

A declining volume of purchasing 
power in the hands of wage earners 
was said to be the major force oper- 
ating to bring about a recession. 
“Real income” of wage-earners has 


been declining since VJ-day, BAE 
said, although production and sales 
have held at record dollar levels, ap- 
parently by spending of savings and 
installment buying. 

Purchasing power from_ these 
sources now is declining, the bureau 
points out, commenting that contin- 
ued business expansion is becoming 
increasingly difficult as a result. 

Reduced prices would improve the 
outlook by causing “real income” to 
rise to a level consistent with high 
business activity, it was stated. How- 
ever, BAE points.out that such flex- 
ibility in the price structure is rare. 

It was predicted that industrial ac- 
tivity may reach a record level] in the 
first half of the year and then decline 
from 5 to 10% in the last half. The 
annual rate of income payments in 
the first half of the year is likely to 
increase somewhat over the annual 
rate of $173,000,000,000 reached in 
the last quarter of 1946, the report 
said, adding that if industrial activi- 
ties decline as much as anticipated, 
income payments to individuals in the 
second half of the year may be 8 to 
12% below the first half. 





Export Trade Slowed by Price Rise; 
Italy, Holland Take 80% Extraction 


With rapid wheat price fluctua- 
tions confusing trade, there was lit- 
tle new export business booked in 
the past few days. Buyers were not 
anxious to pay the high values dictat- 
ed by the wheat rise. 

Except for limited amount of in- 
quiry from Holland, most of the April 
European booking appears to have 
been completed, although it is esti- 
mated that possibly some Belgian 
and some British clears business re- 
mains to be done. Italy bought 80% 
extraction flour on its quota and 
Holland took some long extraction 
types. 


Inquiry from Brazil showed some 
revival in the past week, despite the 
higher prices, and mills were getting 
requests for offers for as far ahead 
as six to eight months’ shipment, 
with sizable quantities being named. 
Brazilian buyers seemed willing to 
pay present prices, although their 
cables could not keep up with rapid- 
ity of wheat advances. Little actual 
business was consummated, however, 
as mills are reluctant to make sales 
for distant shipment at these record 
price levels, fearing the terrific loses 
that might result from a market 
break. 





PMA Buys Flour at Higher Prices 


Washington, D. C.—The Production and Marketing Administration was 
reported to have purchased flour on the basis of $6.40 Gulf and $6.60 New 
York last week, although no official announcement of an increased price was 
made. The flour was accepted by the agency when “pressed by certain mills 


which were after running time,” procurement officials said. 


At the same 


time, these officials were reported to have admitted that on the basis of cur- 
rent wheat prices, flour is worth 40c sack more, but stated that no official 
recognition of this condition in the form of a PMA flour price increase is an- 


ticipated. 


Some scattered small sales were 
made to Cuba on a basis of disregard- 
ing the subsidy, the buyer agreeing 
to pay the full import price. Such 
sales necessarily are limited to proc- 
essors there who are desperately in 
need of supplies and who either are 
in a position to absorb the price dif- 
ference in their product or who have 
faith that the subsidy will be adjust- 
ed. 

By now, the sales period estab- 
lished by the government subsidy 
decree has expired and there is no 
authorization now for purchases with 
any hope of obtaining subsidy relief 
under the present law. Hence, there 
is no basis now on which business 
can be done. Meanwhile, reports 
from Cuba indicate that the island 
is much in need of flour. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTAINER BILL TO GOVERNOR 


Indianapolis, Indiana.—The Indiana 
legislature has passed and sent to 
the governor for his signature House 
Bill 271 which permits packing and 
sale of flour in containers of any kind 
in sizes of less than 3 Ibs. 








Sensational advances in wheat 
prices continued throughout the past 
week, climaxing with a 10c rise on 
March 10, which boosted the March 
future at Chicago to a new 27-year 
high of $2.74 and sent cash spring 
wheat at Minneapolis above the $3 
mark. From a week ago, prices are 
15c to 17%c higher. 

Prices now are getting fairly close 
to the all-time peaks established in 
1920, when Minneapolis futures 
topped at $2.76. Wheat sold at $3.50 
bu in January, 1920, at Chicago. 

Factors influencing the strength 
were the same as recently—scarcity 
of cash wheat as a result of huge 
government export buying and a 
scramble for wheat by mills to main- 
tain the heavy flour production neces- 
sary to meet world and domestic de- 
mands. 

As compared with only a month 
ago, Chicago May wheat is up 56c 
bu, Minneapolis May is 53%4c higher 
and Kansas City May is up 54%4c. 


Cash Springs Top $3 Bu 


A car of No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat showing 17% protein sold 
March 10 at Minneapolis at $3.005% 
bu. The grain was purchased by the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. from the 
Benson-Quinn Co. Origin of the 
wheat was Outlook, Mont. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
March 10 were right at the top of 
the three-decade peak, as follows: 
Chicago—March $2.73%, May $2.60%, 
July $2.33%, September $2.26%. 
Minneapolis—May $2.56%, July 
$2.405g, September $2.25%. Kansas 
City—March $2.68%, May $2.52%, 
July $2.25%, September $2.09%. 

Current price levels of Minneapolis 
futures are 8lc bu higher than a 
year ago at this time on May, the 
old crop delivery, 65c higher on July 
and 50c higher on September, a new 
crop month. Chicago futures range 
from 44c to 77c higher and Kansas 
City futures from 37c to 79c bu above 
March 10, 1946. 


Flour Prices Up Also 


Skyrocketing wheat values have 
forced flour prices up accordingly, 
although part of the increased grain 
costs have been absorbed by more 
favorable returns from millfeed. Mills 
raised flour from 30c to 50c sack on 
the March 10 rise from the levels 
prevailing March 7. As compared with 
a month ago, standard patent spring 
wheat flour at Minneapolis is $1.20 
sack higher. From a year ago, when 
ceilings were in effect, quotations are 
$2.70 sack higher. 

Bread prices were increased from 
1c to 3c loaf in many parts of the 
nation, effective March 10, as a re- 
sult of the sharp upturn in wheat. 


Double-Talk in Washington 
Washington observers point to the 
apparent double-talk emanating from 
official agencies as wheat prices con- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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CCC Answers Trade Charges 





OFFICIAL DENIES GOVERNMENT DESIRES 
TO COMPETE WITH PRIVATE FACILITIES 


Carl Farrington Tells Senate Committee Private Wheat Channels 
Are Used When Possible, Expresses Hope for 
Permanent CCC 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. has no desire to com- 
pete with the grain trade in wheat 
merchandising, Carl Farrington, as- 
sociate director of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, told the 
Senate Agriculture Committee which 
is considering extension of CCC to 
1949. 

It has never been the intention 
of the CCC to duplicate the functions 
of the trade, and whenever possible 
the corporation has always utilized 
private industrial facilities, he de- 
clared. Mr. Farrington replied to 
charges made last week before the 
committee by Robert C. Woodworth, 
chairman of the National Grain 
Trade Council, that CCC was stead- 
ily moving into the field of private 
business. 

Since members of the committee 
who had heard Mr. Woodworth’s tes- 
timony were not present at the later 
session, no clear picture was drawn 
of just how much the government 
may or may not be entering into the 
field of private enterprise. Mr. Far- 
rington presented his side of the pic- 
ture just as Mr. Woodworth had pre- 
sented his. The committee made no 
attempt to go further into the prob- 
lem. 

Seek Permanent CCC 

Mr. Farrington made it clear that 
CCC officials hope to see the corpora- 
tion continued on a permanent basis 
and that they believe the export con- 
trol functions on wheat and other 
products which CCC now maintains 
under the Second War Powers and 
the Export Control Acts should be 
continued for at least another year. 
Only in this way, the USDA official 
said, can an equitable world distri- 
bution of food supplies be achieved. 

Removal of the CCC export func- 
tion wherein the corporation makes 
allocations of the available supplies 
to claimant countries would not re- 





CCC LOSSES CONCENTRATED 
IN SUBSIDIES 


Washington, D. C.—In_ testimony 
before the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee, N. E. Dodd, under secretary 
of agriculture, said that Commodity 
Credit Corp. losses since 1934 are 
concentrated in $2,136,414,319 paid 
out in the war years in consumer sub- 
sidies. Mr. Dodd said loan activities 
show a net profit in excess of $100,- 
000,000, primarily because of a $135,- 
000,000 net in cotton sales. Purchases 
made by CCC were: 1941, $65,000,- 
000; 1942, $940,000,000; 1943, $2,700,- 
000,000; 1944, $4,550,000,000; 1945, 
$2,594,000,000; 1946, $2,100,000,000. 
Sales were: 1942, $1,000,000,000; 1943, 
$2,800,000,000; 1944, $4,200,000,000; 
1945, $3,089,000,000; 1946, $3,028,000,- 
000. CCC requests $830,000,000 in the 
budget to return funds spent on sub- 
sidies. 





sult in any substantial increase in 
the volume of trade that private busi- 
ness could carry on over a long period 
of time, Mr. Farrington declared. 
There might be some immediate up- 
swing, he stated, but the supply situ- 
ation would probably result in a re- 
turn to the present distribution pic- 
ture. 

Jesse B. Gilmer, director of PMA, 
also told the committee that he fa- 
vored incorporation of CCC as a per- 
manent federal corporation with an 
executive vice president who would 
serve only in that capacity at a sal- 
ary not to exceed $10,000 a year. At 
present, the head of CCC has other 
Department of Agriculture duties. 
During the present hearings, Senator 
Thomas of Oklahoma has objected to 
the fact that CCC has no one at the 
top acting solely in the capacity of 
director. 

Under this changed setup of CCC, 
which is now being discussed within 
the department, thére would be field 
branches with men at the head of 
each office responsible directly to the 
vice president. 
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A possible administrative difficulty 
in getting a new charter in shape for 
CCC was brought up at the session. 
Senator Aiken of Vermont read a 
letter from Comptroller General 
Lindsay Warren pointing out that no 
federal corporation could be extended 
past July, 1948, unless it was in the 
process of liquidation or had been re- 
incorporated with a new charter un- 
der the terms of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act. 

Mr. Warren recommended that the 
Bushfield amendment to extend CCC 
until 1949 be changed to the 1948 
date. Bureau of the Budget, USDA 
and other government officials should 
be able to have formulated a char- 
ter for CCC by 1948, the letter con- 
tinued. 

Agriculture officials present at the 
hearing admitted that Mr. Warren 
was correct in his statement and 
agreed that one year should give them 
time to work out a CCC charter. 
The members of the committee in- 
tended to discuss the matter at an 
executive session of the group. 

Charles Holman of the National 
Co-operative Milk Producers Feder- 
ation also expressed the belief that 
CCC should be made a permanent or- 
ganization.’ Mr. Holman criticized 
the Department of Agriculture for 
not instituting a price support pro- 
gram for dairy products and stated 
that there would undoubtedly be con- 
siderable manipulating of butter 
prices by irresponsible persons dur- 
ing the coming months. 
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Cuban January Flour Imports Large 


Havana, Cuba—Cuba continues to obtain liberal quantities of United 
States flour on previous contracts, despite the recent delays in new pur- 
chases on account of some features of the latest Cuban government sub- 
sidy program which are considered unsatisfactory by Cuban importers and 


United States mills. 


According to figures compiled by P. E. Carr, import- 


export statistician here, the January, 1947, imports of United States flour 


amounted to 273,253 200-lb sacks. 


This compares with only 30,992 sacks 


in January a year ago and, with the exception of 1945, were the largest 


January imports in six years. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 
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Flour, Bread Enrichment Bills 
Pending in Five Legislatures 


Flour and bread enrichment bills 
are now pending in five legislatures, 
according to a survey made by the 
Millers National Federation, and “are 
making progress in several cases.” 

The Oklahoma House of Represen- 
tatives has passed an enrichment bill 
(H. B. 109) and it is now pending: in 
the state senate’s health committee 
and scheduled to come up before the 
Senate shortly. .The measure en- 
countered little oppositién ‘in _ the 
House and passed in ‘thé ‘form as in- 
troduced. It has thé -backirig of the 
state sanitation -cormmmittée, thé ‘state 


department of health and the Okla- 
homa Bakers. Association. 

In Kansas, an enrichment bill is 
being introduced as a committee bill 
from the house committee on pub- 
lic health. The committee endorsed 
the measure unanimously. It has the 
support of health and nutrition groups 
in Kansas, as well as farm organiza- 
tion, millers and bakers. 

Hearings on the Pennsylvania en- 
richment bill (H. B. 356) are current- 
ly being conducted. 

In Connecticut, the enrichment 
bill (H. B. 1270) is being opposed by 
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representatives of the baking indus. 
try. 

In Vermont, a similar bill has been 
given strong support from the baking 
interests. 

An amendment (S. P. 243) to the 
Maine enrichment law has been jn- 
troduced which, if enacted, would 
eliminate the necessity of a baker 
furnishing a certificate of intent to 
= when he purchases unenriched 

our, 
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Demurrage Rates 
Extended to 
Export Traffic 


Washington, D. C.—Acting to elim- 
inate the alleged practice of using 
boxcars as storage warehouses, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered demurrage rates of $16.50 
per car per day for the fourth and 
subsequent days after free time has 
elapsed extended to export shipments, 

The action is covered in Service 
Order 369, to become effective at 7 
a.m., March 15, 1947. On and after 
that date, demurrage charges will 
be made of $2.20, $5.50, $11 and $16.50 
per car for the first, second, third and 
fourth days, respectively, following 
the expiration of the free time al- 
lowed, and $16.50 for each subsequent 
day. 

The rates apply on closed boxcars 
and provide for the application of 
demurrage charges on export, coast- 
wise, or intercoastal traffic. The pro- 
visions of the original order applied 
only on domestic traffic and excepted 
export, coastwise and _ intercoastal 
traffic. 

Attorneys for the Association of 
American Railroads have questioned 
the legality of the order, contending 
that the order is properly applicable 
to the port storage charges of the 
carriers and that export freight is not 
subject to the demurrage tariffs. An 
amendment to the order may be 
issued before the effective date, 
March 15. 
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VA TO PURCHASE FLOUR 
SOON AFTER MARCH 18 


Washington, D. C.—The Veterans 
Administration will purchase 1,680,- 
000 lbs of enriched wheat flour 
through sealed bids for its hospitals 
and homes shortly after March 18. 

Of the total, 1,100,000 lbs is to be 
hard wheat flour and the remaining 
580,000 Ibs, soft wheat flour. The 
flour must be packed in 100-lb sacks. 

One million pounds of flour mus! 
be delivered to the VA supply depo! 
in Horseheads, N. Y., the remainder 
to depots in Long Beach, Cal., Mont 
gomery, Ala., and Hines, Ill. Bids 
must include shipping costs to these 
points. 

Bidding deadline is 11 a.m., March 
18. Bids, submitted in triplicate, 
must be addressed to Procurement 
Division, Veterans Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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DIVIDEND DECLARED 


Chicago, Ill—A quarterly dividend 
of 87%c per share on the 3%% 
cumulative preferred stock and 40c 
per share of common stock was de- 
clared by the board of directors of 
Victor Chemical Works, producer of 
phosphorus chemicals, at the March 
meeting of the directors. 
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St. Louis Millers 
Plan Consolidation 
with Grain Club 


St. Louis,- Mo.—At a joint meeting 
of the St. Louis Millers’ Club and the 
St. Louis Grain Club, the member- 
ships of the two clubs voted to con- 
solidate. The meeting was held at 
the Statler Hotel, March 6. The 
name of the new organization, which 
will take an active part in all mat- 
ters involving the St. Louis flour mill- 
ing, feed manufacturing and grain 
industries of the St. Louis market, 
has not been determined as yet. 

Ed. Schurmann, Hanover Star Mill- 
ing Co., was named president; D. W. 
Kleitsch, Cargill, Inc., first vice presi- 
dent; R. H. Dean, Ralston Purina 
Co., second vice president, and W. J. 
Krings, secretary of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The executive committee includes 
J. R. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., chairman; Mr. Schurmann; Mr. 
Kleitsch; Mr. Dean; R. E. Lungstras, 
Dixie Mills Co; E. F. Hugo, Illinois 
Grain Co., and Charles Bick, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club was or- 
ganized in 1901 and the St. Louis 
Grain Club in 1909. 
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TWO SANITATION SCHOOLS 
FOR MILLERS AND BAKERS 


Chicago, Ill—The technical service 
department of the Millers National 
Federation is co-operating with other 
milling and baking industry groups in 
presenting two sanitation courses. 

The first of these will be in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., April 25-26 and the sec- 
ond in Portland, Ore., on May 12-14. 
The Indianapolis course is being spon- 
sored jointly by the Association of 
Operative Millers, the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association, and the 
federation. R. K. Durham, director 
of the technical service department 
of the federation, will be in general 
charge. The meetings will be held 
at the Severin Hotel. 

The first two days of the course to 
be conducted at Portland, Ore., will 
be joint sessions for millers and bak- 
ers. The two industries will have 
separate sessions on the final day and 
the course is being planned by the fed- 
eration and the American Institute 
of Baking. It will be held in the 
Multnomah Hotel. 
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KANSAS WHEAT FAVORED 
BY UNUSUAL MOISTURE 


Kansas City, Mo.—A recent survey 
of the 35 counties comprising the 
southwest section of Kansas shows 
that topsoil saturation is in quantities 
sufficient to soak to where it should 
meet subsoil moisture. The report 
points out that these conditions have 
occurred but a few times in the 70- 
year history of that wheat raising 
district. _Subsoil moisture varied 
from a low of only 18 inches to an 
unusually great depth of 47 inches. 
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GMA HITS PRACTICE 
OF TICKET PURCHASES 


New York, N. Y.—The board of di- 
rectors of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., has adopted a resolu- 
tion asking for discontinuance of the 
practice of dealer organizations ask- 























ing manufacturers to purchase tick- 
ets for banquets, food shows and oth- 
er trade affairs. President Paul S. 
Willis points out that before the war 
such demands “almost reached the 
point of the ridiculous and impose an 
undue expense on the manufacture 
and distribution of grocery products 
that is inconsistent with the indus- 
try’s responsibility to furnish food to 
the consuming public at the lowest 
possible price.” Mr. Willis also added 
that “this does not label ‘all promo- 
tions of this sort as undesirable.” 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
TO RESUME GULF SERVICE 


New Orleans, La.—The Holland- 
America Line will re-establish in the 
near future the dependable service 
from Gulf ports to London, Antwerp 
and Rotterdam which was attained 
before the war, F. E. Bouman of 
Rotterdam, managing director of the 
line, said recently when in New Or- 
leans on a. visit. 

Six new fast steamers of 15 and 17 
knots will be placed in the service 
and it is planned to have two sailings 
a month from Houston and Galves- 
ton, three sailings a month from New 
Orleans and two sailings a month 
from Mobile. Direct sailings from 
Rotterdam and Antwerp to New Or- 
leans will also be resumed with one 
sailing a month as a starter. 

This improved service will be start- 
ed with the S.S. Andyk to sail from 
Rotterdam the latter part of March. 
This ship will be followed by the S.S. 
Averdyk and the S.S. Arkeldyk. Par- 
ticulars will be announced at an early 
date. 
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WORK BEGINS ON NEW 
MILL IN LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles, Calif. — Ground was 
broken for the new flour mill and 
grain elevator to be constructed by 
the Sperry Division of General Mills, 
Inc., here March 4. The plant will 
be adjacent to the company’s feed 
mill and warehouse, located in the 
central manufacturing district. 

Many city officials and members of 
the Los Angeles Grain Exchange at- 
tended the function. 

The plant, when completed, will 
consist of two units each having a 
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EASTERN RAILROADS HOARDING 
BOXCARS, RAIL HEAD CHARGES 


President of Great Northern Railroad Cites AAR Sta- 
tistics Showing Lines Serving Grain Producing 
Regions Are Not Getting Their Equipment Back 








ICC PLANS TO REINSTATE 
PACIFIC COAST ORDER 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is preparing 
to reinstate Service Order 647 on the 
Pacific Coast which will require that 
the first 125 cars to be loaded with 
grain at interior points shall be load- 
ed with grain consigned to the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. It is inferred that the Pacific 
Coast supplies are being diverted to 
higher priced markets as deliveries of 
government grain have slowed down 
to a trickle. 


RE RR RT RE TEE 
rated capacity of 3,200 sacks. It will 
include the most up-to-date milling 
machinery and equipment. Company 


officials estimate that the plant will 
be in operation in about a year. 
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BARNARD & LEAS TO MOVE 
OFFICE TO CEDAR RAPIDS 


Moline, Ill.—Barnard & Leas Mfg. 
Co., which has been making flour 
milling machinery in Moline for more 
than 90 years, has moved its manu- 
facturing plant to Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, during the past several months 
and after April 1, that city will be 
headquarters for the business and 
sales offices also. All business and 
correspondence with the company 
should be directed to Cedar Rapids, 
as of April 1. 

W. A. Barnard, who has been the 
managing head of the company in 
Moline for a number of years, is es- 
tablishing a mill machinery and sup- 
ply business in Moline. He will con- 
tinue to represent the Barnard & 
Leas firm as well as other machinery 
and equipment manufacturers. 
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MNF Reports Status of Millers’ 


Long-Range. Promotion Program 


Chicago, Ill—To bring subscribers 
up to date on the millers’ long-range 
promotion and advertising program 
the Millers National Federation last 
week issued a statement on the status 
of the undertaking. 

The position of publicity and ad- 
vertising director has not yet been 
filled, the federation said, adding 
that until a suitable man is found 
for the assignment only a limited 
amount of progress will be made in 
getting the program really under 
way. 

The assessment rate has been fixed 
at .8c per sack of 1945 flour produc- 
tion, less exports, to each subscriber 
annually. 

The research subcommittee has 
been collecting information, and de- 
veloping a plan for a consumer study, 
intended chiefly to determine how 
many and what kind of people eat 
limited amounts of bread and other 
products made from flour and why 
they use less than average amounts. 





There are many opinions on this 
point, MNF points, out, but virtually 
no facts which can be relied upon. 

It is unlikely that consumer adver- 
tising will begin before September. 
Plans are going ahead for a substan- 
tial amount of product publicity, to 
supplement the work in this field 
which has been done for years by the 
Wheat Flour Institute. 

Many requests from millers con- 
cerning material which can be used 
in individual advertising have been 
received, and though it will be some 
time before anything can be devel- 
oped in this respect, the committee 
points out that the point is definitely 
in the minds of committee members. 

The executive committee voted 
that in case of loss of a mill by fire 
or other casualty that-puts the plant 
out of use for at least six months the 
program assessment will be omitted. 
In case of loss of a plant by a chain 
company the remission of the assess- 
ment will be prorated, 


F. J. Gavin, president of the Great 
Northern railway, has accused the 
Association of American Railroads 
of issuing “misleading statements” 
and of breaking its promises to re- 
lieve boxcar shortage in the North- 
west. 

Mr. Gavin’s accusations came after 
Walter L. Harvey, director of the 
AAR office in Minneapolis, had told 
a meeting of the Minnesota Farmers 
Elevator Association that boxcars are 
being returned by eastern railroads 
equitably to the grain producing sec- 
tions of the country on the basis of 
ownership and loading requirements. 

“Mr. Harvey either is unfamiliar 
with his own organization’s figures on 
the boxcar supply in the Northwest, 
or he deliberately is seeking to mis- 
lead shippers who desperately need 
cars,” Mr. Gavin said. 

Mr. Gavin added that AAR location 
figures for Feb. 1 showed that the 
Great Northern had 59.3% of its box- 
car ownership on line on that date. 
“The association promised us a month 
ago,” the railroad president said, 
“that we would have at least 90% of 
our ownership by March 1, but we 
now have less than we had Feb. 1.” 

Meanwhile, the shortage of boxcars 
in the Midwest continues to become 
more acute. Grain elevators are 
hardest hit at a time when their ship- 
ments normally would be heaviest. 
As a result, many of the elevators 
are filled to capacity and forced to 
turn down corn and other grain which 
farmers sought to bring in. Others 
were attempting to keep grain mov- 
ing by truck, but were said to be 
“hardly making a dent” in the back- 
log. 

Substitution of trucks for rail ship- 
ment increases costs and complicates 
operations, it was pointed out by vari- 
ous grain processors. 

Practically all agencies affected by 
the continued boxcar shortage agree 
that the only solution is more box- 
cars. Senator Clyde M. Reed of 
Kansas, chairman of a subcommittee 
on the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, last week stated that the 
railroads need at least 10,000 new 
cars each month for the next year 
to replace wornout equipment that 
has been taken out of service. The 
car builders report that they have 
been unable to obtain a sufficient 
quantity of steel and lumber with 
which to build the cars. The Civilian 
Production Administration has been 
asked to allocate the needed steel. 

Deliveries of new cars during Feb- 
ruary amounted to only 2,293, S. M. 
Felton, president of the American 
Railway Car Institute, reported re- 
cently. Domestic freight car orders 
placed during the month, he said, to- 
taled 13,727. He attributed the low 
delivery to shortage of materials. 
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SHIPPERS PLAN 25TH MEETING 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Trans-Mis- 
souri-Kansas Shippers Board will 
hold a day-long meeting at the De- 
Soto Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., March 12, 
according to an announcement made 
by J. W. Holloway, general chairman 
of the board. It will be the 25th an- 
nual meeting of the group. 
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Higher Bread Prices Put Into Effect 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





GENERAL ADVANCES FOLLOW 
RISING COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


Increases of ¥, to 3c Loaf Announced in Nearly All Sec- 
tions of the Country—High Flour Prices 
Cited by Bakers 


With bakery operations reaching 
the end of lower-priced flour pur- 
chased on contract last fall, wide- 
spread bread price increases of 4% @3c 
loaf were put into effect the past 
week in nearly all sections of the 
country. 

Since Dec. 1 flour prices have ad- 
vanced more than $1 sack, and the 
increase since the end of OPA control 
now is in excess of $1.55 sack. Com- 
pared with the price of 80% extrac- 
tion flour in effect last summer, the 
current bakery flour price is a little 
more than $2 sack higher. 

With bread yields in commercial 
bakeries around 150 loaves per sack, 
the increase in flour cost alone since 
last fall represents more than Ic 
loaf increase in production costs for 
bakers. At the same time, the up- 
ward trend in the price of fats has 
added to costs, and in many cases 
other expenses have displayed a sim- 
ilar upward tendency. 

Considering the sharp cost advance 
it is surprising that bread price 
increases have been so _ long 
delayed. It is evident that even now 
bakers are taking the step reluct- 
antly, having in mind the general pub- 
lic distaste for higher prices on fun- 
damental items in the cost of living 
and particularly its effect on labor. 

It is probable that most bakers 
would have preferred to avoid ad- 
vancing their prices at this time. Had 
wheat not advanced so extravagantly 
in the past few weeks the baking in- 
dustry probably would have gone 
along this spring on reduced margins 
in the hope that new crop wheat 
prices would be low enough to bring 
back a normal relationship between 
flour and bread costs. 


Labor Negotiations Due 
In addition to the rising ingredient 
costs, bakers soon will open negotia- 
tions with union labor, which has in- 
dicated intentions to ask for higher 


wages and working condition conces- - 


sions which increase labor costs per 
loaf. Many bakery contracts with 
unions expire in May. 

In the East, the general increase 
in bread prices which originated in 
the New England area last week has 
spread through most of the territory. 
A few New York City firms an- 
nounced advances last week and 
practically all others made the in- 
crease effective March 10. The in- 





SHORTENING PRICES 
ADVANCE 


“The continuous advance in the 
prices of shortening in recent weeks 
indicate that we are far from an ade- 
quate supply of that commodity,” a 
recent bulletin of the American Bak- 
ers Association reported. “In fact, all 
indications point to a continuing tight 
supply of all fats and oils until late 
in the fall of 1947.” 





crease generally is %c at the whole- 
sale level, lifting the consumer price 
1c to 15c for the pound loaf. 

The advance does not follow a defi- 
nite pattern, with the larger corpora- 
tions making announcements area by 
area. Although some larger corpora- 
tions have not made increases in 
cities wherein other units: have ad- 
vanced prices, opinion in the trade 
indicates the increase will become 
general this week. 

The increase in New England was 
lc lb. A spokesman for one baking 
firm predicted that another 1c ad- 
vance would be made soon. 

Bread prices in Pittsburgh stores 
advanced 1@1%c lb March 10 as 
wholesale prices increased %4c lb. Re- 
tail bakers made no concerted advance 
immediately, though it was consid- 
ered likely that they would during 
the week. A & P Markets have made 
no advance on their own brands since 
four months ago when a 1c advance 
was made on some breads. Whole- 
sale bakers state that the %c increase 
does not cover increased costs, said 
to be from 1@3c a loaf at various 
bakeries. 

In Philadelphia a 1c lb wholesale 
advance was put into effect March 
11 by the Ward Baking Co. Other 
baking firms were expected to fol- 
low suit. 

Increases in the Washington, D. C., 
and Baltimore area take one of two 
forms, either a reduction in weight 
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of loaves or a minimum increase of 
1c lb. Chain store operators have in- 
creased the price of their specialty 
breads by as much as 2c lb on rye, 
cracked wheat and others. Bakers 
report that returns on consignment 
sales are on the uptrend, and in 
some instances have reached as high 
as 6% of their total volume. This, 
added to rising costs, has put the 
squeeze on even bakers who bought 
flour at substantially lower levels. 

In Atlanta the 24-oz loaf was in- 
creased 3c to 17c and the 16-o0z loaf 
went up 2c to 13c, retail. 

White bread advanced lic and rye 
breads are up 2c, retail, in Cleveland. 

In Los Angeles, one of the first cities 
to announce an increase, retail prices 
were advanced lic to 17c for a 24-o0z 
loaf of white and whole wheat, with 
specialty breads being raised 1@2c on 
different varieties. The San Fran- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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EARLY ACTION EXPECTED 
ON FLOUR CONTAINER ACT 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—House Bill 
223, which would outlaw the use of 
second-hand flour containers in Utah, 
now is in the sifting committee of the 
legislature and is expected to reach 
the floor in the near future. The 
present legislative session is in its 
closing period, with one sixth of the 
time remaining. 
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1946 GALVESTON FLOUR 
EXPORTS SET RECORD 


Exports of 290,484 net tons of flour 
were cleared through the port of Gal- 
veston during the calendar year of 
1946, according to The Shippers 
Digest of Galveston. This volume, it 
is believed, broke all previous rec- 
ords for Galveston. 
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House Group Plans Transfer of 


Controls Over Sugar to USDA 


By MILDRED HODGSON 
Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—While the death 
of the Office of Price Administration 
in June, 1947, is now certain, mem- 
bers of the Senate and House bank- 
ing and currency committees are tak- 
ing steps to transfer ration and price 
controls on sugar to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The Senate committee has recom- 
mended that these functions be trans- 
ferred to USDA and continued for 
another year. A _ joint resolution 
which would extend sugar rationing 
and price ceilings until March 31, 
1948, under the administration of 
the Secretary of Agriculture has 
been introduced by the House group. 
Congressman Wolcott, chairman of 
the House committee, has stated that 
he is confident the measure will be 
passed when it reaches the floor for 
vote. 

Introduction of the _ resolution, 
which the House group believes is 
necessary to assure continued “order- 
ly distribution of sugar at reasonable 
prices,” is necessitated by the Senate 
vote of 58 to 29 directing OPA to 


“go out of business by June.” The 
House had earlier signified its desire 
to have the wartime price agency 
wind up its affairs as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Continued Controls Asked 


Appearing before the committee at 
the opening hearing into the sugar 
control problem, James H. Marshall, 
director of the sugar branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, rec- 
ommended that rationing and price 
controls be continued at least until 
March, 1948, in view of the continu- 
ing tight sugar supply situation 
throughout the world. 

“With prospective supplies of 6,- 
800,000 tons and a probable demand 
of not less than 8,000,000 tons, the 
disparity between supply and demand 
is so great that there is urgent need 
to continue controls over prices, dis- 
tribution, imports and exports if in- 
equitable - distribution and runaway 
prices are to-be avoided,” Mr. Mar- 
shall declared. 

The agriculture official advised the 


‘banking and currency group that-re- 


moval of sugar price and-ration re- 
strictions at this time would result 


in a repetition of the disastrous price 
experiences which followed World 
War I, and that the household users 
and small industrial consumers would 
be the most seriously affected “in 
the wild scramble for inadequate un- 
controlled supplies of sugar.” 

Forecasting that the current situa- 
tion will not be alleviated to any 
great extent this year, Mr. Marshall 
said expected large scale United 
States production of beet sugar will 
not be available until November, 
1947, while the Cuban crop may not 
meet expectations should bad weather 
setin. Java also remains an unknown 
quantity in sugar supplies, the com- 
mittee advised. 

By March, 1948, however, Mr. Mar- 
shall estimated there should be sig- 
nificant increases in sugar production 
throughout the world, permitting 
elimination of controls. Under the 
terms of the joint resolution pre- 
pared by the banking and currency 
committee the Department of Acri- 
culture would be committed to earlier 
removal of retrictions if world condi- 
tions warranted such action. 

Mr. Marshall also recommended to 
the committee that controls over edi- 
ble syrups and molasses, including 
controls over imports and exports, 
be continued. He promised members 
of the committee that he would ex- 
pand on his stand that such controls 
are needed at later hearings. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
TO DISCUSS FLOUR PRICE 


Chicago, Ill.—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago will sponsor a series of open 
forum luncheon meetings, according 
to an announcement by President 
M. M. Jackson of the Vienna Model 
Bakery, Inc. 

E. J. Sperry of the W. E. Long Co., 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, and. his associates will have 
charge of these meetings and have 
announced that the first one will be 
held on March 20. The subject to be 
discussed will be “Will the High Price 
of Flour Bankrupt Many Bakeries?” 
Willard H. Geller, superintendent of 
food production, John A. Thompson 
Co., will be chairman at the meeting, 
and the speakers will be Lou S. Bress- 
ler, manager, Boysen Baking Co., and 
William Powers, assistant to the 
president of Burny Bros., Inc. 

The meeting will be held in the 
Sherman Hotel quarters of the Bak- 
ers Club. Luncheon will be served 
at 12 noon, and the forum will be 
from 12:45 to 2 p.m. 
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Co-op Tax Bill 
Defeated in 
North Dakota 


Bismarck, N. D.— North Dakota’ 
House of Representatives March 3 
killed a bill to apply the state incom: 
tax to earnings of co-operatives no’ 
distributed to patrons as cash. 

The measure had come up on divid- 
ed committee report, with a majorit; 
for amendment and passage, and 3 
minority for mdefinite postponemen'. 
Defeat of the bill was regarded as a 
major victory for the North Dakota 
Farmers Union, 
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Wheat Favored Over Flour in 
Export Program by Government 


Washington, D. C.—Limited mill 
capacity and the low American flour 
extraction rate make it necessary for 
the government to maintain its cur- 
rent heavy export program in wheat 
rather than increased amounts of 
flour, N. E. Dodd, undersecretary of 
agriculture, has told a Senate judi- 
ciary subcommittee. 

At present, United States flour 
mills are operating at near peak ca- 
pacity, Mr. Dodd stated to the group 
considering extension of parts of the 
Second War Powers Act. As a re- 
sult, the mills could not step up their 
production in substantial enough 
quantities to offer more aid in the 
world food programs. In addition, 
American mills operate on an extrac- 
tion rate of from 72 to 75%, whereas 
European mills obtain approximately 
95% flour from their wheat extrac- 
tion processes, the agriculture official 
declared. 


U. S. Not Deprived 


Larger amounts of wheat prod- 
ucts are therefore made available to 
the food-short areas in Europe and at 
the same time work is created for 
the laborers in the various ‘countries, 
Mr. Dodd said. He added that he did 
not think any American labor had 
been deprived of work because of this 
system. 

The undersecretary recommended 
to the committee that those sections 
of the Second War Powers Act which 
give the Department of Agriculture 
the authority to purchase and dis- 
tribute scarce food products be con- 
tinued until March 31, 1948. He said 
that this authority was necessary in 
order that the available supplies of 
grain and grain products, rice, sugar, 
edible and inedible molasses and 
syrups, fats and oils, meats and dairy 
products may be equitably distrib- 
uted. 

War Powers Needed 


Without the continuation of the 
war power controls, Mr. Dodd said, 
the department would not be-able to 
fulfill its world commitments. Rice 
controls should be continued in order 
that the United States can be sure 
of getting sufficient supplies to Cuba. 
In return, that country will supply 
the United States with needed sugar 
supplies, the committee was told. 

Mr. Dodd said that the department 
is not ready to take over the ration- 
ing and price control of sugar should 
this situation arise with the demise 
of OPA, but that USDA would be will- 
ing to tackle it. He added that the 
department favors the continuance of 
such controls in the Office of Tem- 
porary Controls. 


Sugar Rationing Discussed 
Max McCullough, commissioner of 
OPA, told the committee that sugar 
price and rationing officials want 


RUMANIA TO BUY WHEAT 
ON U. S. LOAN 

Rumanian grain purchases in the 
United States will be made by the 
National Bank of Rumania as a re- 
sult of a $50,000,000 loan granted by 
the United States government, ac- 
cording to press reports from Bucha- 
rest. The loan is repayable in four 
years at 4% interest. Rumania will 
export in return those commodities 





‘She can spare. The loan was guaran- 


teed by 50,000 kilograms of gold. 
ss aR RES ATT 


sugar rationing back on a historical 
basis. At present, the War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion Act com- 
pels OPA to grant allocations to new 
businesses. Mr. McCullough said 
that he believes the sugar rationing 
program cannot continue under. any 
agency unless the historical method 
is used. 

The OPA witness stated that the 
Robertson bill now pending before 
Congress would affect the return to 
the historical rationing. New users 
of sugar would still be taken care 
of at the discretion of the adminis- 
trator. 
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BAKERS COURTESY CLUB 
AIDS ASBE CONVENTION 


Chicago, Ill—Members of the Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club of Chicago made 
all arrangements for their activities 
and services at the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers conven- 
tion at a luncheon meeting held at 
the Sherman Hotel March 6. 

President A. W. Fosdyke presented 
J. H. Debs, chairman of the conven- 
tion program committee, and V. E. 
Marx, secretary, who reviewed the 
planned program. Mr. Debs was the 
second member of the Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club to serve as program chair- 
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man for the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers. Harold Hall of the 
American Dry Milk Institute also 
had served. 

George Siml, George J. Sim! Co., 
was general chairman of the ushers. 
Named day chairmen were: John 
Reget, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Co; R. T. Risley, Bakers’ Helper; C. 
E. Sowles, National Grain Yeast 
Corp; W. H. Mothersead, Wilson & 
Co., and S. O. Werner, The American 
Baker. The ASBE convention opened 
March 10 and will continue through 
March 13. 

J. H. Blaisdell, Wisconsin Dried 
Egg Co., was named general chair- 
man of the information desk. Har- 
old Hall, general chairman of the 
joint Christmas party, gave a finan- 
cial report showing the event had 
a balance after all bills were paid. 

The members voted to sponsor a 
golf tournament and outing, and Mr. 
Fosdyke appointed the following to 
make all arrangements: Henry Mer- 
gener, W. E. Long Co., chairman; 
A. C. Askelof, Morton Salt Co., and 
Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co. 

Mr. Fosdyke stated that the or- 
ganization had lost two members by 
death since the last meeting, Harry 
H. Irle, Armour & Co., and Leighton 
Jones, food broker. 

The secretary read a letter from 
Fred Cobb, Green Bay, Wis., then 
board chairman of the American 
Bakers Association, expressing appre- 
ciation for the Bakers Courtesy Club’s 
services at their convention last Oc- 
tober. 
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Senate Committee Writes’’Good 
Faith’’ Clause in Portal Bill 


Washington, D. C.—The Senate 
judiciary committee has reported out 
a revised portal pay bill which in- 
cludes a “good faith” clause, similar 
to that found in the Gwynne Bill, 
exempting employers from back pay 
suits if they had acted in good faith 
under administrative and court rul: 
ings in payment of wages for actual 
work time. 

A week of closed sessions was nec- 
essary to produce the new Senate 
bill which, under congressional pro- 
cedure, will now assume the number 
(HR 2157) of the House measure, 
although there still are differences 
to be worked out between the two. 
The earlier Senate portal bill, drawn 
up by Senators Wiley and Capehart, 
was re-committed to the judiciary 
committee, when it became apparent 
that the differences between the 
House and Senate legislation were so 
basic as to preclude successful com- 
promise. 

Although the Gwynne Bill still fea- 
tures a one-year statute of limita- 
tions and the Senate bill a two-year 
limit, the inclusion of the “good 
faith’ clause is considered by ob- 
servers here to mean a large step 
in the direction of Senate and House 
agreement on back pay legislation. 
Committee members hope that debate 
can begin in the Senate on HR 2157 
this week. 

Other major changes in the Senate 
bill include the following: future 
wage suits would be prohibited only 
if they pertain to portal-to-portal 
cases if customs in an industry or 
contracts with employers do not pro- 
vide for portal payments, back wage 
suits could not be brought, anda 
grace period of 120 days after pas- 
sage of the bill would be allowed to 


permit filing of claims not already 
entered. 

The revised Senate bill has thus 
eliminated the main feature of the 
old measure, that an employer’s lia- 
bility would be limited to payments 
for work done during a normal work- 
ing day. Many senators and trade 
officials did not believe that this pro- 
vision would provide the same “air 
tight” protection that the Gwynne 
Bill did with its “good faith’’ clause. 

After Senate consideration of HR 
2157, a final and compromise bill re- 
mains to be worked out between the 
two legislative, bodies. Observers 
here do not believe that this will be 
such a difficult task, since congres- 
sional feeling is running high for a 
portal control bill. Party lines were 
not closely followed in the House 
vote on the Gwynne measure, and it 
is expected that this factor will be 
repeated when the Senate votes. 
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PILLSBURY WHEAT AWARD 
FOR MINNESOTA FARMER 


Chicago, Ill.—G. C. Gerlach of Red 
Lake Falls, Minn., has been named 
state champion grower of bread 
wheat by the Philip W. Pillsbury 
Committee on Awards for Agricul- 
tural Achievements, it was announced 
here recently. He will receive the 
annual award consisting of a trophy 
and cash prize. 

His prize-winning wheat was hard 
red spring and had a test weight of 
63 lbs. For the fourth time bread 
wheat from Red Lake County has 
won. the Minnesota state award. 

The committee also announced that 
a special award for durum wheat 
. grown in Minnesota had been granted 
.to Carl L. Knutson of Viking,. Minn. 
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Oregon to Tax 
Wheat ‘2c Bu 
for Promotion 


Salem, Oregon.—Governor Snell of 
Oregon has signed into law a bill 
proposed and endorsed by the East- 
ern Oregon Wheat League that pro- 
vides for the collection of a one half 
cent a bushel tax on wheat marketed 
in Oregon. 

The law will be administered by a 
five-man commission to be named by 
the governor. The commission is au- 
thorized to employ an administrator 
whose salary shall not be in excess 
of $10,000 annually. 

Funds raised by the tax, which will 
be deducted from the price paid the 
grower by the first purchaser, will be 
used to increase uses of wheat and 
promote the market for Oregon wheat 
and wheat products. 

It is estimated that the tax of one 
half cent a bushel will raise approxi- 
mately $100,000 annually. Wheat 
production in Oregon in 1946 totaled 
25,168,000 bus, according to the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. The 
average production for the period 
1935-44 was 19,744,000 bus. 
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OCEAN RATES TO BELGIUM, 
HOLLAND, GERMANY RISE 


Ocean freight rates on flour mov- 
ing from Galveston and Houston to 
Holland and Belgium have been 
raised 10c per 100 lbs and the rates 
from those ports to Hamburg and 
Bremen have been increased 15c, ac- 
cording to The Shippers Digest of 
Galveston. 

The current rate to Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp and Ghent is 
now 80c per 100 Ibs and to Hamburg 
and Bremen it is 85c. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Extra Allocation of 
Grain for France 
Recommended 


Washington, D. C.—An increase of 
200,000 tons in the French grain allo- 
cation has been recommended by the 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil after an examination of the emer- 
gency in that country resulting from 
unprecedented winter killing of fall- 
sown wheat, 

The 200,000 tons recommended 
would include 150,000 tons to be 
added to the French consumption im- 
port program that is now under con- 
sideration in order to replace domes- 
tically-produced wheat used in France 
for reseeding winter wheat stands, 
and up to 50,000 tons of spring wheat, 
if obtainable, from other countries 
for direct seeding. 
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CHICAGO BOARD SUED 
FOR GRAIN TRADE LOSS 


Chicago, Ill—Raymond A. Belz of 
the Holland Grain Co., Hampton, 
Iowa, March 4 filed suit under the 
anti-trust laws against the Chicago 
Board of Trade and its officers, seek- 
ing $114,000. damages. Mr. Belz 
charged that he lost $57,450 as a re- 
sult of the exchange’s March, 1946, 
order suspending grain futures trad- 
ing and asked double damages under 
anti-trust law provisions. 
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Flour business has dropped to low 
volume as both domestic and foreign 
buyers show resistance to further 
sharp price advances. Wheat values 
continued to soar the past week, re- 
flecting the shortage of grain for de- 
livery on March contracts, and the re- 
sultant upturns in flour prices put the 
commodity out of reach of bakers un- 
til they can obtain higher prices for 
bread. A general swing toward high- 
er bread prices is gaining momentum 
and such adjustment will restore a 
more nearly normal relationship of 
flour to bread values. Only the fact 
that many bakers had flour coming 
to them on earlier lower priced con- 
tracts has averted a bread increase 
before now, it is said. Mounting for- 
eign requirements of wheat and flour 
are causing the sensational strength 
in wheat. The March delivery at 
Chicago struck a 27-year high of 
$2.74 bu on March 10. 


FLOUR PRICES 
MOVE UP 


Flour price action the past week 
was again upward, reflecting contin- 
ued strength in wheat. Sharply 
stronger millfeed values made it pos- 
sible for mills to absorb a part of 
the increased grain costs, but even 
so, prices on March 8 ranged from 
10 to 50c sack higher than the pre- 
vious week, a part of which was a 
belated reflection of the late Febru- 
ary-early March wheat advance. Cash 
wheat is 9@10c bu higher on spring 
types and 744 @9c up on hard winters 
than a week ago. 


ITALY AND HOLLAND 
TAKE 80% FLOUR 


Except for small amounts. still 
needed by Holland, European busi- 
ness has disappeared and the April 
allocations of most claimant nations 
have been filled. Italy took 80% ex- 
traction flour on its quota and Hol- 
land purchased a little of the darker 
flour under the claimants privilege of 
naming their own extraction rate, 
which was granted in the last allo- 
cations announcement. Latin Amer- 
ican business was stagnated by the 
sharp price advances, which left buy- 
ers’ bids substantially below the 
market by the time cables were re- 
ceived. Shortage of ocean space 
makes it rather hazardous to sell 
very far ahead. Cuba bought small 
amounts independent of the subsidy 
arrangements, buyers taking flour at 
the full prices and hoping for subsidy 
adjustments later, but no general 
business to the island is reported and 
reserve stocks there are said to be 
getting low. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
DROP SHARPLY 


Sales by hard winter wheat mills 
continue to lag, transactions by 
southwestern plants last week drop- 
ping to 30% of capacity. In the pre- 
ceding week, sales averaged 102% 
and a year ago 41%. Buyers refuse 
to cover anything but imperative 
needs on the basis of current high 
wheat prices. With a general move- 
ment toward higher bread prices, 
millers were hopeful that a normal 
relationship between flour and bread 
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FURTHER PRICE RISE SLOWS 
FLOUR SALES TO LOW LEVELS 


Advancing Wheat Forces Flour Beyond Price Ideas of 
Both Domestic and Export Buyers—Bread Advance 
Would Restore Normal Relationship 


prices would lead to more active sales 
to bakers, but pending that read- 
justment, there is little expectation 
that bakers will buy other than on a 
week-to-week basis. One handicap 
to southwestern mills at present is 
the comparative weakness of spring 
wheat, which makes’ competition 
relatively severe in eastern markets. 
Family trade is slow, with no dis- 
tributor willing to carry anything but 
minimum inventories. Pricewise, the 
outstanding development was the 
strength in millfeed values last week, 
which tended to offset to some extent 
the buoyant wheat market. 


ERRATIC MARKET SLOWS 
SPRING SALES 


Spring wheat flour demand was cur- 
tailed by the strong and fluctuating 
wheat market. Millers withheld quo- 
tations much of the time and quoted 
only when asked to by buyers. Some 
orders were placed on the basis of 
price on date of shipment, as a 
means of insuring customers of flour 
when they need it. Such arrange- 
ments, however, are not conducive to 
heavy business and most buyers are 
sticking to a near-by basis. Having 
missed the lower prices earlier, they 
are inclined to hold off. Sales by 
spring wheat mills last week amount- 
ed to 102.5% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 90% the previous week 
and 39.3% a year ago. 


BUYERS RELUCTANT 
TO FOLLOW RISE 


Demand for flour at Buffalo is re- 
ported almost nil, with buyers who 
missed the boat on the recent sharp 
advance evidently determined to 
await developments. Mills were 
hampered by a heavy snow storm last 
week. New York buyers continue 
cautious in the face of the high 
prices. Jobbers, particularly are 
afraid of the advances and as long 
as they have flour booked at lower 
levels, are staying out of the mar- 
ket. Arrivals have been reduced by 


the boxcar shortage and the heavy 
Buffalo snows. 

Boston flour prices have reflected 
the recent wheat strength, but trad- 
ing is decidedly spotty and extremely 
light in volume. Sentiment has be- 
come more bullish, but buyers are re- 
luctant to extend commitments be- 
yond near-by requirements, due to the 
pinch on retail baked goods prices. 
Further price rises shut off buying 
at Philadelphia, despite dwindling 
flour stocks. Purchases are of small 
size, with bakers unwilling to take 
long positions. Consumer resistance 
to baked goods prices is mounting. 
Jobbers in Philadelphia are able to 
sell flour purchased earlier somewhat 
below the current market. 

Chicago reports that the advancing 
market curtailed flour business and 
most bakers took only enough for 
current needs. Bakers are consider- 
ing raising the price of bread. Domes- 
tic trade at St. Louis is limited to 
scattered small lots for 30 to 60 days 
shipment. Buyers are reluctant to 
follow the advancing prices. 


SOUTHEASTERN BUSINESS 


SCATTERED AND LIGHT 


Southeastern flour business has 
slowed considerably at the higher 
price levels and the scattered trading 
reported is almost entirely on a short 
commitment basis. This is in the face 
of light reserve stocks on the part 
of buyers who have been fighting the 
market since the first of the year. A 
little family flour business is being 
transacted, but demand is much 
slower than last week, with some 
wholesalers still contending they will 
go out of the flour business rather 
than follow the advancing market. 
Blenders also are backing away. So 
far no serious delays have resulted 
from the boxcar shortage, but it is 
predicted that some trouble with sup- 
plies may be experienced later. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
DEMAND SLOWER 


Pacific Northwest mills report a 
narrower demand for flour at the 
higher price levels. Bakers in that 
area are fairly well supplied with 
previously purchased flour. The ex- 
port market is quiet also. Most 
mills have sufficient flour orders on 
hand to keep going at capacity for 
some time, but are becoming increas- 
ingly concerned over the boxcar 
shortage. This is delaying movement 
of wheat from Montana. Export 





Durum Granulars Demand Continues 


Slow; Prices Duplicate High Mark 


Durum receipts continue light, and 
prices are advancing. Spot amber 
milling durum sold as high as $2.40 
bu the past week, but the demand 
came principally from terminal ele- 
vator companies. Millers are inter- 
ested, but remain out of market, 
since granular customers are not buy- 
ing. Concern is expressed that with 
grain dealers buying the durum, 
it may be moved for export and not 
be available later for domestic con- 
sumption. 

Inquiry for granulars is abnormal- 
ly light, with shipping directions and 
new bookings very slim. Current re- 
ports are that many macaroni plants 
are not operating at over half capac- 
ity, and one or two important plants 
are temporarily idle. Naturally, this 
continued dullness is affecting mill 
running-time. 

Granular quotations follow the 
grain market closely, and reflect the 


. 
Ole Wr 


daily fluctuations. The price is again 
at last week’s high level, $5.75 bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth March 8, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
Durum or better. .$2.36@2.39 $2.32@2.38 
Durum or better... 2.36@2.39 2.32@2.38 
Durum or better... 2.35@2.38 2.31@2.37 
Durum or better... 2.34@2.37 we. i 
Durum or better.. 2.33@2.35 soe ose 
Red.Durum ...... 2.45 2.43 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
i Breer es *186,197 87 
Previous week ....... 177,138 83 
WO BW) Bisivnsdecss 165,526 78 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-March 8, 1947 ..:....... 6,862,537 
July 1-March 9, 1946 .......... 


7,376,455 


*Preliminary, 
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flour shipments are reported backing 
up on docks and may force curtail. 
ment of milling operations. 


CANADIAN APRIL 
QUOTAS ISSUED 


Canadian mills have been granted 
their April authorization for exports 
to countries other than the United 
Kingdom, but it is a little early 
to know whether or not these buyers 
will be as eager as heretofore at the 
increased prices. Boxcar shortages 
and heavy snowfalls are delaying de. 
liveries on old orders to domestic con- 
sumers as well as for export. Van- 
couver exporters had reports that the 
Chinese government might soon take 
some steps to open up Hong Kong as 
a port of entry for Canadian flour, 
but confirmation was lacking. Mean. 
while, the Chinese authorities refuse 
to issue import permits for flour ex. 
cept when consigned to the govern- 

(Continued on page 35) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER GRAIN PRICES 
ADVANCE FEED VALUES 


_—~<~— 
Heavy Snows, Boxcar Shortage Also 
Help to Strengthen Feed 
Market 





Influenced principally by the sharp 
advances in grain prices, feed ingre- 
dients became much stronger the 
past week. Additional strengthening 
factors were heavy snow coverings in 
important feeding areas and short- 
age of boxcars, which restricted feed 
shipments. Feeders and feed manv- 
facturers, whose stocks were running 
low, came in actively for replace- 
ments. Demand was principally for 
immediate shipment, which tightened 
the near-by delivery situation, de- 
spite continued large production of 
most by-product feeds. The Procuc- 
tion and Marketing Administration’s 
index of wholesale feedstuffs prices 
for the country as a whole jumped 
up more than 14 points the past 
week, to 217.9. The index of feed 
grain prices moved up 17 points, to 
225.4. Greatest price gains were on 
soybean meal and wheat millfeeds, 
the items carrying the most weight 
in the index calculation. 


Millfeeds Advance 


Although the car shortage was 4 
hindering factor, spring wheat flour 
mills operated at near capacity. De- 
spite the large by-product output, 
mills found themselves in a sold-up 
position in view of the broad demand 
which prevailed, and offerings for 
prompt and, in some cases, for all of 
March shipment became quite scarce. 
Shipping directions on old contracts 
poured in as the market advanced 
which, together with aggressive bid- 
ding for new tonnage, kept the sit- 
uation at Minneapolis steadily on the 
uptrend. Prices were up $5@6 ton. 
The jobbing trade led the buying ac- 
tivity, but feed manufacturers a/so 
came in for supplies and booked size- 
able quantities for March and April 
shipments. 


At Chicago, millfeeds also advanced 
sharply, but the market became un- 
settled at the advance with prices 
quoted in a wide range. Buying in- 
terest, however, remained quite ac- 
tive both for March and April deliv- 
eries. Following the daily and unin- 
terrupted advance in grains, wheat- 
feeds moved to sharply higher levels 
at’ Kansas City. Bran at Kansas 
City was up $4 ton, while gray shorts 
gained fully $5 ton. Demand from 
feed manufacturers was very active, 
as a marked improvement was re- 
ported in the sales of formula feeds. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Trends Continue 
Sharply Upward 


Squeeze Resulting From Huge Export Demands Pushes 
Prices to New High Levels—Government Shows Concern 


Punctuated only by short-lived set- 
packs attributed to profit-taking by 
a few longs, wheat futures prices the 

t week continued to advance and 
fnished with additional gains of 15 
to 17%.c over the previous week. Cash 
wheat followed the upturn fairly 
close. 

Futures closed March 10 slightly 
below the best levels of the day and 
the past week, but far above the close 
March 3. Chicago March ended at 
$2.73%, up 14%c, and May at $2.60%, 
up 15%c. Kansas City March fin- 
ished at $2.68%, up 17%c, and May 
at $2.52%, up 17c. Minneapolis May 
advanced 16%c, to close at $2.56%, 
while July was up 15%c, at $2.40%. 

The same factor that has influ- 
enced the strength since the first of 
the year continued to predominate— 
namely the tremendous export pro- 
gram which has drained off cash 
wheat to a point where supplies in 
terminal market positions are inade- 
quate for milling requirements and for 
deliveries on March futures contracts. 
The squeeze that has resulted has 
forced prices to the highest levels 
since shortly after World War I. 
Flour prices have been forced be- 
yond the reach of many bakers and 
nation-wide increases in bread prices 
appear to be a certainty. 


European Needs Greater 


All of the news from Europe indi- 
cates even greater wheat and flour 
requirements than have been allo- 
cated or anticipated previously and 
all of the news from Washington in- 
dicates that every nerve in this na- 
tion’s food industry will be strained 
to get more and more wheat and flour 
to the overseas famine areas. At the 
same time, government officials are 
showing great concern over the sky- 
rocketing grain prices, which their 
own buying activities have caused, 
and are casting about for some means 
to halt the rising trends. The PMA 
is sowing up on flour purchases and 
one prominent government economist 
mentioned limiting of exports as one 
possible necessity for stopping the 
advance. 

The CCC issued a report of its posi- 
tion as of Feb. 1, listing wheat and 
flour holdings of about 82,000,000 bus 
and indicating that 283,000,000 could 
be shipped in the current fiscal year 
without additional purchases. If the 
revised goal of 325,000,000 bus is met 
it would require additional purchases 
of 42,000,000 bus and 67,000,000 bus 
would be required if exports are 
pushed up to 350,000,000 bus, most of 
which would be in the form of flour. 


BAE Forecasts Downturn 


A period of selling occurred during 
the week on a surprise report from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
cs forecasting a-business recession 
late in 1947 and a downturn in prices, 
Particularly in foods. The bureau 
said wholesale food prices, which in 
recent weeks had climbed to a record 
level, may decline from 15 to 20% 
by the end of the year. Farm prices 
could drop 20 to 25%, it added, if the 
business downturn should come at the 
time when farm marketings are 
heavy. 

Farmers are releasing wheat slow- 
ly, encouraged in their holding atti- 
ude by each market advance. This, 
along with shortage of boxcars for 
Moving raw grain in and finished 


products out, adds to the overall 
tight situation. 

New winter wheat crop conditions 
have been helped by. recent generous 
snows over the main belt and the 
spring growing season is expected to 
show the crop in the.same fine condi- 
tion that prevailed when winter set 
in. In the Pacific Northwest, how- 
ever, conditions are not so bright 
and moisture reserves in the Upper 
Midwest spring wheat area are below 
last year. 


Springs Follow Futures 


Cash spring wheat prices followed 
the action of futures and added 9@ 
10c bu during the week on ordinary 
protein types. In addition, premiums 
for higher strength grain gained 
about 3e.. Arrivals at Minneapolis 
totaled 1,766 cars, a fairly liberal 
movement, but offerings were readily 
absorbed by the urgent demand from 
all classes of buyers. Bids on “to ar- 
rive’ wheat ran about 1@2c under 
the spot basis. .Durum wheat also 
advanced sharply, with a strong ele- 
vator demand supplementing the mill- 
ing inquiry. Red durum advanced 
about 10c bu for the week, while 
milling kinds were up 2@3c. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on March 8: 





1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs......... $2.57 @2.58 

1 DNS 59 lbs ... 2.56 @2.57 

1 DNS 58 lbs .. . 2.56 @2.57 

2 DNS 56 lbs . 2.55% @2.56% 

3 DNS 56 lbs 2.52% @2.55% 

3 DNS 55 lbs ............... 2.52% @2.55% 
Premiums for protein are generally lic 


for 13%, 4c for 14%, 1c for each one tenth 
per cent protein over 14%. 


K. C. Wheat Erratic 


Erratic wheat price movement oc- 
curred frequently during the week at 
Kansas City, causing constant revi- 
sion of flour prices, sometimes forc- 
ing prices to be adjusted upward 
more than once during a single wheat 
market trading session. The trading 
basis on the Kansas City cash wheat 
ranged from 18@20c over May for 
No. 1 ordinary hard winter. On this 
basis No. 1 ordinary jumped from 
$2.49 bu March 1 to $2.62 March 8. 
Twelve per cent protein sold at 21ic 
over the $2.42% May future on March 
8, and an additional %c for each 
quarter per cent of protein beyond 
12% was the rule. Sales of cash 
wheat at Kansas City averaged only 
about 25 cars per day, even though 
receipts varied from 200 to 350 cars 
daily. The overwhelming bulk of the 
receipts applied on government and 
private contracts, leaving very few 
cars available for cash spot trading. 
Demand was good, although millers 
were not actively interested in buy- 
ing. Flour inquiry was spasmodic 
and for quantities no more than ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on March 8, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard...... $2.58 @2.72% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... 2.57% @2.71% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard...... 2.56% @2.70% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... 2.55% @2.69% 
WR BB ke cer ccaessvacees 2.58 @2.69% 
Sk Seer re eer re 2.57% @2.68% 
| See OPA Aer eer 2.56% @2.67% 
ae | Serco rrr ees 2.55% @2.66% 


At the sharp advance March 10, 
trading at Fort Worth virtually 
ceased. Ordinary No. 1 hard was 
quoted nominally at $2.90@2.91, de- 
livered: ‘Texas Common points, which 
is about the same as Kansas City of- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















March 2-8, Previous March 3-9, March 4-10, March 5-11, 
1947 week 194 945 1944 
Po ea oe a ae ii ae *1,089,775 1,055,209 718,933 787,941 700,693 
IIPOEE. 5.6 Foc cesar ses ves wave 1,536,323 1,544,223 965,289 1,305,930 1,122,545 
Perse sere e ee rier 397,574 394,139 372,381 405,951 494,553 
Central and Southeast ........ *615,408 594,658 345,901 515,612 542,236 
North Pacific Coast ..... cece. *387,894 373,393 276,794 396,622 314,875 
po) eer ree eer ee ee ee 4,026,974 3,961,622 2,679,298 3,412,056 3,174,902 
Percentage of total U. S. output 67 67 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
-——Percentage of capacity operated——_—_—__, m— July 1 to——_—. 
March 7 March March March 
2-8, Previous 3-9, 4-10, 5-11, March 8, March 9, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 106 103 69 75 72 32,259,291 31,780,748 
Southwest ...... 100 100 66 94 87 51,650,311 47,788,214 
WGREIO 20 tvccces 66 66 62 68 85 18,073,786 18,981,978 
Central and S. E. 78 75 51 65 68 19,385,375 21,102,405 
No. Pacific Coast 118 114 77 96 76 12,153,849 12,377,111 
TOCAlS .scccs 94 92 71 82 77 133,522,612 132,030,456 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and aie 
March 2-8 ...... 953,280 950,279 100 ean ce, oe 
Previous week .. 953,280 970,434 102 March 2-8 ...... 667,800  *686 365 “108 
TORE ORG: 606580 894,660 628,839 70 Previous week .. 667,800 652,093 98 
Two years ago .. 814,380 832,388 102 BOOP GEO occcecs 667,800 443,310 66 
Five-year average .........seeeeee 87 Fae years ago .. 660,498 514,566 17 
-y WEE. nai ccisersokeeens BVO"YORT QVOTERS 2.02. ciccsiccase 65 
Ten-year average .. 73 MOMSPORE BVOUUBS b6iiicckciiccinsce 56 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
March 2-8 ...... 364,320 364,987 100 Minneapolis 
Previous week .. 364,320 373,271 102 March 2-8 ...... 360,360 403,410 112 
Year ago ....... 364,320 225,964 62 Previous week .. 360,360 403,116 112 
Two years ago .. 352,800 277,729 79 COMP BBO océcees 360,360 275,623 76 
Five-year AVETABS .....cccsccccces 76 Two years ago .. 318,120 273,375 85 
TON<VORT AVETARS .iccccccccvcceces 72 Five-year average ...........s.00% 78 
WORF ORP BVOUOID: 6.6.kk 00:6 6.b.860%0000 63 
Wichita 
March 2-8 ...... 118,300 126,529 107 arated 
Previous week .. 118,800 110,800 93 March 2-8 ..... 601,200 = 397,574 66 
Year ago ....... 112,800 58,986 52 Previous week .. 601,200 394,135 66 
Two years ago .. 111,132 99,213 89 WOOP BHO 26.200 600,600 372,381 62 
Five-year average ........6..se00+ 80 Two years ago .. 600,600 405,951 68 
TOU-YOAE AVEIARS 0.006 5c ccc cccisecs 74 Five-year average ................ 70 
MON ONE DVO oko o:00 0060sseecs 81 
one PACIFIC COA 
March 2-8 ...... 100,200 94,528 94 we 
Previous week .. 100,200 89,868 90 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
WOOP ONG .ccices 84,600 51,500 61 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Two years ago .. 109,956 96,800 88 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Five-year average .........+.see0. 81 capacity output _ tivity 
Ten-year AVeTAZE .....-cereccceses 79 March err 193,320 *227,894 118 
revious week .. 193,320 215,129 111 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Year ago ...... 225,720 197,353 87 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Two years ago .. 269,100 234,472 87 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Five-year average ...........+.... 85 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 2-8 ...... 791,766 *615,408 78 
Previous week .. 791,766 594,658 75 
ROP GRO icceccs 680,646 345,901 51 
Two years ago .. 795,240 615,612 65 
PIVGsFOGE GVGTERS ciccicccicececce 64 


po a er eee ee ee 63 
*Preliminary. 


TOR FORF BVOTEBS 2c ccccnccscvccses 73 
*Preliminary. 


Portland District 


MERPOR B46 i..000 134,200 160,000 119 
Previous week .. 134,200 *158,264 118 
Te GS boss 60 134,200 79,441 59 
Two years ago .. 143,200 162,150 113 
WEvVG-FORE GVOVTOMS occ ictsccccceses 89 


ee GVOPOIS 6.6008 set ccseeees 84 
*Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeéds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, -—Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


March 2-8 ..... 31,111 988,018 20,002 
Previous week.. 31,271 20,168 
Two weeks ago 30,477 19,636 
 , SOOCELLEe ,96 963,126 11,143 
See 26,445 875,427 15,956 
SEPP eee eee 22,732 911,067 14,189 
ERE 23,143 831,854 13,845 
Five-yr. average 23,679 913,898 15,027 
*Principal mills. ftAll mills. 


582,840 8,700 342,796 59,813 1,913,654 
7,699 59,138 
8,594 58,707 
639,207 7,541 384,440 33,646 1,986,773 
580,290 8,221 351,042 50,622 1,806,759 
536,675 10,015 353,542 46,936 1,801,693 
506,842 10,142 317,861 47,130 1,656,557 
569,171 8,924 349,936 47,630 1,833,005 


**75% of total capacity. 





ferings and these were expected to 
govern the Texas market hereafter 
until the new Texas crop starts to 
market. 


Pacific Prices Advance 
Wheat prices continued their up- 
ward trend in the Pacific Northwest 
and Midwest buyers were paying 
around $2:29 bu for most types of 


soft wheat. Local trading was nom- 
inal as Northwest millers have their 
orders pretty well covered. The box- 
car shortage, which has slowed down 
arrivals of Montana wheat, became 
acute at the week-end, with most 
trade members expecting re-instate- 
ment of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Car Service Order No. 647. 


. 
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ASBE Meeting Hears Thomas Clark 





ATTORNEY GENERAL PRAISES 
WORK OF BAKING INDUSTRY 


C. P. Binner Outlines Proposed Industry-wide Promo- 
tion and Public Relations Campaign 
Formulated by ABA 


By WILFRED E. LINGREN 


Bakery Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Chicago, Ill. — Attorney General 
Thomas C. Clark, speaking at the 
opening session of the twenty-third 
annual convention of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers here 
March 10, labeled the baking indus- 
try as “the most important indus- 
try in the world today.” 

“The function of bringing the staff 
of life to the tables of many mil- 
lions,” he pointed out, “provides the 
best and most effective peacetime 
weapon in fighting off the encroach- 
ments of those who would force upon 
us ideologies contrary to ours.” 

Citing the role the baking and al- 
lied industries played during the war- 
time and postwar periods, he praised 
the efforts made by these industries 
in the food conservation program 
“which made possible the feeding of 
millions of people in foreign areas 
of hunger and spelled the difference 
between these people becoming total- 
itarian states or democratic states.” 

The Attorney General spoke be- 
fore a convention crowd that packed 
the general meeting room of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel and spilled 
over into an additional room con- 
nected to the speakers’ platform by 
a loud speaker. The rate of reg- 
istration during the opening days of 
the convention gave every indica- 
tion of leading to a record attend- 
ance. 

Attorney General Clark praised the 
industry in its efforts to bring about 
uniformity of state laws regulating 
the enrichment of white bread and 
flour. 

“I am happy to see that you are 
leaving the decision regarding the 
necessity for such legislation up to 
the individual states,” he said. 

Also appearing at the opening ses- 
sion of the convention was C. P. 
Binner, president of the American 
Bakers Association, who outlined the 
proposed industry - wide promotion 
and public relations campaign now 
being formulated under the direction 
of ABA. 

Warning of the competition given 
bakery products by other foods, Mr. 
Binner pointed out the interrelation- 
ship of all segments of the baking 
industry and urged co-operation from 
all segments in the campaign. He 
discussed plans to educate through 
public relations and advertising me- 
dia the various sections of the con- 
sumer public—the youth, the house- 
wife and the professional people. 


Pointing out the amounts being: 


spent by other industries in promo- 
tional programs, he urged continued 
effort to push the baking industry’s 
campaign fund beyond the minimum 
figure of $500,000 a year for three 
years. 

From the production men attending 
the ASBE convention, he asked for 
top quality and eye-appeal in baked 





ASBE CONVENTION ELECTS 
NEW OFFICERS 


Chicago, Ill.—J. M. Albright, Mar- 
shall, Field and Co., Chicago, was 
elected president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers at the 
ASBE convention here. Mr. Albright 
was first vice president during the 
past year. Otto Richter, Richter 
Baking Co., San Antonio, Texas, was 
named first vice president, and Je- 
rome H. Debs, Chicago Metallic Man- 
ufacturing Co., was elected second 
vice president. Victor E. Marx, 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chi- 
cago, was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 





goods, “to make the consumer want 
the products and come back for 
more.” 

Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer 
of the ASBE, reported on the growth 
of the society from a membership of 
1,922 last year to a present mem- 
bership of 2,125, an increase of 10%. 
He reported the assets of the or- 
ganization to be in good condition. 

The first panel discussion of the 
convention Monday afternoon cov- 
ered fermentation and processing and 
brought out many interesting discus- 
sions. The panel was composed of 
William Walmsley, Chicago, chair- 
man; R. W. Mitchell, Chicago; Earl 
Palmer, New York; Otto Richter, 
San Antonio, Texas; Fred Schnee- 
berger, Cincinnati; .Dr. Betty Sulli- 
van, Minneapolis, and Al Lumpkin, 
Philadelphia. 

The theme of the discussions was 
to make and maintain quality. The 
first question was long vs. short time 
doughs. It was brought out that 
the time of doughs has been mate- 
rially decreased in recent years, with 
some running as low as two hours. 
One advantage for this system is 
that it requires less working time. 

The longest discussion was over 
cabinet vs. controlled dough rooms. 
Most of the comment favored cabi- 
nets, among the advantages men- 
tioned being greater temperature 
control. It was further said that 
future work will show still greater 
value for the cabinet system. The 
individual cabinet was described as 
the best type, and some factors about 
its use were said still to be a mat- 
ter of opinion. 

On the question of straight vs. 
sponge doughs, both were said to 
make excellent bread, with each one 
having certain individual advantages. 
Bakers were advised to use either 
type which makes the kind of bread 
local consumers want. Both straight 
and sponge doughs were said to make 
excellent hard rolls. 

Under- and over-mixing were said 
to depend upon how the dough is 
made. Water and mixing are re- 


quired to produce satisfactory gluten. 
Over-mixing, it was said, can be com- 





pensated for by giving doughs great- 
er floor time. Moulding, twisting and 
crossgraining were discussed at some 
length, with drum moulding described 
as working well for the average shop. 

The object of homogenization, the 
panel explained, is to get shortening 
and other ingredients thoroughly and 
evenly distributed throughout the 
dough. Among the advantages list- 
ed were greater keeping quality, a 
marked reduction in the number of 
weighings in the baking process and 
better color in the crust. On the 
other hand, more equipment is re- 
quired. Another subject discussed 
was plastic coatings, which are said 
to eliminate the necessity for greas- 
ing trough doughs and pans. 

M. J. Thomas, Chicago, presented 
a paper on “Factors Relating to the 
Tenderness and Staling of Bread,” 
in which he said that consumers 
resist stale bread, and usually judge 
this factor by its softness. He de- 
scribed a series of tests that were 
made to show the softness of bread, 
and among the contributing factors 
listed flour, sugar, milk solids, leci- 
thin, soy flour, shortening, moulding 
and water absorption. An interesting 
discussion followed this report. 

Another report was by J. M. Al- 
bright, Chicago, for the committee 
on technical definitions. Forty-three 
terms have been presented for re- 
definition, some of which the bakery 
engineers and cereal chemists are in 
agreement, which others will require 
further consideration. 

Rowland J. Clark, Chicago, present- 
ed the report of the research com- 
mittee, in which he said many bread 
formulas have been presented for 
study. Work is also being done on 
various types of cake icings. He 
said the committee is open to sug- 
gestions for topics for further study. 

The annual engineers’ dinner was 
held in the Marine dining room of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel the evening 
of March 10. 

General sessions featuring panel 
discussions on production problems 
were scheduled for morning and aft- 
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ernoon sessions through March 13. 


The baked foods display on March 
11, a traditional part of the engin- 
eers’ meetings, offered one of the 
largest and most extensive collec- 
tions of bakery products ever as- 
sembled. 


The traditional early birds’ break- 
fast was scheduled prior to the morn- 
ing sessions of March .12, and con- 
ducted tours of various Chicago bak- 
eries were to be featured the eve- 
ning of March 12. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
DECLARES TWO DIVIDENDS 


New York, N. Y.—The board of 
directors of the Continental Baking 
Co. has declared the following divi- 
dends: A quarterly dividend of $1.37% 
per share on the outstanding $5.50 
dividend preferred stock (in accord- 
ance with section 1, division A, of the 
charter as amended July 24, 1945), 
payable April 1, 1947, to holders of 
record of such stock at the close of 
business March 14, 1947; and a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend, for the first 
quarter of 1947, of 25c per share on 
the outstanding common stock pay- 
able April 1, 1947, to holders of rec- 
ord of such stock at the close of busi- 
ness March 14, 1947. The stock trans- 
fer books will not be closed, the com- 
pany announced. 
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New York State Retail Bakers 
Elect George Cron President 


New York, N. Y. — George Cron, 
Cron Bros., Inc., Richmond Hill, N. 
Y., was elected president of the New 
York State Association of Manufac- 
turing Retail Bakers at the fifty-first 
annual convention of the group held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania here Feb. 
2. 

The brief session following the 
American Retail Bakers Association 
convention handled business matters 
of the association, reports of officers 
and committees and discussion of as- 
sociation work for the coming year. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing were: Raymond Bleier, White 
Star Bakery, Rochester, first vice 
president; Henry Hoer, Hoer’s Bak- 
ery, Bronx, second vice president; 
Charles Vogel, Vogel’s Bakery, Utica, 
third vice president, and Walter G. 
Bauer, Bauer’s Famous Bakery, 
Brooklyn, treasurer. 

Percy M. Stelle, editor, American 
Independent Baker, is secretary of 
the group. 





A resolution adopted at the meet- 
ing put the New York state group 
on record as favoring an aggressive, 
constructive public relations cam- 
paign based on the program handled 
last year by the educational promo- 
tion committee. The resolution stat- 
ed that this action was for the good 
of the industry in the state and 
urged the support of all local asso- 
ciations in the New York state asso- 
ciation. 

A fund of $1,000 to be set aside 
for an educational promotion cam- 
paign in the state was voted and a 
resolution was adopted calling for a 
more extensive system of baking 
schools throughout the state and urg- 
ing members to work toward estab- 
lishing schools in their communities. 

John Benkert, Benkert Bakeries, 
Inc., Long Island City, newly-elecied 
president of ARBA, congratulated his 
convention committee members on 
their work that made the ARBA 
meeting “such an outstanding suc- 
cess.” 
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(ream Puffs Get 
Good Promotion 
in New Book 


HE eclair has come into its own. 

Be it chocolate-coated, plain, or 
French pastry with all the trimmings, 
eclairs are no longer just choice tid- 
pits, tasty morsels, wonderful com- 
pinations of crisp crust and delecta- 
ble cream. 

Milt Gross, one of the zaniest of 
all writers and cartoonists, has done 
for the eclair what Ziegfeld did for 
the American girl. In his new book, 
‘I Shoulda Ate the Eclair,”’ just pub- 
lished by Ziff-Davis, Gross has made 
the cream puff “an instrument of 
social significance, a threat to world 
peace, a challenge to the United Na- 
tions council and a secret weapon 
on a par with the atom bomb,” ac- 
cording to the press releases. 

The story of Fenimore Figgits, 
who in refusing to eat an eclair al- 
most touched off World War III, will 
make the bell toll for all other des- 


serts. 

Milt Gross, the daddy of ‘“Nize 
Baby’ and “That’s My Pop!” has 
turned his 30 years of writing and 
drawing to spreading the gospel of 
the eclair eaters. Through 148 hilari- 
ous cartoons and the mad-cap, rol- 
licking adventures of a little man 
who refused to eat an eclair, he has 
done for pastry what Florida did 
for oranges and Georgia for peaches. 
Bakers and pastry cooks are shout- 
ing “Hosanna” and rolling dough and 
whipping cream. The legion of Gross 
fans is clamoring for the eclairs 
that Fenimore Figgits “shoulda ate.” 
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Prairie Farmers 
Carry Subsidy Load, 
Searle Company Says 


Winnipeg, Man.—Canadian prairie 
farmers are carrying the burden of 
subsidizing cheap wheat to Britain 
under the Canadian-British wheat 
agreement, the Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., says in commenting on a recent 
public address by the Hon. John 
Strachey, British Food Minister, who 
defended the agreement. ° 

“In 1945, which was a peace year, 
but which did not come under the 
wheat agreement, our prairie farm- 
ers supplied Britain with wheat at 
less than the open market price,” 
Says the Searle company. “The loss 
to our prairie farmers, for 1945, on 
the wheat sold to Britain alone, was 
$58,800,000. No one, of course, ex- 
pe¢ts that 1945 loss to be repaid by 
Britain. We do think, however, that 
When prices are to be fixed for the 
last two years of the contract, this 
1945 loss may be sympathetically re- 
membered. 

“Since the agreement started, on 
Aug. 1, 1946, to this date, the third 
week in February, our farmers have 
already lost. $70,700,000 on the wheat 
earmarked for Britain, and if any- 








thing like present prices keep up, the ° 


loss for 1946 on 160,000,000 bus will 
be around $120,000,000 which is one 
sum our farmers will expect to be 
Made up in the last two years of the 
Contract. Then, in addition, to be 
made up would be the losses, if any, 
on the 1947 crop. 

“We are all exceedingly sorry to 
hear of the extreme economic diffi- 
culties that have fallen upon Britain 
as a result of her war efforts. We 
believe that Canada should go to any 
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possible length to assist Britain in her 
hour of distress. If it is necessary 
for Britain to have wheat at $1.55 bu, 
or even at $1, in our humble opinion 
she should have it, and all Canadian 
people should be required to’ pay their 
share of the cost in taxes. 

“What we object to in this agree- 
ment is not subsidized cheap wheat 
to Britain, but that the subsidy is 
taken exclusively out of the pockets 
of the prairie farmers who were not 
a party to the agreement, instead of 
out of the treasury of the Canadian 
government which made the agree- 
ment.” 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
REPORTS RECORD SALES 


Monsanto Chemical Co. set new 
records -for sales and earnings last 
year, even though a strike closed 
three key plants for four months, 
Edgar M. Queeny, chairman of the 
board of directors, reported to stock- 
holders recently. The income in- 
creased 90%, he said, reflecting in- 
creased sales, excess profits tax re- 
peal and the completion of special 
amortization of war facilities in 1945. 

Total net income for 1946 was $10,- 
084,149, equal to $2.37 a common 
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share after preferred requirements, 
compared with $5,318,003, or $1.16 a 
share, the preceding year. Net sales 
of Monsanto and its consolidations, 
exclusive of British and Australian 
subsidiaries, were $99,590,790, a 4% 
increase from $95,339,391 in 1945. 

A breakdown of sales for the two 
years showed a 5% decline in the 
first quarter of 1946, equal totals 
in the two second quarters, a 14% 
decline in last year’s third quarter 
when the strike was in progress and 
a 39% increase in the final 1946 
quarter. © 


If Richard Peek, of the Percy Kent Bag 
Company, hadn’t noticed the cretonne 
slip-covers on the chairs at his table in a restaurant, 
manufacturers and millers might still be packing their 
feed and flour in the same plain white bags which had 
been used for generations. 


It was those slip-covers that gave Mr. Peek the 
idea of making P/K Bags of the colorful materials 
that have won the hearts of American women the 
country over. 


Smart packaging is vital in the successful market- 
ing of your product. Make sure it is the ‘‘best dressed’ 
item on the retailers’ shelves. Put it in P/K Ken- 


BUFFALO 


Print Bags! 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 


= NM PERCY KENT BRE COMPANY, INC. 
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ARNOLD 


_— we 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


© 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
gas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢e FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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No International High Extraction — 
of Flour as an Emergency Device 


Minneapolis, Minn. — High extrac- 
tion of flour on an international level 
is not being seriously considered as a 
means of alleviating the continuing 
world food crisis, according to D.-A. 
FitzGerald, secretary general of the 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil, who was here last week as a par- 
ticipant in the Northwest Farm For- 
um, an account of which appears else- 
where in this issue of The North- 
western Miller. Foreign purchasers 
of flour from this country are per- 
mitted to increase their wheat allo- 
cations by calling for higher than 
normal flour extractions, thus adding 
to their allocations the amount of 
wheat saved in manufacturing the 
flour. But there has been no consid- 
eration, in Washington, Dr. FitzGer- 
ald said, of a policy that would. ap- 
ply this procedure to all flour export- 
ed in the relief program. 

The notion of an 80% or longer ex- 
traction for all wheat-eating peoples 
is no stranger to Washington gossip 
or to certain groups of nutritionists, 
particularly the most vocal of Great 
Britain’s nutritional statesmen. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
naturally is a focal point for such 
gossip, and currently it is engaged 
upon an international survey that 
might be used, if it is not definitely 
so intended, as the basis for such a 
proposal. The FAO study is designed 
to ascertain “wheat milling practices 
and policies” affecting nutrition dur- 
ing the past several years, with prime 
emphasis on the war period and the 
world grain shortage of the past 
year. A survey is now in progress in 
the United States, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. W. R. Aykroyd, director 
of FAO’s nutrition division, and the 
understanding is that a similar sur- 
vey will be made in all other princi- 
pal wheat producing and consuming 
countries. 

Survey in U. S. 

In this country the inquiry aims to 
disclose information on such points 
as: 


I. Wheat production and carry- 
over by years. 

II. Exports of wheat and wheat 
products especially in relation to 
world demand. 

III. Diversions of wheat to non- 
food uses—brewing, distilled liquors, 
industrial _ alcohol synthetic rubber, 
animal feeds. 

IV. Government controls and their 
influence. 

V. Elements of wheat milling 
technology. 

VI.. Wheat varieties and milling 
practice (flour grades) in relation to 
nutritive value. 

VII. Milling for improved nutri- 
tional quality—peeled wheat, Morris 
process, 80% ‘extraction, etc. 

VIII. -Enrichment “of. flour and 
bread. 

Data Not Comparable 


It has been pointed out to Dr. 
Aykroyd that the nutritional needs 
of the various wheat-consuming 
countries are not identical, and that 
therefore no reliable comparisons 
could be made as between one coun- 
try-.and another, and no universal 
formula could be set up as to utiliza- 
tion methods and habits, in particular 
as to flour extraction. 

While FAO researchers . disclaim 
any present interest in establishing 
the basis for an international long- 
extraction practice in flour: manufac- 
ture, it is admitted that, when the 
facts gathered in their survey are 
correlated, these might invite the 
suggestion that bread for nutritional 
reasons, on a long-time no less than 
on an emergency basis; should be 
made universally from long-extrac- 
tion flour. 

Among the British nutritionists 
who are known to have exercised a 
strong influence upon Washington in 
connection with the late -unlamented 
experiment with 80% extraction, and 
who are suspected by less branny- 
minded nutritionists of this country 
of favoring a universal long-extraction 
regimen, are Sir Edward Mellanby, 
Sir Jack Drummond and Sir Ben 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 


the New York Stock Exchange and the Néw York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 


Continental Baking Co.... ...........:- 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. ... 


Cream of Wheat 
*Flour Mills of Sapeticn, Inc. 
General Baking 


General Baking ca, EPS eS ee 


General Foods Corp. 














Close Close 
Mar. 1 Mar. 8 
1947 1947 
vives 33 32% 
37 34 
61% 6 
reer 184% 175% 
1% 71 
eset 210% 185 188% 191 
seers 32 i 39% 
8% 14% 143% 
10% 12% 12% 
saeay 168 174 172 


rere rer re ret y 47% 481, 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd........ 126 131 128% 
General Mills, Inc., ied Pfd.. 114 err 117% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co.......... 93 105 106 
Great A. & P. Tea wag $5 Pfd 131 136 136% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 112 Sees 113% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 181 140 176 176 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” 31 27% 34 
SE MPO UN xin. s <0 4b'tae'b 00 050.605 84 OWs oe ences 54 57 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ............ 98 101 103 
National Biscuit Co. ...........d:cescecevess 251% 32% 313% 
SEE 6-8 616.0» 6.60,4-6.6.0'0-s ba 06 Oh 8 é-00. 6:08 29% 31 A 
(Sears Seer a ee 29% 35% 3444 
Pillsbury Mills, Imc., Pfd. ................5. 102% 106% 106% 
I, II gn b.o0.c'vc ces chee scces cee 30 33% 331% 
. oh Serer ar ocirarseaee eer 901%, 93% 9334 
Quaker Oats, “ _—_ PTE eT ee See re 180 158 165 165 
EY I Io: 8:0; 6.0.0:656-010-4 0:8 $4 6 6.0 68.0% 112% 100% 105 105 
Standard Brands, y= WU bed aete ks ee N ers sce 55 33% ~~ 35% 33% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd............. 101% 98% 100 100 
ZS ASSET ers 63 41% 46% 42% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ...........5.6.6.055 10914 102% 103 104 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ...... $s: t acer 41% 41 
United Biscuit of America ~.:............... 33% 401% 39 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ™ A 
EE OE ok 6 aan Sis 3b 0:0 4 oss 8.06635 60 k0 11% 175% 16% 
Ward Dakine Co., $5.50 Pfd. 100 10534 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Continental Baking Co., National-.Biscuit Co.,- $7—Pfd. 183 187 
U8... PR eae 104 NE OEE Saddi dc cecctevessse 13% 14 


*Chicago stock market. 
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LARROWE’S 
Kila Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 











_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- WITH 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 















DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour . 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 














“Golden Loaf” t's our 


The Flour with oe *Deabe and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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gmith. Of the same persuasion is Sir 
john Orr, Author of the now dis- 
countenanced plan of an all-powerful 
world food board. 

Dr. Mellanby, it has been an- 
nounced, is coming to this country 
next month to conduct a seminar at 
Vanderbilt University on topics that 
have not yet been publicly announced 
put which undoubtedly will have a 
nutritional flavor. 
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Parity Prices for 
Farm Products 
Soar to New High 


Washington, D. C.—Parity prices 
for farm products moved up Feb. 15 
to the highest peaks since 1938, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reported. 

Gains from the previous month 
amounted to 5c bu for wheat; 4c for 
corn, barley and rye; 2%c for oats, 
and 7c cwt for sorghums. Other 
farm products also made substantial 
gains. 

The wheat boost is particularly sig- 
nificant since it points to a probable 
loan rate on the 1947 crop of about 
$1.75 bu on the farm, which might 
involve the government in an ex- 
tremely costly support program if the 
new crop reaches record size as now 
indicated. 





Feb. 15, Jan. 15, Feb. 15, 
1947 1947 1946 
SE 6b Bek Deine ws $ 1.95 $1.90 $ 1.58 
sch te-0.6 60.5.6 1.42 38 1.1 
Sn .6.¢b@w S80 06s -882 858 -714 
rr 1.59 1.55 1.29 
ey spneisstes-0e 1.37 1.33 1.11 
Gr. sorghums, cwt 2.67 2.60 2.17 
Ben, BD cccecces -2740 2666 .2220 
Hogs, cwt ....... 16.10 15.60 13.00 
QO send ews -42 -48 .358 
MERROCD. See ccccee 1.64 1.59 1.30 
Cottonseed, ton 49.80 48.50 40.40 
BPE SS errey 3.73 3.63 3.03 
Soybeans ........ 2.12 2.06 1.72 
Cattle, cwt ...... 12.00 11.70 9.70 
Veal calves, cwt . 14.90 14.50 12.10 
Lambs, cwt ...... 13.00 12.60 10.50 
Butterfat, Ib .... -596 -587 -483 
Chickens, Ib ..... 262 °° 7346 .204 
A eee .404 -393 .328 
eer 1.80 1.75 1.46 
Peanuts, Ib ...... -106 -103 859 
ee ae 26.20 25.50 21.20 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
HOLDS SALES CONFERENCE 


Chicago, Ill.—All members of the 
field organization and the executive 
staff of Victor Chemical Works at- 
tended the firm’s annual sales plan- 
ning conference held here Feb. 18-20. 
The program included talks by mem- 
bers of the top management as well 
as staff experts in all phases of the 
company’s activities. 

Walter B. Brown, president of the 
company, addressed the group on the 
first day, his subject being “Victor 
Moves Forward.” He said that the 
company’s new plant, under construc- 
tion at Victor, Fla., should be pro- 
ducing by this fall despite delays in 
obtaining materials and equipment. 

Otto H. Raschke, vice president and 
director of sales, emphasized that’ the 
company’s policy is always to operate 
on the buyer’s market principle, even 
when swamped with orders. He en- 
couraged field representatives to serv- 
Ice their established customers first, 
but to be on the alert for future busi- 
ness. At no time, he said, would 
Victor accept new business or pre- 
mium prices at the expense of its 
old customers. 

L. E. Jackson of the technical de- 
partment discussed the problem of 
continuous mxing of flour, phosphate, 
Soda and salt. He pointed out the 
desirability of high capacity, day- 
shift operations for mills equipped 
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with bulk flour storage facilities. He 
listed the difficulties encountered in 
present efforts at the mills to main- 
tain uniformity of their products and 
stated that the principal difficulty is 
encountered in varying rate of flour 
fed into the continuous mixer.’ Vic- 
tor is co-operating with several ex- 
perimenting mills, he said, and it is 
not yet known whether a product as 
uniform as that obtained with batch 
mixing can be obtained. 

The advertising program sponsored 
by the Millers National Federation, 
designed to increase the per capita 
consumption of wheat flour, was de- 
scribed by Herman Steen, Chicago, 
vice president and secretary of the 
federation. He explained the various 
methods planned to get the facts on 


flour products before the public. 
E. M. Myers, Victor advertising 


_ manager, showed illustrations of ma- 


terial prepared by his department for 
the use of mill customers. He en- 
couraged regular submission of sug- 
gestions from the sales staff in the 
interest of customers, to make pos- 
sible constant improvements in the 
content and application of advertis- 
ing. 
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DIVIDEND DECLARED 
BY WARD BAKING CO. 
New York, N. Y.—The directors of 
Ward Baking Co. on March 6 de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1%% or $1.37% per share on the 
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outstanding 5%% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the company. A divi- 
dend of 15c per share on the out- 
standing common stock also was de- 
clared. Both dividends are payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 
18. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


McCABE BROS. GRAIN CO. 
PLANS CALGARY FACTORY 


Winnipeg, Man. — McCabe Bros. 
Grain Co., Ltd., here, will build a 
modern livestock feed factory in Cal- 
gary, Alta., as soon as building ma- 
terials become available, according 
to Carl Beardsley, general manager. 
The company now operates plants in 
Winnipeg, Brandon and Edmonton. 




















CENTER OF THE 
WESTERN MARKETS 


* One of a series of advertisements 
based on industrial opportuni- . 
ties in the states served by the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 





Herbert B. Maw, Governor of Utah, tells 
his state’s story. 


“Nature was kind to Utah. Deposited within 
her borders are rich and varied sources of coal 
and iron, lead and zinc, copper, silver and gold. 
These and many other industrial attributes are 
part and parcel of the undeveloped sections of 
this state. 


A gigantic steel industry which can serve the 
west signals our industrial ambition. It will form 
the nucleus of a network of associated industries. 


“Our need now is people and leadership to share 
in the prosperity of a western empire. Our nat- 
ural resources are practically untouched. They 
assure a long life to an industrial future which 
is just now beginning. Utah invites new and 
expanding industry to investigate opportunities 


here before deciding upon new locations.” 


x * * 


For industrial resources and opportunities, 
look to Utah. For unexcelled rail transpor- 
tation... 


be Specific ~- 


say Union Pacific’ 


sk Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for information 
regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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PMA Summary of 1946-47 Export Program 


ment many figures which here- 

tofore have appeared in indi- 
vidual releases, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture March 5 is- 
sued the following detailed report of 
all operations up to Feb. 1 under the 
1946-47 grain export program of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration: 

This program originally called for 
the exportation of 400,000,000 bus of 
grain and grain products during the 
period July, 1946-June, 1947. As pre- 
viously announced, the targets have 
been raised in view of the continuing 
great need for United States grain 
abroad, and the higher rates of ship- 
ment which have been reached. The 
effort now is to reach the 400,000,000- 
bu total as soon as possible, and to 
exceed it as much as possible during 
the rest of the marketing year. 


249,000,000 Bus in 7 Months 


During the seven months, . July 
through January, exports totaled ap- 
proximately 244,000,000 bus of U. S. 
grain. In addition, about 4,800,000 
bus of a Canadian wheat milled in 
bond in the United States were ex- 
ported to bring total exports to slight- 
ly over 249,000,000 bus. It is estimat- 
ed that continuation of recent grain 
shipping rates (an average of 50,000,- 
000 bus a month during December 
and January) would bring exports 
to the 400,000,000-bu about May 1, 
with additional shipments during 
May and June constituting the year’s 
excess over the basic goal. 

The original 400,000,000-bu goal, 
and the breakdown of “targets” with- 
in this total goal, are used as the 
basis for the detailed summaries in 
the accompanying report. This will 
make it possible to get a definite pic- 
ture of what was done during the first 
seven months of the program, and 
what remained to be done—with full 
consideration for the fact that the 
total goal has been raised and that 
individual targets have been or will 
be adjusted. 


400,000,000 Original Goal 

Of the 400,000,000-bu total in the 
original program it was contemplated 
that 267,000,000 bus would consist of 
wheat and wheat flour equivalent 
(including 17,000,000 bus carried over 
from the 1945-46 export program) 
and 133,000,000 bus of corn, oats and 
other grains and grain products. 
While these are the targets of the 
original 400,000,000-bu program, the 
proportion of wheat in the total pro- 
gram has been increased. This has 
been done because of the preference 
of foreign claimants for wheat for 
food purposes, the difficulties in dry- 
ing and shipping other grains, and 
the problems in the effective use of 
these other grains by claimant coun- 
tries. 

Of the wheat and flour total of 
267,000,000 bus, 142,000,000 bus were 
listed for shipment as wheat (133,- 
000,000 bus by PMA and 9,000,000 
bus by the commercial trade), and 
125,000,000 bus as flour. Most of the 
flour, and a large part of the 133,- 
000,000 bus of corn and other grains 
and grain products is to be procured 
by claimants through commercial 
channels (chief exceptions being 
PMA procurement for UNRRA and 
U.S. Occupied Zones in Europe and 
the Far East). 

Secretary Anderson reported to 
the President on Nov. 29 that as of 
Nov. 15, the PMA had shipped, had 


Birent ma together in one state- 


on hand, or had under contract the 
133,000,000 bus of whole grain wheat 
needed to meet the government pro- 
curement requirements under the 
original targets of the program. The 
secretary also pointed out in his Nov. 
29 report that it might be desirable 
to ship somewhat more wheat and 
correspondingly less corn and other 
grains under the 400,000,000-bu pro- 
gram. 

Accordingly, PMA purchases of 
wheat were continued beyond the 
133,000,000 bus needed to meet orig- 
inal target breakdowns. A total of 
about 48,000,000 bus of wheat was 
bought between Nov. 15 and Jan. 31. 

The report which follows covers 
Commodity Credit Corp. (BMA) 
stocks and purchases, exports, inven- 
tory position and locations, as well as 
estimates for commercial exports. 
Estimates of shipments still needed 
to meet “targets” are based on the 
original 400,000,000-bu program. 


W heat and Flour 


CCC Stocks and Purchases.—On 
June 30, 1946, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. owned 30,000,000 bus of wheat 
and 4,623,000 cwt of flour (10,170,000 
bus, wheat equivalent). The com- 
bined total of wheat and flour in 
terms of wheat was 40,170,000 bus. 

From July 1 through Jan. 31, the 
CCC bought 152,900,000 bus of wheat 
and 16,852,000 cwt of flour (38,308,000 
bus, wheat equivalent) for a combined 
total of wheat and flour in terms of 
wheat of 191,208,000 bus. 

The combined total of wheat and 
flour on hand June 30, 1946, and pur- 
chases of wheat and flour from July 
1 through Jan. 31 was the equivalent 
of 231,378,000 bus. 


Exports, Inventory, Location 


PMA Exports.—During the period 
July 1 through Jan. 31 the PMA ex- 
ports of wheat totaled 114,600,000 
bus, and of flour 15,468,000 ewt (34,- 
647,000 bus, wheat equivalent). Com- 
bined PMA exports of wheat and flour 
in terms of wheat totaled 149,247,000 
bus of wheat. 


1946-47 GRAIN EXPORT “TARGETS” 


CCC Inventory, Feb. 1, 1947.—The 
Feb. 1 inventory consisted of 68,300,- 
000 bus of wheat and 6,007,000 cwt 
of flour (13,831,000 bus, wheat equiva- 
lent). This is a total of 82,131,000 
bus of wheat and flour (in wheat 
equivalent) in CCC inventory as of 
Feb. 1. 

The inventory of wheat included 
26,700,000 bus on hand, 28,200,000 
bus deliverable in February and 13,- 
400,000 bus deliverable in March, 
1947. 

The Feb. 1 inventory of flour in- 
cluded 1;335,000 cwt on hand with 
the remainder of the listed inventory 
(4,672,000 ewt) deliverable in Feb- 
ruary, March and April. 

Location of CCC Wheat and Flour. 
—The 26,700,000 bus of wheat the 
CCC had on hand on Feb. 1 were in 
the following locations: 6,600,000 bus 
at ports, 3,400,000 bus in transit and 
the remainder at interior elevators. 

The 1,335,000 cwt of flour the CCC 
had on hand on Feb. 1 were in the 
following locations: 1,091,000 at ports 
and 244,000 en route to ports. 


Trade Exports 


Trade Exports of Wheat and Flour. 
—In addition to the wheat and flour 
exported by PMA from July 1 through 
Jan. 31, the commercial trade ex- 
ported an estimated 5,200,000 bus of 
wheat and 18,700,000 cwt- of flour 
(the equivalent of 43,000,000 bus of 
wheat). Trade exports of wheat and 
flour in terms of wheat were 48,200,- 
000 bus. 

Total Exports of Wheat and Flour. 
—tThe combined exports of wheat and 
flour by PMA and the commercial 
trade from July 1 through Jan. 31 
(in terms of wheat) totaled 197,500,- 
000 bus, leaving 69,500,000 bus to be 
shipped through June 30, 1947, in 
order to meet the basic target of 
267,000,000 bus of wheat and flour 
included in the 1946-47 export pro- 
gram. . 

The unshipped balance of 69,500,000 
bus on Feb. 1 consisted of 18,400,000 
bus of wheat by PMA, 3,800,000 bus 
of: wheat by the commercial trade, 


AND PERFORMANCE THROUGH JAN. 31, 1947 


(In terms of bus) 


Remainder of 





























target to be CCC 
; Exported exported thru inventories 
“Targets” July 1-Jan. 31 June 30, 1947 Feb. 1, 1947 
Wheat— 
| PUTT CTE eT Cee 133,000,000 114,600,000 18,400,000 68,300,000 
rer ers errr er ee 9,000,000 5,200,000 S:S00,000 j= susecs 
WOOO 60. skcecccs:csnass 142,000,000 119,800,000 22,200,000 j& = = = .eeses 
Flour (in wheat equivalent)— 
i TT rer eee (Mostly by 34,700,000 (Mostly by 13,831,000 
BHO cee ssivecerecenodas Trade) 43,000,000 seaae>) 20 eee oe 
OEE. 09:2 sr brworntsses 125,000,000 *77,700,444 47,300,000 §j$. evess 
Corn, oats, other grains and 
grain products— 
| SESS TT ee eee eee ee (About % by 20,300,000 (About &% by 29,513,000 
Pe ee ee Trade) 26,600,000 eee 0 060tététs—~tsés«SC 
BORE cc ccnctecesesies 133,000,000 46,900,000 $6,300,000. = = = =§ sesecs 
GRAND DOERR: oss csveceaese 400,000,000 244,400,000 155,600,000 111,644,000 


*About 4,800,000 bus of Canadian wheat 


milled in bond in the United States were ex- ~ 


ported during this period, to bring total flour exports to 82,500,000 bus and total grain 


exports to 249,200,000 bus. 


CCC WHEAT, FLOUR AND OTHER GRAIN STOCKS, PURCHASES, EXPORTS, 
INVENTORIES 


-Wheat— 
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10,170,000 




















us 
Stocks, June 30, 1946 ............ 30,000,000 4,623,000 = 40,170,000 
Purchases, July 1-Jan. 31 ........ 152,900,000 16,852,000 = 38,308,000 191,208,000 
TT ee er ee eee 182,900,000 21,475,000 — 48,478,000 231,378,000 
Exports, July 1-Jan. 31 ...... 114,600,000 - 15,468,000 — 34,647,000 149,247,000 
Feb. 1, 1947, inventory ...... 68,300,000 6,007,000 =— 13,831,000 82,131,000 
Grain Corn grits 
Corn Oats Barley sorghums & meal 
(corn equiv.) 

bus bus bus bus bus 
Stocks, June 30, 1946 .......... ae! - . . Serges 2), weekee:,. | “s2eniieh 3,560,000 
Purchases, July 1-Jan. 31 .... 33,500,000 5,374,000 4,822,000 680,000 8s seccee 
r,. Meer eee oe rey ere es 35,383,000 5,374,000 4,822,000 680,000 3,560,000 
Exports, July 1-Jan. 31... 8,717,000 5,298,000 2,067,000 664,000 3,560,000 
Feb. 1, 1947, inventory .... 26,666,000 76,000 2,755,000 16,000 eccece 


and 47,300,000 bus of wheat in the 
form of flour. 

As of Feb. 1, the PMA had about 
49,900,000 bus more than enough 
wheat to meet its portion of the un- 
shipped balance of wheat, and near. 
ly 14,000,000 bus of wheat in the form 
of flour. The remainder of flour, 
much of which is to be procured by 
the commercial trade for shipment 
through June 30, 1947, totaled 33. 
300,000 bus. 

As the full amount of flour procure. 
ment and shipments is reached, the 
additional wheat which PMA has 
bought will add to the 267,000,000 
bus wheat and flour target. 


Corn and Other Grains 


Corn.—CCC stocks of corn on June 
30, 1946, totaled 1,882,600 bus. Pur- 
chases from July 1 through Jan. 31 
totaled 33,500,000 bus. Exports July 
1 through Jan. 31 totaled 8,717,000 
bus, leaving 26,666,000 bus in inven- 
tory as of Feb. 1, 1947. Of this quan- 
tity 5,340,000 bus were at ports and 2,- 
240,000 bus were in transit. Most of 
the remainder was scheduled for de- 
livery to CCC by March 31, 1947. 

The CCC also had stocks of 3,560,- 
000 bus of corn grits and meal (in 
corn equivalent) on June 30, 1946. 
These stocks consisted of corn prod- 
ucts which had been processed from 
the so-called “bonus” corn purchased 
by CCC prior to July 1 as a part of 
the PMA program to increase the 
exports of foodstuffs and also to in- 
crease the supply of by-product feeds 
in the United States. The entire 
quantity of PMA corn grits and meal 
was exported through Jan. 31. 


Corn Buying Light 


PMA procurement of corn and other 
grains and grain products was rela- 
tively light during the first half of the 
fiscal year for two main reasons: 
(1) corn supplies were tight before 
the new 1946 crop came in last fall, 
and the high moisture content of new 
crop corn limited the availability of 
corn; (2) a large quantity of the 
grain and grain products in this clas- 
sification is scheduled for shipment 
through commercial channels. In 
January, PMA purchases of corn 
were increased in volume to meet 
that portion of the total which will 
be handled by government purchase. 

Oats.—CCC had no oats on June 
30, 1946, bought 5,374,000 bus from 
July 1 through Jan. 31, 1947, export- 
ed 5,298,000 bus July 1 through Jan. 
31. Feb. 1 inventory was 76,000 bus. 

Barley—CCC had no barley on 
June 30, 1946, bought 4,822,000 bus 
from July 1 through Jan. 31, exported 
2,067,000 bus since July 1. The Feb. 
1 inventory of 2,755,000 bus included 
985,000 at ports. The remainder was 
scheduled for delivery at ports in 
February and March. 

Grain Sorghums.—CCC had no 
grain sorghums on June 30, 1946, 
bought 680,000 bus through Jan. 31, 
and exported 664,000 through Jan. 31. 
The Feb. 1 inventory of 16,000 bus 
was at Galveston. 

Trade Exports of Corn and Other 
Grains.—In addition to the 20,300,000 
bus of corn and other grains exported 
by PMA from July through Jan. 31 
the trade exported an estimated 26,- 
000,000 bus of oats, grain sorghums, 
corn, rye and barley. 

Total Exports of Corn and Other 
Grains—The combined PMA and 
trade exports of corn and other grains 
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for the same period were about 46,- 
990,000 bus, leaving 86,100,000 bus to 
be exported through June 30, 1947, 
in order to meet the 133,000,000 bus 
of corn and other grains originally 
included in the 1946-47 -export pro- 


Serost of the wheat and corn in 
CCC stocks of June 30, 1946, and the 
quantities of 1945 crop grain deliv- 
ered to CCC from July 1 through 
Sept. 7 were bought at ceiling prices 
plus the 30c bu bonus to farmers 


‘under the Emergency Grain Export 


—.—— BREAD IS THE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Program. Purchases of 1946 crop 
wheat during this period were made 
at ceiling prices. Since Sept. 7 the 
purchases of these grains have been 
made on the basis of the best offers 
received at prices not in excess of 
prevailing market prices. Purchases 
of other grains and of flour through 
Sept. 7 were at ceiling prices, and 
since September the prevailing mar- 
ket price. CCC selling prices of 
grains and grain products to all claim- 
ants under the export program cover 
all costs to CCC. 


STAFF OF LIFE —— 





The Red Cross and 


Gl’s Overseas Came to 


“W HEN you think of the Red 
Cross, you think of doughnuts 
—and vice versa,” a GI was heard to 
remark recently. And, no wonder! 
To meet anticipated needs, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross purchased in this coun- 
try during the war enough doughnut 
flour to make approximately 1,598,- 
400,000 doughnuts based on an esti- 
mate of 25 doughnuts per pound of 
doughnut flour. 

Red Cross “clubmobiles” and can- 
teens alone dispensed 253,982,600 
doughnuts to military personnel dur- 
ing the two peak years of activities 
in overseas theaters. In one month 
28,193,000 doughnuts were served 
from ‘“clubmobiles” and canteens plus 
57,764,550 snacks including dough- 
nuts served from clubs. 

While it was necessary at the re- 
quest of the army that charges be 
made for meals and lodgings at clubs, 
these charges were under cost. No 
charges were made for either food 
or supplies distributed from ‘“club- 
mobiles” or other mobile units serv- 
ing men in isolated areas. ; 

At the highest point .of Red Cross 
overseas recreation activities in June, 
1945, there were 787 clubs in opera- 
tion in the major theaters, 289 ‘“club- 
mobiles” and 111 canteens. While 
reduced in numbers, these recreation 
facilities are being continued for the 
occupation forces. 

Servicemen now in occupation duty 
abroad are apt to be young, perhaps 
away from home and country for the 
first time. 

In army Red Cross clubs, staffed 
by friendly American girls wearing 
the familiar gray uniform of the Red 
Cross, these men can forget their oc- 
cupation blues with sight-seeing tours 
to historical centers and ancient 


RED CROSS DOUGHNUTS—The American Red Cross purchased in this 
country during the war enough doughnut flour to make approximately 


the Doughnut 
Ww Ww 
Think of Them Together 


cities. Or they can while away pleas- 
ant hours in hobby craft shops in 
the recreation centers, giving expres- 
sion to the old American urge to 
whittle and hammer and saw ‘and 
tinker. Here they can fashion souve- 
nirs for the folks back home and for- 
get their loneliness for a while. 

To maintain at all times civilian 
contact with the home community, 
an American Red Cross field director 
is stationed with troops to serve them 
in a welfare capacity. When trouble 
arises at home, this representative of 
the American people can send an 
emergency message to the soldier’s 
home town chapter of the Red Cross. 
Perhaps the soldier’s family is in 
financial need. Chapter Home Serv- 
ice workers stand ready to help with 
loan or grant. Whatever the need, 
the Red Cross will aid the family 
in solving problems arising out of 
absence in military service. This re- 
sponsibility is a charter obligation 
of the American Red Cross. 

In military hospitals Red Cross 
workers work with doctors and nurses 
as part of a clinical team to promote 
the recovery of patients. Their job 
is to relieve anxieties which may de- 
velop in connection with a patient’s 
illness or injury, and to provide him 
with a host of recreation services 
adapted to his needs, whether he is 
bedfast or ambulatory. 

In the present fiscal year, the 
American Red Cross is spending $26,- 
000,000 on its overseas program for 
American servicemen. These millions 
are evidence of the solicitude of the 
American people for the welfare of 
its armed forces. The Red Cross is 
asking for further backing during 
the March fund campaign. 


1,598,400,000 doughnuts, according to a recent Red Cross announcement. 
Above, an ordnance salvage crew working in Zwinge Pass, Attu, is 


visited by an American Red Cross “clubmobile.” 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 


operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











































RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 



















for lighter 
fluffier cakes 



























CAKE FLOURS 


“Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenllel Flour Mills. 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 


















“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 
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The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 





The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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Grain Stocks of Top Exporting 
Nations Gain 5% on Jan. 1 


Washington, D. C. — Total grain 
supplies in the four principal export- 
ing countries on Jan. 1 were estimat- 
ed to be 135,000,000 short tons, an 
increase of about 5% compared with 
a year earlier, but breadgrain sup- 
plies at 41,500,000 short tons were 
even smaller than the low level a 
year ago, according to information 
available in the Office of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Relations. With the small- 
er breadgrain supply, increased use 
of coarse grains for direct human 
feed will have to be made for most 
effective use of supplies, OF AR points 
out. 

The total supply, though above 
last year’s, was still somewhat less 
than on Jan. 1, 1944 and 1945. Sup- 
plies of wheat and oats were smaller 
than a year ago, but corn stocks were 
considerably larger, with large stocks 
in the United States accounting for 
the bulk of the increase. Exports of 
all grain from the supply remaining 
on Jan. 1, 1946, totaled about 15,200,- 
000 short tons during January-June, 
of which about 12,200,000 tons were 
wheat. If exports reach that level by 
the end of June, 1947, a larger pro- 
portion of the total wil have to be 
shipped as coarse grains. 

As harvesting of small grains be- 
comes general in December in both 
Argentina and Australia, the new 
crops, as well as old grain stocks re- 
maining on Jan. 1, enter into the 
supply on that date for those two 
countries. It should be noted that 
the situation is different in the North- 
ern Hemisphere countries, where old 
grain stocks remaining from previous 
harvests make up the entire supply. 
The corn supply in Argentina is also 
exclusively old-crop grain since the 
corn harvest normally does not get 
actively under way until April. 


U. S. Stocks Up 

Total grain stocks in the United 
States were up slightly from a year 
earlier as a result of the large corn 
stocks remaining from the record 
crop, but other grain stocks were 
smaller. Wheat stocks from the rec- 
ord crop are the smallest Jan. 1 
stocks since 1940, reflecting the re- 
duced carry-over and the heavy ex- 
port movement again this season. 

Canada’s Jan. 1 grain _ stocks, 
though estimated to be slightly larg- 
er than last year’s, were substantial- 


ly below the 1944 and 1945 level. Oats 
and barley show a slight increase 
while estimated wheat stocks are lit- 
tle changed from last year, despite an 
increased production of about 100,- 
000,000 bus, compared with the 1945 
crop. Wheat stocks, placed at about 
half the 1944 level, like those of the 
United States, have been reduced 
materially by low reserves and large 
exports. 

The Argentine grain supply appears 
to be a little larger than on Jan. 1, 
1946, as a result of the better out- 
come of the small-grain harvest this 
season. The total grain crop for the 
coming period will depend on the corn 
crop, which will be harvested begin- 
ning in late March. Crop prospects 
for corn are said to be generally fa- 
vorable, though some locust damage 
has been reported, notably in Cor- 
doba, where damage is placed at 
about 15%. The planted acreage is 
about the same as for last year. 

The grain supply in Australia is 
about 10% less than the fairly small 
supply last year. Poor crop outturns 
in parts of the country this season 
brought the supply down below the 
expected level. Serious drouth con- 
ditions, especially in New South 
Wales, reduced crop prospects, and 
the wheat outturn is now reported at 
117,000,000 bus. This contrasts with 
earlier prospects for 160,000,000 bus. 


Reduced Wheat Stocks 


Supplies of wheat in the four ex- 
porting countries, estimated at 1,353,- 
000,000 bus—the smallest since 1940— 
were slightly less than the very low 
level of January, 1946. Most of the 
reduction occurred in the United 
States and Australian supply, with 
Canadian stocks showing little change 
and the Argentine supply a slight in- 
crease. The exportable surplus from 
these supplies is considerably below 
the abnormally large world import 
requirements for breadgrains. 

Stocks of rye continue small in the 
Northern Hemisphere. United States 
stocks of 9,000,000 bus were the 
smallest Jan. 1 stocks on record. 
Canadian stocks, though small, were 
estimated to be slightly larger than 
at the beginning of 1946. Low stocks 
reflect the marked reduction in rye 
acreage and production, especially in 
the United States, where the 1946 rye 
acreage for grain was less than half 


CONVENTION GROUP—Pictured at the annual convention of the Wash- 
ington State Feed Association Feb. 22 in Seattle are, left to right, Ron 
Kennedy, secretary of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association; 
John G. Wilson, manager of the Washington State Feed Association; 
E. G. Cherbonnier, St. Louis, Mo., feed consultant, and A. J. McFarlane, 
president of the Washington association and sales manager for feed 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 
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the 1938-42 average. The Argentine 
supply is somewhat larger than a 

ago, as a result of the record 
rop harvested in December-January. 

Total supplies of barley show little 
change, but more change is indicated 
for individual countries. United 
States stocks were about 10% less 
than at the beginning of 1946, owing 
to a decline in carry-in stocks at the 
beginning of the season. Some in- 
crease is estimated for the other 
countries, amounting to about 20% in 
Argentina, where a favorable barley 
outturn has just been harvested. 

The supply of oats was less than in 
last year, with most of the decline 
occurring in the United States. Re- 
duced stocks in this country indicate 
increased use during the latter part 
of 1946, since the supply at the begin- 
ning of the season was up slightly 
from a year earlier. Small reductions 
in Argentine and Australian supplies 
are about balanced by the increase 
estimated for Canada. 

The record corn crop in the United 
States was the outstanding develop- 
ment in the corn situation. Jan. 1 
stocks were up 333,000,000 bus from 
a year ago. Stocks in Argentina 
were low following the small crops 
harvested during March-June of 1945 
and 1946. Prospects for the crop 
take harvested this spring are more 
favorable. About average yields on 
the acreage reported would give an 
outturn of about 220,000,000 bus, or 
55% above last year’s low yield, from 
virtually the same acreage. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 
PLAN JUNE CONVENTION 


Braidwood, Ill—The 1947 conven- 
tion of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Association and the annual 
conference of the macaroni-noodle in- 
dustry will be held at the French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., 
June 23-24. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAIL TRANSPORTATION 
TIED UP BY SNOWSTORM 


Toronto, Ont—Another heavy 
snowstorm has hampered rail trans- 
portation in eastern Canada. Rail- 
ways had been getting their lines 
cleared and boxcars which had been 
stormbound were beginning to move 
when another blizzard struck. 

The grain supply situation in the 
eastern provinces shows little or no 
improvement as yet as the result of 
priority given to this movement, and 
the present storm will add still fur- 
ther complications. With heavy snow- 
falls so late in the season it is feared 
that opening of navigation on the 
Great Lakes will not be as early as 
is usually the case. 

In any event scarcity of boxcars 
has prevented any accumulation of 
grain at the head of the lakes for 
shipment by water when this is pos- 
sible. Altogether prospects for an 
adequate supply of feeding grains in 
eastern Canada in the near future are 
not bright. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS FEED MEN PLAN 
4 REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Chicago, Ill—Four regional meet- 
ings on sales promotion and em- 
Ployee training have been scheduled 
by the Illinois Feed Association for 
its membership and feed dealers in 
Illinois during the week of March 
24-28, 

The meetings, which will begin at 

P.m., will be held in Belleville, 
March 24; in West Frankfort, 
March 25; in Danville, March 26, and 
in Peoria, March 27. 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 
storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 
in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus inti- 
mate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of supe- 


rior milling wheats. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. | 














ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 








| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 

















Just always GOOD FLOUR moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. VOIGT MILLING CO. 
"| Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 -_ 
ACME — GOLD DRIFT | | Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Better Bakery Flours MONTANA 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mer, BELGRADE, MONT. 














EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Yerterday, Today & Tomorrow Vi 


Youthful Explorer 

OHN HALL, 16-year-old pupil 

at the National Bakery School, 
has been chosen as a member of an 
expedition to Newfoundland organ- 
ized by the Public Schools Explora- 
tion Scheme. The expedition, which 
is to map and photograph unexplored 
territory of the northern peninsula, 
will leave at the end of July under 
the command of Surgeon-Commander 
Murray-Levick, R. N. They will be 
away for nearly two months. 

John, who is a member of the 
Osteria Sea Scouts, is also interested 
in photography and hopes to act as 
an assistant to the photographers 
with the expedition. “On this oc- 
casion, I don’t want to do any cook- 
ing,” he said. “I certainly don’t want 
to be left at the base camp as a 
cook.” 

John has already done some travel- 
ing, however. In 1945, he went on a 
climbing course organized by Pro- 
fessor Woodhead of Bangor Univer- 
sity, which was held on Mt. Snowdon. 
Last year’s scout camp was in Ire- 
land and at Christmas John went to 
France for a holiday. 

When he returns in September, 
John will go on with his two-year 
course. After he finishes the course 
he will probably be called up for Na- 
tional Service. “I think I shall try 
to get in a technical corps in the 
army,” he said. “I want to carry on 
doing something with an interest to 
it. I am quite willing to go in the 
Catering. Corps, in fact it would prob- 
ably be a good idea, then I shan’t go 
away from here and forget all about 
the trade I have been studying.” 


Country Store 

HE old country store, according 

to Ernest A. Gady, who runs a 
general store at Rainsville, Ind., “‘is 
still present in a big way, plus its old- 
fashioned Republican and its die-hard 
Democrat, both going strong with the 
pot-bellied stove. Mighty is their 
combined draft!” 

Mr. Gady was recently publicized 
by Hal Boyle, Associated Press col- 
umnist, who had lamented that city 
slickers had stolen the cheese-and- 
cracker forum of the rural folk and 
turned it into a neon-lighted saloon. 

“Election prophecies, weather fore- 
casts and crop estimates still rate 
tops above John L. Lewis, Joe Louis 
and football,” Mr. Gady said in re- 
futing the statement. “The snuff box 
still hangs on the wall, and the spit- 
tin’ terbaccer outsells the Camel 
which created so many pedestrians. 

“Ketchup, cheese bubbles and 
castor oil run close second to 
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pot 


little money.” 








“Red Sawyer was in t’other day,” | 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “all het up on | 
account that while it seemed 


could get lumber and machinery | 
they’d start right in buildin’ so | 
many mills things would go to | 
ag’in. | 
through bellyachin’ I told him 
that I wa’nt so forebodin’ on account of so many 
mills bein’ built as I was on account of there not bein’ | 
enough millers bein’ born to run ’em so’s to make a 


said Old Dad 


like millin’ was pretty | 
fair right now, he al- | 
lowed that soon’s the | 
guv ment got its bill out 
of things so millers 


When Red 


was 


—R.E.S. | 











bologna, Bull Durham and butter- 
milk in gross sales. A sign proclaims 
that the grocer is paying 34c a dozen 
for good eggs and 14c for bad ones. 
Another sign announces that the po- 
litical views expressed here do not 
necessarily reflect the opinions of the 
storekeeper.” 


Candy Consumption 
VER a billion dollars’ worth of 
candy slipped down American 
gullets last year. That’s an estimat- 
ed 20 lbs to a person—or a total of 
2,500,000,000 Ibs, says Pathfinder 
News Magazine. 

Final Department of Commerce re- 
ports may show, in fact, that Ameri- 
cans ate even more candy in 1946 
than in the peak year of ’44, when 
candy-craving G.I.’s boosted the av- 
erage take to 20.5 lbs. (Prewar av- 
erage was less than 16 lbs). 

They paid for it, too. Over the year, 
average price per pound jumped from 
about 50c to 60c —double what it was 
before the war. Even kids’ taste went 
extravagant. In the good old days, 
penny candy amounted to 10% of to- 
tal value of candy sold. Now it’s 
slumped to 24%. 


Pioneering Baker 


LONDON baker, Alfred William 
Granger, set out for South Afri- 

ca recently in the hopes of finding a 
new life for himself and his family. 
Mr. Granger is one of a party of 30 
who are making the 6,000-mile trek 
in five Chevrolet trucks. The party 
includes a doctor and three reg- 


istered nurses. Starting from Calais, 
their route will take them from Mar- 
seilles by ship to Algiers, over the 
Sahara and through Nigeria, French 
Equatorial Africa, the Belgian Congo 
and Northern Rhodesia. 

A former Peckham master baker 
and a member of the N. A., Mr. 
Granger’s business, A. Granger and 
Son, Ltd., was started 60 years ago 
by his grandfather. When he is set- 
tled, he expects to send for his wife 
and two children who are now living 
in London. 


Generosity Tax 
MERICANS, generously sending 
gift parcels to a friend or rela- 
tive over-seas, find themselves or the 
recipient taxed by the receiving coun- 
try, according to the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 

For example, the United Kingdom 
charges duty on gift parcels just as 
on commercial shipments. However, 
the British Board of Trade has ex- 
empted from wartime import regula- 
tions parcels marked “gifts—not for 
resale.” Printed matter and paint- 
ings are the only duty-free gifts. On 
radios the duty is 20%, tubes 3344%, 
most clothing 20%, soap 30%, ciga- 
rettes $8.17 a pound, tea 13c a pound, 
etc. 

France is more liberal, although 
there are restrictions. Gift packages 
are restricted to 5 kilograms (about 
11 pounds) per person per week. The 
packages may not contain tobacco, 
and furs, leather goods, nylons and 
sportswear are subject to luxury taxes 
of 16, 18 or 25% ad valorem and to 
import duties. 
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No exemption is made in the USSR 
for gifts or charity shipments from 
the provisions of its tariff schedules, 
Used clothing is admitted into Soviet 
territory only if accompanied by dis- 
infection certificates. Jewelry, play- 
ing cards, quinine, rubber boots and 
silk yard goods are flatly banned. 

Duty on clothing is 100%, knitted 
articles 75%, perfumes and cosmetics 
250% and socks, stockings and un- 
derwear 75%. Many items may not 
be sent in amounts exceeding $1 per 
package. Yugoslavia, however, per- 
mits gift packages duty free, but on- 
ly one 5 kilogram package is per- 
mitted from the same sender in two 
weeks’ time, and gift packages are 
generally limited to relief items. 

Switzerland has no provision for 
duty-free gifts except used clothing. 
Moreover, Swiss inhabitants receiv- 
ing items on the ration list must sur- 
render the required  ration-card 
coupons. Some of the duties, paid 
per pound including packing, are: 
men’s woolen clothing 38c, women’s 
woolen clothing 42c, roasted coffee 
llc, vegetable cooking fats 5c, toilet 
soap 10c, cigarettes $1.95 to $2.50, 
and confectionery 10c. 


Books and Good 


USTOMERS of the Ideal Mar- 

ket, Lincoln, Neb., often come 
home, toting a book in the grocery 
bag. 

Wedged between the store’s coun- 
ters is a 600-volume branch of the 
city’s library. Like the market, the 
“booketeria” is self-service. (Book 
borrowers even figure out their own 
fines). They like it, reports Manager 
Lyle Hans. And so does he. There 
was a definite hike in grocery sales 
the first two months after he started 
satisfying “book appetites.” — Path- 
finder News Magazine. 


Grain Elevator 


Noeturne 


Against the skyline of the night 

Like giant sentries sharply drawn 

By starry fingers in the light 

Of a half-shrouded moon, they 
stand— 

As man, with God’s kind aid, has 
planned— 

These elevators sensing vivid dawn. 


Sentries, and safeguards to the hea!th 
Of hungry nations (in their keeping 
A future store of modest wealth) 
With life’s own grain and fiber, they 
Await horizons of the day— 

Etched by a Master never sleeping. 


—Robert Cary. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Planning Can Prevent Fires 


Alarming Rate of Losses Can Be Reduced, Mill Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau States, by Eliminating Causes of Fires 


what happens provided it doesn’t 

happen to him. 

Consequently lots of people aren’t 
at all concerned that big fires con- 
tinue to occur at an ever-increasing 
rate or that the fire losses this year 
will reach an all-time peak. 

But every business man knows that 
the other fellow’s fires do affect him 
—because he has to kick in to help 
pay the insurance loss, perhaps more 
directly through loss of customers or 
sources of supply. 

But this communication isn’t to 
talk about the other fellow’s fires; 


|: IS said that nobody cares much 


it’s to call to your attention that: 


what is happening to him might hap- 
pen to you. 

If it did—well, you can finish that 
sentence. 

So let’s concentrate on the problem 
as it pertains to you personally. 

We wonder if you realize that in 
nine cases out of ten, the difference 
between having a little fire and a 
big one—the kind that slaps you 
down — is lack of foresight? By that 
we mean failure to appreciate what 
might or could happen and to make 
advance preparations accordingly. 

If you could study the records of 
these large fires you would learn that 
to be a fact. We've done it and are 
passing the information along. 

The solution would seem to be 
pretty simple, then, wouldn’t it? To 
avoid having a big fire you just plan 
not to have one! 

Such planning involves much the 
Same procedure as any other kind of 
business planning. It isn’t particu- 
larly complicated. It isn’t expensive. 
Nor does it vary much with the size 
of the plant or its location. 

You can do it. If you don’t do it, 
it may in fact prove to be one of the 
most expensive omissions of your 
business career. ‘ 

Please take time to read the re- 
mainder of this article. As you do so, 
mentally review conditions in your 
Plant. We'll leave it entirely to you 
as to whether there aren’t a few 
things that could be done in order to 
avoid the possibility of your having 
& serious fire. 

The following factors frequently re- 
sult in unnecessarily large fire losses: 


Excessive Amounts of Dust or Other 
Combustible Litter 


It is not well enough appreciated 
the extent to which poor housekeep- 


ing conditions affect the spread of 
fire. 

The destructiveness of a dust ex- 
plosion in a stand of rolls or in an 
elevator leg is likely to be limited to 
that immediate locality unless 
through the presence of excess dust 
on the ledges, beams and walls the 
explosion is propagated beyond its 
point of origin. A small fire that 
otherwise could be controlled with an 
extinguisher may, if there is com- 
bustible litter scattered about, be ex- 
tended beyond control of the fire de- 
partment before the extinguisher can 
be brought into action. 

Rapidly spreading fire means not 
only greater property loss but mul- 
tiplies the chances for injuries and 
deaths among the plant personnel. It 
matters little that a plant can be 
evacuated in a matter of minutes if 
there is present a highly combustible 
fuse that can spread destruction 
throughout the plant in a matter of 
seconds. 


Blocked Fire Doors 


Fires that normally should have 
been confined to one section of a 
building often spread into other sec- 
tions because fire doors have been 
fastened open or are otherwise ob- 
structed. If doors are likely to be 
obstructed, guards should be _ pro- 
vided. If normally closed doors must 
be used so frequently that employees 
are likely to block them open, it is 
advisable to provide counterweights 
and tackle with fusible links so that 
the doors may be left open but will 
close automatically in event of fire. 


Periodic inspection of fire doors is 
very much worth while —it can be 
made a part of the duties of the em- 
ployee who has charge of the fire 
protection equipment. 


Improper Piling of Stock 

Lack of adequate aisle space, re- 
sulting in extremely large and dense- 
ly packed piles of material, tends to 
increase the difficulties of extinguish- 
ing fire therein. Hose streams cannot 
effectively reach the seat of the fire 
and lack of aisle space prevents seg- 
regation with the result that the en- 
tire pile is seriously damaged. 

Care should be exercised not to so 
pile stock as to block window and 
door openings which might be needed 
in fire-fighting operations, through 
which hose streams might be directed 
or through which entrance of firemen 
could be effected. Where buildings 
are equipped with automatic sprink- 
lers, stock should be piled not higher 
than a level 18 inches below the lines 
of sprinklers, otherwise the proper 
distribution of water will be ob- 
structed. 


Valuable stock subject to water. 


damage should not be stored in base- 
ments. If such storage location can 
not be avoided, the material should 
be placed on 6-inch skids and the 
piles kept four inches or so away 
from walls down which water might 
run. Basement drains should be 
kept unobstructed at all times. 

It is axiomatic among fire fighters 
that the course of a fire is largely de- 
termined by what happens during the 
first five minutes after its discovery. 
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This chart, prepared from admittedly incomplete data collected by 
the Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, graphically illustrates the in- 
creasing number and severity of fires in the milling and grain industries 


since 1941. 


During 1946 there were 36 fires, each of them causing more 


than $100,000 damage, for a total loss of more than $14,000,000. 


In many cases these valuable minutes 
are lost. Many people simply do not 
know how to turn in an alarm, others 
lose their heads, while some hope- 
lessly attempt to extinguish the fire 
themselves instead of giving the 
alarm. Frequently, in the excitement, 
it happens that everyone mistakenly 
supposes that someone else has given 
the alarm. 

The remedy is simple: instruct all 
personnel that in event of fire, no 
matter how apparently insignificant, 
an alarm is to be given at once. 
Post instructions at each telephone, 
giving telephone numbers of the fire 
department and officers, foremen, en- 
gineers, etc., who are to be notified. 
See that watchmen and telephone op- 
erators are properly instructed. If 
there is a fire alarm box near the 
plant, make sure that employees 
know its location, know how to use 
it and understand that after giving 
the alarm from a box, they must re- 
main there to direct the firemen to 
the fire. 


Fire Protection Equipment 
; in Poor Condition 

No matter what the size of the 
property or the kind or amount of 
the private first-aid extinguishing 
equipment, the care and condition of 
that equipment should be made the 
responsibility of one individual. All 
too frequently a fire brings out the 
fact — too late, of course — that ex- 
tinguishers are empty or otherwise 
inoperative, or are missing altogether; 
that hose is rotten, nozzles missing, 
or is not connected to standpipes; au- 
tomatic sprinklers are shut off. Those 
things are inexcusable. The person 
to whom this important duty is en- 
trusted should familiarize himself 
with the first-aid equipment, should 
inspect it periodically — at least ev- 
ery 30 days, and should report regard- 
ing its condition direct to the plant 
manager. 


Ignorance of How to Use Fire 
Protection Equipment 
Every employee should be instruc- 
ted in the proper use of the equip- 
ment that he normally is expected to 
use in the event of fire. It should not 
be taken for granted that “every- 
body knows how to operate an ex- 
tinguisher;” the fact is, they do not. 
The reason for the quotation marks 
in this familiar term is that in most 
cases the failure was not that of the 
(Continued on page 4a) 
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and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


A , an ufa clurxin Y] Ch emtsts 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Chicago, Ill. +» Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto « Valleyfield 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N. Y. . Rahway, N. J. 


St. Louis, Mo. ° Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. . Seattle, Wash. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A Guaranty of Runity and Jreliability 


Universi 
15, 1946. 
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Control of Insects Infesting Stored Grain 
By Dr. Harold E. Gray 


Division of Entomology, Dept. of Agriculture, 
In Charge Stored Products Investigations, 
Ottawa, Canada 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following. 


article is the text of an address de- 
livered by Dr. Gray at a Flour Mill 
Sanitation Short Course held at the 
University of Minnesota Nov. 13- 
15, 1946. 

¥ ¥ 


HE purpose of this course is to 
IT srovie a better understanding 

of the life history and biology 
of insect pests infesting grain and ce- 
real products as well as methods of 
control which will enable you to com- 
bat them more successfully. Man- 
agement everywhere is greatly inter- 
ésted in losses from this cause being 
prevented or minimized, which ac- 
counts for your presence here today. 

The control of pests infesting grain 
in commercial facilities is an impor- 
tant matter, as the raw material con- 
stitutes one of the principal means 
by which insects gain entrance to 
food plants in general. 

The measures used to control stored 
grain pests fall into two general cate- 
gories—preventive and curative. The 
former aim to keep the insect popu- 
lation so reduced that infestations 
cannot develop, while the latter are 
designed to eliminate fully established 
infestations. The well-trained opera- 
tor is familiar with the various meth- 
ods of control and uses one or more 
of them according to the type of in- 
sect present, the stage of the infes- 
tation, and the facilities available for 
control work. 


Prevention Better Than Cure 


Prevention is much better than 
cure. Usually by the time curative 
measures are applied the infestation 
has become serious and the grain has 
been damaged. Moreover, curative 
measures usually involve a complete 
shutdown of the plant and require 
the use of expensive insecticides, 
many of which are dangerous to 
apply. Preventive measures usually 
require a continuous program of 
work on the part of a limited per- 
sonnel at regular intervals. 

To apply any control measures in- 
telligently, it is necessary to know 
the extent and degree of infestation 
to select the most appropriate meas- 
ures. This involves eternal vigilance 
on the part of the elevator staff in 
examining at frequent intervals par- 
ticularly during the warmer months 
of the year, all stocks of grain on 
hand. In warmer areas this pro- 
gram should be carried out through- 
out the year. We recommend an 
examination every 10 days of all grain 
Which has been in storage a month 
or more. The inspection of stocks 
should be sufficiently thorough to 
detect the pests likely to be en- 
countered in the area. 

Surface infestations of insects like 
the Indian meal moth may be de- 
tected by examining the walls and 
ceiling of the bin and the surface of 
the grain for the presence of moths, 
larvae and webbing. 


Temperature an Index 


The temperature of the grain often 
Serves as an index to its condition. 
Where possible, provision should be 
made to take temperature readings at 
frequent intervals. A sudden increase 
in the temperature is usually an indi- 
Cation that all is not well. Where 
heating or deep-seated infestation is 
Suspected, the grain should be drawn 
off and examined. Where this is not 
Possible, samples should be taken by 
Probing, 





“Tough” grain just below the sur- 
face or at the bottom of a bin is often 
associated with grain mite infesta- 
tions. Where they are present in 
dangerous numbers, there is often a 
sickly, sweetish odor. 


Good Housekeeping 

Good housekeeping is the simplest 
and best of preventive measures. 
Keep the premises as clean as pos- 
sible at all times. Clean up and re- 
move all accumulations of grain, dust 
and debris at frequent intervals. The 
elimination of breeding and hiberna- 
tion places is one of the best ways to 
reduce the population. A thorough 
cleaning of the bin walls and ceiling 
with wire brushes and brooms will 
remove old grain lines, webbing and 
grain debris. This is best done dur- 
ing the winter season, dropping the 
grain level a few feet to expose the 
caked material and protecting the 
grain surface by means of tarpaulins, 
etc. The bin floor, manhole covers, 
tripper tracks, roof supports, roof, 
etc., should all be examined for the 
presence of insects and cleaned if 
necessary. The bin bottoms should 
also be thoroughly cleaned periodical- 
ly to eliminate accumulations of wee- 
vils and grain mites. The cleaning 
not only eliminates insects but also 
renders the use of contact insecticides 
more effective where their use is 
necessary. 


Turning Grain Periodically 
Many elevators turn grain period- 
ically. If carried out slowly in cold 
weather it will break up “hot spots,” 
reduce the temperature and, to a 
limited extent, the moisture content 
of the grain. It retards heating and 


slows up insect activity but it will not 
eliminate insect problems. 

As the grain discharges in a regu- 
lar manner from the bin, infestations 
of weevils or grain mites are likely 
to be transferred intact from the 
bottom of one bin to that of the 
new bin. Opening the valve of an- 
other bin of really dry grain on the 
same belt will enable “tough” or 
“mitey” grain to be mixed with dry 
material, resulting in the elimination 
of the mite infestation. 

Grain infested with surface pests 
such as the Indian-meal moth should 
not be turned. The operation buries 
the infestation, exposes new grain to 
attack, and increases the damage. It 
is much better to kill the insects and 
remove the webbed and «damaged 
material before drawing the bin. 


Contact Insecticides and Aerosols 


Contact insecticides and aerosols 
are effective against insects which 
cause surface infestations. Ten per 
cent extract of pyrethrum in a high 
grade carrier oil is one of the most 
satisfactory contact sprays when ap- 
plied by means of an electric sprayer 
at a rate of about 6 oz per 1,000 cubic 
feet of space above the grain in closed 
top bins. In the case of open top bins, 
the dosage should be increased to 
8 oz. 

In the aerosols, 5% pyrethrum is 
usually used and is driven from the 
bomb by a gas such as Freon 12 un- 
der pressure and remains in the air 
as finely divided, solid particles. 
Used at the rate of 1 to 1% oz for 
1,000 cubic feet of space above the 
grain, excellent kills are secured. 

The contact spray and aerosol 
method of insect control is cheap and 
effective but must be repeated at 








PROGRAM PLANNERS—Superintendents and head millers of flour mills 
in Buffalo, N. Y., recently held a dinner meeting to plan the program for 
the spring meeting of District No. 8 of the Association of Operative Mill- 


ers, to be held at the Markeen Hotel, Buffalo, March 29. 


The program 


planners are: (beginning on the left) Frank Ward, Best Foods, Inc; Paul 
McSpadden, Buffalo Flour Mills Corp; Lloyd M. Steirly, 8S. R. Sikes Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; Ray Wittlinger, Standard Milling Co; William Bosan- 
ko, Standard Milling Co.; J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling Co; T. 
Vanderheiden, George Urban Milling Co; Cecil W. Ortman, George Urban 
Milling Co; C. O. Spencer, General Mills, Inc; Sherman J. Thurston, 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y; F. L. Peck, Pillsbury Mills, Inc; J. W. 
Rezabek, International Milling Co; O. C. Hammerstrom, Buffalo Flour 


Mills Corp., and Charles Wagner, Russell-Miller Milling Co. 





frequent intervals, as the toxic ma- 
terial can only reach those insects 
which are at or above the grain sur- 
face. 

Fumigation 

Fumigation is a curative measure 
to wipe out an established infesta- 
tion. For the most part, liquid chem- 
icals which evaporate to form gases 
at ordinary temperatures are used for 
the treatment of grain. These ma- 
terials are able to penetrate and kill 
insects in depths of grain beneath 
webbing, etc. For best results, the 
bin should be as tight as possible. 
Bin ventilators, manhole covers, and 
other openings should be effectively 
sealed, particularly if the infestation 
is a surface one. 

All of the common grain fumigants 
are more or less poisonous to humans, 
consequently care must be exercised 
in their application. At least two 
men, both equipped with respirators, 
should do the work. If it is neces- 
sary for one of the men to enter the 
bin to make the application, he should 
have a rope attached to him and 
the other worker should remain out- 
side beside the manhole and watch 
the application. Workers should not 
overexert themselves while wearing 
respirators and frequent relief should 
be provided. ; 

Fumigants may be applied in a 
number of ways: 

(1) Surface application 
(2) Grain stream application 
(3) Spot application 

The first is designed primarily to 
deal with surface infestations, al- 
though with certain fumigants com- 
plete kills may be obtained through- 
out a bin by this type of application. 
The application may be made by 
sprinkling or by a coarse spray. 

In grain stream application, the 
grain is transferred from a bin to the 
one in which the fumigation is to oc- 
cur and the fumigant applied to the 
grain on the belt just prior to enter- 
ing the tripper. 

Spot fumigation is used to control 
local infestations in spots 10 to 15 
feet below the grain surface in tem- 
porary storages. The infested area 
is delimited by probing and the ap- 
plication of fumigant made by probes 
on 2-foot squares and frequently at 
two levels. It is a holding measure, 
as quite often only partial control 
is secured. 


Common Grain Fumigants 


Quite a number of materials have 
been used for the fumigation of grain 
but only the ones in common use are 
mentioned. 

Carbon disulphide — carbon tetra- 
chloride mixture (1 to 4) is widely 
used and gives very satisfactory re- 
sults in the control of grain weevils, 
etc., in elevator bins. Dosage—2 to 3 
gallons per 1,000 bus. 

Ethylene dichloride—carbon tetra- 
chloride mixture (3 to 1) either-alone 
or with 10% methyl bromide. Both 
mixtures are used successfully on 
grain insects. Dosage—2 to 4 gallons 
per 1,000 bus. _ 

Carbon tetrachloride—This common 
chemical has recently been shown 
by Dr. R. T. Cotton to be a most 
satisfactory grain fumigant from the 
point of view of cost, safety and effi- 
ciency. Dosage—2 to 3 gallons per 
1,000 bus. 

Chloropicrin, the tear gas of World 
War I, is a small bulk fumigant which 
works best, however, in a carrier. 
24a) 
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Fire Prevention 





(Continued from page la) 


watchman. The real failure, usually, 
was on the part of management. In 
too many cases men have been hired 
as watchmen who were not fitted 
mentally or physically for the job. 
In others, an otherwise competent 
man has not been given adequate in- 
struction as to his normal duties or 
as to what he should do in an emer- 
gency. 

A watchman is a highly important 
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individual; he should be carefully 
chosen, fully instructed in his duties 
and the performance thereof should 
be checked at regular intervals. The 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
will supply copies of a valuable book- 
let, “The Watchman,” free upon re- 
quest. 


Lack of Adequate Water Supplies 
For Fire-Fighting 


It is sometimes mistakenly taken 
for granted that a fire hydrant signi- 
fies an assured water supply. But 
many things can happen which will 
prevent a hydrant from delivering 
water. Consequently, plant managers 






should insist that hydrants in their 
vicinity be checked at least once and 
preferably twice each year. It is the 
only way to make reasonably cer- 
tain that water will be available. In- 
sist on this service from the city, the 
water company or whoever is re- 
sponsible. 

If there are possible natural water 
supplies such as creeks or ponds, a 
means of access thereto should be 
provided that can be reached by fire 
department apparatus. The mere 
nearness of such supplies means 
nothing; accessibility is all-important. 

Just as adequate reconnaissance is 
necessary in warfare, so is reconnais- 








MATCHING THE MILLER’S REQUIREMENTS 


~sBI-CAP 








In recognition of the wide range c 
| three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour 
_ have been developed. Each n 
. the Millers National Federation « 

an ample safety factor. All are 
ticle size to facilitete distribution in 
the different types by the color in 
Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid 
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sance necessary in the _ successfy] 
fighting of serious fires. Recognizing 
this, efficient fire department officers 
periodically inspect the important 
properties in their districts. Manage. 
ment should welcome these visits ang 


- make the most of them, rendering ey. 


ery possible facility to these men 
upon whom, perhaps, the further ex. 
istence of the property may some- 
times depend. Where such inspec. 
tions are not made, the management 
should bring the matter to the atten. 
tion of proper city officials and de. 
mand such service. 

There are two very sound proced- 
ures in respect to fire prevention and 
fire fighting that could be profitably 
followed by the management o! any 
property: 

First: Appoint an individual to be 
responsible for matters pertaining to 
fire prevention. 

No matter how small or how large 
the plant may be, no matter i! this 
be a part-time or a full-time job — it 
is a job that needs doing in every 
grain handling and processing )lant 

Select a responsible person, either 
aman or awoman. The information 
contained in this article will indi- 
cate to them the general nature of 
their duties; additional details will be 
furnished them upon request. Inso- 
far as these duties are concerned, the 
person chosen for this job should re- 
port directly to the top management. 
Otherwise his activities are likely to 
be restricted and their value les- 
sened in a corresponding degree. 

Second: Make definite plans as to 
what should be done in event of a 
fire. 

If the plant is sufficiently large to 
warrant formation of an organized 
fire brigade, such a brigade should 
be formed. Information on sucii ac- 
tivity will be furnished upon request. 
Municipal fire chiefs usually are more 
than willing to assist in the organiz- 
ing and training of such brigades and 
it is manifestly desirable that they 
and the municipal fire department 
should work in complete harmony. 

If the plan is too small to warrant 
the establishment of a fire brigade, 
much can be accomplished by assign- 
ing definite duties to selected em- 
ployees and issuing general instruc- 
tions as to the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in event of fire. It may be ad- 
visable to do this by individual de- 
partments. 

In general, definite plans should be 
made to do the following things: 

(a) Turn in the alarm. Do this 
first and without regard to size of the 
fire. This is most important; better 
there should be two or three alarms 
sent in than take a chance by assum- 
ing somebody else has done it. 

(b) Designate some one to meet 
the fire department and direct them 
to the fire. The more extensive the 
plant the more important this time- 
saving precaution. 

(c) Shut down all machinery. 
Block or tear down spouting or «on- 
veyors leading from fire area to o' her 
buildings or parts of same _ building 
if they are likely to become paths of 
fire travel. Do not open up elev: tor 
stands until fire department has ar- 
rived. Restrict drafts as much as })0S- 
sible by closing doors and windows 
at lower levels. 

-(d) Attack fire with first aid equip- 
ment. Do not fear a dust explosion 
as-such occurrences (if they occu: at 
all) almost invariably precede a ‘ire 
rather than accompany it. 

(e) Do not fail to post a watchman 
—for at least 24 hours—following 4 
fire or near-fire such as a motor burn- 
out or a choke-up which has occa- 
This is impor- 
tant always but is imperative when 
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the fire has occurred in the milling 
or elevator sections of the plant. Keep 
in mind that even a small ember may 
smoulder for hours if it lodges on a 
dusty ledge or similar unnoticed lo- 
cation. The Mill & Elevator Mutuals 
will pay for such watchman service 
in plants insured by them. 

(f) If fire assumes serious propor- 
tions, move loaded cars on adjacent 
tracks to a safe distance. Removable 
contents of affected buildings should 
be carried to a safe place. 

(g) If fire in elevator section is out 
of control, run contents of grain bins 
into basement or to ground outside of 
puilding. To do this will increase pos- 
sibilities of good salvage. Do not so 
empty bins containing ground feed or 
similar materials which in the empty- 
ing would produce a cloud of dust. 

(h) Begin salvaging operations im- 
mediately after a fire in which stock 
has been damaged. Do not wait for 
instructions from the insurance com- 
pany or for the arrival of its repre- 
sentative or an adjuster. Proceed 
exactly as you would if you had no 
insurance. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Recent Advances 
in Methods of 
Insect Control 


EW insecticides and new ways of 

applying them, as well:as im- 
provements in insecticide distributing 
equipment, received major research 
emphasis during 1946, according to 
Dr. P. N. Annand, chief, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, in 
his annual report to the administra- 
tor, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The report shows that bu- 
reau scientists conducted extensive 
experiments to determine possible fu- 
ture usefulness of new “insecticides, 
that new equipment for applying 
them was designed, constructed and 
tested, and that new methods for con- 
trolling insects were planned. 

Entomologists of this bureau made 
relatively few new recommendations 
for use of DDT because much remains 
to be known about possible hazardous 
effects on man and animals when 
DDT is. used on food and forage. 
These scientists are continuing inves- 
tigations to determine its effect on 
soils and certain natural insect en- 
emies of insect pests. 

New insecticides being investigated 
include benzene hexachloride, hexa- 
ethyl tetraphosphate, a chlorinated 
camphene and a chlorinated hydro- 
carbon. Benzene hexachloride may 
prove valuable in cotton insect con- 
trol. Hexaethyl tetraphosphate seems 
valuable for control of red spider 
and red mites and may result in more 
effective control of these pests. The 
chlorinated materials may help fill 
insecticidal needs where DDT and 
other insecticides are ineffective. 

Great forest areas treated with 
DDT by means of airplanes for 
8ypsy moth control in Pennsylvania, 
New York ‘and western New England, 
indicate complete control in sprayed 
areas. Extensive forest areas can be 
treated economically in this manner. 
Grasshopper control operations over 
5,000,000 acres in central, midwestern 
and western states afforded protec- 
tion to $29,000,000 worth of agricul- 
tural crops. More than 25,000 farm- 
ers spread approximately 12 tons of 
government furnished poisoned bait 
in this co-operative program. Air- 
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planes were used to distribute poi- 
soned bait on more than 90,000 acres 
infested with Mormon crickets in 
Idaho, Oregon, Nevada, Washington 
and Wyoming. Altogether, more than 
1,500 tons of such bait were used to 
control this pest on 158,000 acres in 


these states. Crops valued at nearly 
$1,200,000 on about 7,500 acres in 
several central and midwestern states 
were protected from chinch bug dam- 
age. Co-operative programs to con- 
trol this pest involved 2,500 farmers 
who used 47,000 gals of creosote oil 
and 222,000 Ibs of dinitro-o-cresol 
dust which was furnished by the De- 


partment of Agriculture. 

Wheat and oat stem rust control 
by barberry eradication methods in- 
creased yields in some areas by as 
much as 82% in wheat and 123% in 
oats, with no change in normal farm 
practices. The stem rust control area 
involves more than 1,000,000 square 
miles, of which about 295,000 square 
miles is still in need of eradication 
of rust-susceptible barberries. The 
control of white pine blister rust is 
now considered to be well established 
on about 37% of the approximately 
28,000,000 acres of control area. 
These are only a few of the large and 
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nationally important insect and plant 
disease control programs conducted 
by scientists of this bureau in co- 
operation with other agencies. 

The report discloses that commer- 
cial air traffic assumed major im- 
portance and created special prob- 
lems in the prevention of entry of 
insect pests and plant diseases into 
the United States. Inspection of 58,- 
631 airplanes arriving in the United 
States from foreign countries led to 
discovery of prohibited material on 
12,156 of them, indicating a new and 
serious insect threat to American ag- 
riculture. 





HERE’S A HIGHLY EFFECTIVE PROGRAM FOR 
PEST CONTROL IN YOUR MILL 


efficient control. 








LIQUID HIN is the all-out fumigant 


for building-wide clean-ups. It penetrates 
every crack, crevice or hiding-place in your 
mill or machinery . . . destroys all rodents, 
insects and insect eggs . . . assures thorough, 


An Industrial Fumigation Engineer will 
advise about the effective application of” 
Liquip HCN. If you do not know of one, we 
shall be glad to recommend an expert serving 
your locality. You incur no obligation. 


30-Z ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. * 


KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL TIMES WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 


THE ALL-OUT 
FUMIGANT 





A double-feature combination to rid your mill 
of insect and rodent pests and keep it clean. 


LIQUID HCN and ACRYLON leave no odor, taste. 
or color and do not affect the baking qualities of flour. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Insecticide Department 


AC RYLO N, for regular “spot” fumi- 


gations, is a non-flammable liquid. A few 
ounces of AcRYLON are poured directly into 
machines—the most likely centers of infesta- 
tion. It leaves no residue or caked material, 
and gets results with over-night exposure. 

AcrYLON is sold in quart-size bottles with 
quick-reading fluid-ounce graduations, per- 
mitting ease of application. Complete dosage 
chart appears on the label. Also available in 
5-gallon cans and 50-gallon drums. 


e NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
2203 First Avenue, South, Seattle 4, Wash. « 











Azusa, Calif, 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Magnitude of the World's Wheat Cron 


By C. 0. SWANSON 
Kansas State College 


HE seven leading cereals of the 
world from the standpoint of 
quantity of production are: 
wheat, rice, corn, oats, millet, barley 
and rye. Millet is an important cereal 
but reliable figures are difficult to ob- 
tain because so much is grown where 
adequate crop reporting is lacking. In 
addition to these cereals, potatoes 











and sugar loom large in the food 
economy of the world. 

The bushel is the standard measure 
in which the production of cereals 
and potatoes are reported. Sugar is 
usually reported in tons of raw sugar. 
In round numbers, the approximate 
world production of these foodstuffs, 
in millions of bushels, are: 


Wheat ..... 6,000 Barley .... 3, 200 
COFM .ccoce 5,000 eee 1,800 
Rice ..ccco 7,000 Potatoes - 8,000 
Oats ..ceoe 4,500 BUBB oc ceccsccs 


35,000,000 tons 








The obsolescence of the bushel 
even aS a measure in commercial 
transactions was pointed out by How- 
ard Gerrie in the September, 1946, 


issue of this journal. 

Buying and selling by the hundred- 
weight would be much more sensible, 
However, since the statistics are 
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The world’s wheat acreage is shown in the above map, which was 
prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA. 
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DIABLEND 
Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 


methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


Maltose or 
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given in bushels, it is necessary to 
use these figures and then make cal- 
culations to obtain needed compari- 
son. 


Number of Bushels Needs 
Interpretation 


The misleading picture presented 
by reporting production in units of 
bushels is easily shown in comparing 
wheat and rice. Round figures for 
maximum world production gives 6 
billion bus for wheat and 7 billion 
bus for rice. By this measure rice 
appears the bigger crop. The bushel 
weight of rough rice (in which form 
it usually is reported) is 45 lbs, while 
the standard bushel weight for wheat 
is 60 lbs. Thus, the weight of 8 bil- 
lion bus of rice is equal to the weight 
of 6 billion bus of wheat. Oats, with 
an official test weight of 32 lbs, fur- 
nishes an even more striking exam- 
ple. The world’s 4% billion bus of 
oats would be equivalent to 144 bil- 
lion Ibs, whereas an equal number of 
bushels of wheat would weigh 270 
billion lbs, or almost twice that much. 

Comparisons on potential energy 
foods are also of value. The poten- 
tial amount of flour from a 60-lb 
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bushel of wheat would be 45 Ibs on a 
75% extraction basis, which probably 
comes nearer the world average than 
the 72% used in the United States. 
For rice, the basis of conversion is 
162 lbs of rough or paddy rice to 100 
lbs of milled rice. On this basis, a 
bushel of 45 lbs of rough rice would 
yield 27.8 lbs of milled rice. The 
ratio of 27.8 to 45 means that 1.62 
times as much edible food is obtained 
from a bushel of wheat as from a 
bushel of rice. The by-products should 
also be considered. The 15 Ibs of 
bran and shorts from a bushel of 
wheat is a valuable feed. From 60 
Ibs of rough or paddy rice would be 
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obtained 10.8 lbs of hulls which have 
even a lower feeding value than 
wheat straw. The rice-bran and pol- 
ish, which have a high feed value, 
would amount to only 6.3 Ibs in com- 
parison with the 15 Ibs of feed from 
60 lbs of wheat. 

The moisture content of the differ- 
ent commodities also needs to be 
considered. The most striking ex- 
ample is that of potatoes, with an 
average moisture content of 78.8% 
moisture, compared with an average 
of 12% moisture for wheat. The ap- 
proximate world crop of 8 billion bus 
of potatoes would contain 105 billion 
lbs of dry substance and the 6 billion 


bus of wheat would contain 317 billion 
lbs, or three times as much dry sub- 
stance. Then, in the preparation of 
potatoes, about one fourth is removed 
as peeling, a waste of which little or 
no use is made, while the one fourth 
of the wheat removed in milling is 
fully utilized as feed. 


Meaning of Bushel Weight 


Test weight per bushel is the num- 
ber of pounds which will fill a volume 
of 2,150.42 cu ins when the kernels 
are made to fall into that space from 
a standard height and at a standard 
rate. The principal factors which 
determine what weight of grain will 
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1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. District Offices: New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Charlotte, 


Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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fill this volume depends mainly on 
the relative amount of space occu- 
pied by the kernels and the inter- 
seed air, and also on the specific 
gravity of the various constituents, 
their relative amounts and interna] 
arrangements. The amount of inter- 
seed air space is determined largely 
by kernel shape and the nature of 
the outer covering. Long slender ker- 
nels will arrange themselves with 
more inter-seed air space than those 
which are more round. As a gen- 
eral rule, the more the kernel ap- 
proaches a spherical shape, the less 
will be the inter-seed air space. As 
was shown in an article in this jour- 
nal for February, 1946, the calcu- 
lated inter-seed air space may vary 
from 53.5% in 51.7-lb wheat to 45.4% 
in 60.4-lb wheat. 

The apparent specific gravity of 
hulls in such grain as oats and rice is 
an important factor in weight per 
volume bushel. A large part of these 
hulls consists of cellulose, with a spe- 
cific gravity of about 1.5, but the ar- 
rangements of these fibers with other 
materials in the hull is such as to in- 
close a large amount of air which ac- 
counts for the lightness. 

These examples are sufficient to 
show that the bushel measure is un- 
satisfactory even from the yield 
standpoint. However, since the bushel 
is the unit used in the statistics, the 
first comparisons must be made on 
the basis of this measure. After this 
is done, corrective figures can be cal- 
culated which come nearer giving the 
true picture of the total weight of 
crops produced. 


World Wheat Areas 


Most of the world’s wheat is grown 
in the north temperate zone and 
only a minor part in the south tem- 
perate zone. Wheat requires a mod- 
erately cool and dry climate. But 
with these very general restrictions, 
it may be said that wheat is grown 
more widely and under a greater 
variety of conditions than most of 
the other major crops. Wheat is 
planted or harvested in some parts 
of the world in every month of the 
year. Most of the world’s wheat is 
grown in Europe, in the plains area 
of the United States and Canada, 
Northern China, Northern India and 
in Argentina and Australia. The 
world distribution of wheat is shown 
in Figure 1 and for the United States 
in Figure 2. 

The principal world surplus-pro- 
ducing countries are Canada, United 
States, Argentina and Australia. The 
main wheat-deficiency areas of the 
world are in Europe, although a few 
southeast European countries normal- 
ly have had some surplus for their 
neighbors. 


Causes for the Pre-eminence 
of Wheat 


The pre-eminence of wheat among 
the world’s cereals, is due in part to 
its wide adaptability to a wide vari- 
ety of growing conditions, the com- 
paratively large yields which may be 
obtained, and the possibilities of us- 
ing labor-saving machinery. The lat- 
ter is true for most cereals, but is 
especially true in the wheat surplus- 
producing areas. The pre-eminence 
of wheat as human food is also due 
to the peculiar quality of its gluten, 
which makes possible the baking of 
light bread. Wheat has been, and is, 
a most valued food of approximately 
half of the world’s peoples, and this 
fact has originated such expressions 
as “staff of life,” “bread of life,” and 
“give us this day our daily bread.” 
Wheat furnishes about one fourth of 
the calories in the American diet and 
for some people in Europe as much as 
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one half. This is a larger share in 
the diet for these people than is cred- 
ited to any other food. Wheat flour 
enters into the preparation of more 
food items than the products of any 
other cereal. Rice is also a most ex- 
tensively used food cereal, being the 
principal food for about one half the 
world’s population. 

This pre-eminence of wheat is also 
due to its keeping qualities which 
make fairly long storage possible un- 
der cool and dry conditions. How- 
ever, in this respect, wheat is sur- 
passed by rice, whose food value de- 
teriorates less in storage. The ease 
of handling wheat in bulk and the 
comparative cheapness of transporta- 
tion has contributed much to making 
this a major cereal in the world’s 
markets. The quotations in Liver- 

1 and Buenos Aires are watched 
as well as those in Chicago and Kan- 
sas City. In world crises, wheat has 
assumed primary importance. “Wheat 
will win the war’ was a slogan dur- 
ing World War I and “save the wheat 
for starving people” is a frequent 
urge after World War II. 


World Wheat Statistics 


It is somewhat difficult at this 
time to obtain a reliable comparison 
of the sizes of the world’s main cer- 
eal crops because of the unsettled 
conditions following the war. The 
figures used here are based on the 
statistical reports of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. ‘Because of 
the magnitude of the figures, these 
will generally be given in rounded 
millions of bushels. The periods or 
years which seems most representa- 
tive have been chosen for purposes of 
comparison. 

The reported average world pro- 
duction of wheat for 1935-39 was 
5,920 million bus, but the data for 
1939 was 6,000 million bus. For 1946 
the estimate is 5,900 million bus. Be- 
cause of the unusually short crops 
from 1934 through 1936 in the United 
States, the 1930-39 decade is not 
fully representative. --~ - 


Major Wheat Areas 


While wheat is grown to a greater 
or lesser extent in all the six con- 
tinents, about nine tenths is grown in 
Europe, Asia, and North America. 
The production in the various conti- 
nents is given in Table 1. 

Table 1—Wheat production in the six con- 
tinents rounded to millions of bushels. 


The Soviet Union (1930-34 latest given) 
is included with Europe. 


Country— 1935-39 1940 
North America ........ 1,086 1,371 
OGD 4 Gia kie S-4.w 10.6 6-0 3-06 2,491 ee 
BD eb aS 6 aes bodes es 1,443 1,462 
South America ........ 281 352 
reer 142 130 
SS ee 177 91 


Europe, including the Soviet Union, 
is by far the largest producing con- 
tinent. Asia and North America are 
next in order. The remaining three 
continents produce only about one 
tenth of the total. Australia is cred- 
ited with nearly all of Oceania’s pro- 
duction. 

The production in leading coun- 
tries is shown in Table 2. 

Table 2—Leading wheat producing coun- 
tries. Rounded to millions of bushels 


(1930-34, except North America is for 
1925-29). 


European— 
EE. pb cb d.c Se ee etees 305 
DE DN 9-66 6.0 600. nee'o.0 08 252 
MEE WKS voce ncesenes 158 
EY > vce seh sease 170 
MEBEEEEL. Sevan ceccess 103 
Te “ciccgivess 80 
(SA ce 74 
Soviet Union ........ 860 
BMOCTOTR. 0c ccccvvess 187 
Asiatic— 
Seer err i 821 
rere ree re 356 
MED. dares vowed eve 95 
North America— 
United States ....... 823 
EOI eer 421 


South America— 
ATBONUIMA 2. cccrcsce 





The world’s three largest wheat 
producers are United States, the So- 
viet Union, and China. These three 
are credited with about two fifths of 
the world total. Production in the 
Soviet Union is probably about one 
third of total European production, 
and nearly as much as the four other 
largest producers, France, Italy, Ger- 
many and Spain. India ranks next to 
China in Asia in wheat production. 
Canada’s production is about one half 
that of the United States. In some 
years, as in 1942, with 557 million 
bus, it was more than half, and in 
1941, with 315 million bus, it was 
considerably less than half. For the 
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past three crop years, the United 
States has produced more than one 
billion bus annually. 


Ratio of Production to Demand 


Whether a country is in the surplus 
or deficiency class, depends on the 
ratio of production to demands of the 
population. From this standpoint 
Canada is the largest wheat surplus- 
producing country. A production of 
400 million bus and with a popula- 
tion of 11 million, the ratio for Can- 
ada is about 36 bus per capita. In 
the United States, with a production 
of 1 billion bus, as it has been in 
recent years, the production is about 
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7 bus per capita. Canada, therefore, 
produces about five times as much 
wheat per capita as does the United 
States. The approximate ratio in Ar- 
gentina is 1 to 17, and in Australia 
1 to 23, but these have wide fluctua- 
tions. In Europe the populations are 
so large that imports are an absolute 
necessity. A few countries in the 
Danube basin have a small surplus. 
Production in India is somewhat less 
than 1 bu per capita and in China 
less than 2 bus, but these countries 
are the largest producers of rice, the 
second leading world cereal. 

The most rapid expansion of wheat 
acreage harvested in the United 
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States had occurred at the start of 
the present century. The average 
was nearly 51 million acres for 1899- 
1901. From 1902 to 1912, the acre- 
age was below 50 million. Starting 
with 1913, there occurred a rapid ex- 
pansion, culminating with 73 million 
acres in 1919, due to stimulus of 
World War I. This high acreage 
harvested was soon drastically re- 
duced. The range was from 43.4 mil- 
lion acres harvested in 1934, a year 
of unusually large abandonment, to 
69.9 million acres in 1938. The acre- 
age in 1940 was 52.9 million, nearly 
the same as at the start of the cen- 
tury. In most years before 1913, the 
acreage was below 50 million, and in 
the years since 1913 the acreage was 
below 50 million four times, and 
above 60 million ten times during the 
period. 

Total yield depends on two factors 
—bushels per acre and careage har- 
vested. In the years 1900-1940, there 
was no definite trend in acre yield. 
The lowest average yield an acre in 
this period was 11.2 bus in 1933, and 
the total production was 552 million 
bus on about 49% million acres. The 
highest average yield of 16.7 bus an 
acre was in 1915, when the first bil- 
lion-bushel crop was harvested on 60 
million acres. The average yield in 
1900-40 was about 14 bus an acre, 
exceeding 15 bus 11 times, and below 
13 bus 12 times. 

Before 1914, the average total 
yield was below 700 million bus, ex- 
cept in 1901, 1906, 1912, and 1913, 
when the total ranged between 700 
and 800 million bus. 

After the first billion-bushel crop 
in 1915, the yield dropped below 700 
million in 1916 and 1917, and the 
average for 1933-36 was only 576 
million bus. This was less than the 
667 million-bu average for 1901-04. 
The four low-production years 1933- 
36, made the average for the decade 
1930-39, only 748 million bus, while 
the average for 1914-41, was 803 mil- 
lion bus. The period of 1918-31, was 
one of large production, when the 
yield exceeded 900 million bus four 
times and fell below 800 million bus 
only two times. 

The period starting with 1941 has 
been one of unusual large production, 
exceeding 900 million bus in 1941, 
1942, and one billion in each of the 
years 1944-46. Kansas produced 200 
million bus and North Dakota 150 
million, both together somewhat more 
than one third the entire production 
in the United States, and exceeded 
the average for Canada for 1930-39. 
Other large producing states were 
South Dakota, Montana, Washington, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Nebraska. 

The recent large yields in the 
United States have been due mostly 
to large acre-yields with 19.8 bus, 
1942, which produced 974 million bus 
on 49 million acres. The average 
1941-44 acre-yield was 17.9 bus. 


Production in the Future 


The future magnitude of the 
United States wheat crop will depend 
mostly on acre-yield. Most expansion 
in acreage must come from displace- 
ment of other crops, and this will be 
determined by relative monetary val- 
ues. Production per acre can be in- 
creased by the use of higher yielding 
varieties and fertilizers. About two 
pounds of soil nitrogen for the grain 
and straw is consumed for each 
bushel of wheat. The wheat soils of 
the Great Plains area in the United 
States have lost a part of the nitro- 
gen which was present in the virgin 
soil; in Kansas, this loss will aver- 
age about one third. Recent plot ex- 
periments have shown that natural 
replacements of nitrogen are only 
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equivalent to what is lost in other 
ways than what goes into the wheat. 
Thus, the wheat raised is at the ex- 
pense of the original nitrogen capital. 
A continuance of this must eventu- 
ally lead to less production per acre 
and lower protein wheat. 

Since there is an abundance of ni- 
trogen in the air, and since modern 
chemistry has solved the problem of 
fixing this nitrogen, fertilizers can 
be made available. In 1900, the pop- 
ulation of the United States was 
nearly 76 million; now it is estimated 
at 140 million. The foregoing has 
shown that there has not been near 
the corresponding increase in wheat 
production. The near doubling of the 


population in less than 50 years 
means continued increase in wheat 
utilization and most of this must 
come from greater yields per acre. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Early Bread Making 


For thousands of years, man has 
been an eater of cereal grains. It is 
reported that the inhabitants of the 
post glacial Swiss pile dwellings pre- 
pared “cereal. food. by roasting the 
grains on hot, stones and mixing 
them with water to form a paste.” 
But bread making with the use of 
yeast did not start until the Egyp- 
tians applied fermentation to their 
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meal pastes. Let it be known that 
the discovery of bread was by people 
who, according to Herodotus, did “ey. 
erything in a different fashion from 
ordinary mortals.” There is an ob. 
ject lesson in that simple statement. 
Man makes progress by trying new 
things. The Egyptians also inventeg 
the oven as a necessary part of bread 
making. The early leavened bread 
was rather crude, but it was a begin. 
ning of an art to continue indefinite. 
ly. In this ancient world the EF 
tians were known as “bread-eaters,” 
The term was almost equal portions 
of admiration and contempt. It jg 
said that the lower classes lived al. 
most exclusively on bread. 
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By E. F. Granzow 


Chief Engineer 
The Day Co., Minneapolis 


LOUR production costs _ in- 
F crease considerably during the 
war period without much tech- 
nological improvement in the manu- 
facturing process which would offset 


We Know from our Experience 


' E NTO LETE R’ is the Answer’”’ 


Ccturold Letter 


WRITTEN BY A PROCESSOR 
OF SPECIALTY MIXES TO 
HIS FLOUR SUPPLIER. IT EM- 
PHASIZES THE NEED FOR 
“ENTOLETER” CONTROL IN 
EVERY FLOUR MILL AND 
FOOD PROCESSING PLANT. 
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Steel Bins for Flour Storage 


those costs, principally higher wages. 
During the war period it was impos- 
sible for any industrial plant to make 
alterations in its machinery layout 
except for routine repair work and 
that type of alteration was restrict- 
ed. The result is now the milling in- 
dustry must look to ways of effecting 
economies in production costs. 

The flour packing and loading de- 
partments in flour mills offer oppor- 
tunities for reducing production costs 


by the use of bulk flour storage bins. 


There are several advantages in 
favor of bulk flour storage as a means 
of effecting savings in production 
costs. Perhaps the principal advan- 
tage is that the installation of stor- 
age bins permits a mill to pack its 
24-hour output during the day shift. 
This insures that the best supervi- 
sion will be given to packing and 
loading the flour, and that its quality 
will meet with the standards guar- 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 
The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc 
1189 Dixwell Ave., New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send full information on “ENTOLETER” System for 


controlling insects and fragments. 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 
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anteed by the mill. By using packing 
crews only during the daylight hours, 
the mill saves the added labor costs 
in shift differentials for night time 
work. Many milling companies do 
not have bulk storage and must, of 
course, pack off the mill stream 
which requires packing and loading 
crews to be on the job all of the time 
the mill is in operation. 

Another advantage of bulk storage 
is that it permits withholding certain 
grades of flour, which, in a competi- 
tive market, may drop in price, but 
which might bring a better price at 
a future date. This would mean that 
flour, first clear, for example, might 
be stored in bulk and drawn off and 
packed as the market conditions would 
dictate. The saving here would be 
in the cost of sacking it off, bags and 
labor, plus the cost of rehandling the 
flour if it later was blended in with 
other flour. 

Bulk storage facilities also permit 
holding flours of different ash or pro- 
tein contents separately in bins and 
later blended to meet the customers’ 
specifications. Without bulk storage 
facilities, it is necessary to control 
the analysis of the final product by 
controlling the wheat mix on the mill. 
The use of bulk storage eliminates 
the necessity of making up special 
mill mixes and changes the mill over 
to run a specific grade of flour which 
might be needed to meet one custom- 
er’s specifications. Having bulk stor- 
age facilities will eliminate the need 
of constant changes in mill mixes, etc. 

In the feed packing department, 
sufficient storage capacity can be pro- 
vided so that packing here, too, can 
be done during the daylight hours, 
instead of maintaining night crews 
and paying the shift differential or 
premium for night work. 

Bulk deliveries of flour from the 
mill to the bakery has been a ques- 
tion under consideration for a num- 
ber of years. This arrangement would 
be limited to the larger flour users, 
in all probability, and it has much to 
offer in bringing about savings, safe- 
guarding the sanitary condition of 
the flour, and in permitting bulk stor- 
age to be used in the bakery, too. 

Our company believes that there is 
a definite place for bulk storage in 
the baking plants of the United 
States. 

When considering the addition of 
bulk storage bins to an existing mill, 
there are many details to be worked 
out and many questions to be an- 
swered before proceeding with the 
plans. In many of the older mills 
there are often narrow passages avail- 
able between buildings. ‘These nar- 
row areas in most instances consti- 
tute waste space so far as plant ex- 
tension is concerned, but would ac- 
commodate a series of bulk storage 
bins. Very often it would not be 
necessary to build a complete new 
building and the addition necessary 
would consist only of putting in one or 
two ends of the building, using the 
existing walls and a roof over the top. 

It is always necessary to provide 
sufficient heating in the area occu- 
pied by storage bins, whether they 
be built of concrete or steel, so that 
condensation will not occur. 

When considering construction of 
a new plant, it is a very easy matter 
to design it so that the space for 
bulk storage may be provided without 
affecting the exterior appearance of 
the new structure adversely. Foun- 
dations for the bulk storage bins can 
be installed at the time the plant is 
built, with very little added cost. 


Proper Location of Bins 


It is always desirable to so place 
the bins in the plant so that the 
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flour can easily be moved from the 
packer floor to the boxcars. If the 
plant consists of more than one unit, 
consideration must be given to stor- 
age location in relation to the various 
units in order to obtain the most 
economical arrangement. In many 
cases, the loading of flour is ham- 
pered by grain unloading, since one 
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spur or side track may be used to 
serve both the loading dock and the 
elevator. It would be necessary to 
eliminate that track arrangement.” ~ 

In placing the bins in an old build- 
ing, it usually is necessary to rein- 
force the structure, including the 
footings, columns and girders, or to 
furnish a separate set of steel or con- 
crete supports for the bins. 


Construction of the Bins 


The dimensions of the bins to be 
constructed in a plant depends al- 
most entirely upon the capacity of 
the plant and_upon the number of 
units or bins that may be installed 


in the area or space available. It 
has been found by experience that 
a bin from 5 to 8 ft. in diameter 
(if built*ofsteet) is most desirable. 
As to the height, bins from 40 to 100 
ft.-tall have been installed and have 
been very satisfactory. 

One of the advantages claimed by 
our company for steel bin installa- 
tion is that. any number of bins can 
be put in at one time and the num- 
ber of bins increased as desired. 
Steel bins may be installed in loca- 
tions where it is impossible to put 
other types. 

No support is necessary above the 
cone and first section when putting 


You can depend on us for special service when 


you’re in a jam. We will do our utmost to help in case of 


breakdowns—day or night—Sundays or Holidays. Try 


us and let us prove the merits of our prompt service. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


—_ 


SUPPLIERS OF: 








ECONOMIST AGITATOR 
CONCENTRATE MIXER 
HORIZONTAL BATCH MIXER 
OVERHEAD TRUCK HOIST 
PLATFORM TRAILER LIFT 
ROTOMASTER SIFTER and 
EXPERIMENTAL SIFTER 
CARLOADING CANOPY 


ROLL TRAM 
ROLL DOLLY 
BLOWERS 


SILK AND WIRE BOLTING 
CLOTH 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS, BELTS 


ROLLER CHAIN DRIVES 





For Prices, Rush Or- 
ders, Information 
T elephone 
KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 
GRAND 2454 





V-BELT DRIVES 
BELTING 
(Leather, Cotton, Rubber) 
BEARINGS 
SHAFTING 
MOTORS 
PULLEYS 
CAR DOOR OPENERS 
MANY OTHER ITEMS 


GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


2021 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 


KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 
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in a steel bin. Our company has de- 
vised a special design for this pur. 
pose and it has been found to be sat- 
isfactory in all installations. ll 
joints, of course, must be tight so 
that no flour dusts out and the joints 
must be flush on the inside so that 
there will not be any ledges or cracks 
that would allow flour to lodge. 

The ease of erection of steel bins 
in any location in the plant is an 
item that we believe to be an advan- 
tage for this type of construction, 
They are built in sections and shipped 
to the mill, ready for assembly by 
means of an ingenious capping strip 
secured by bolts. 

A conveyor installation fitting the 
requirements of the manufacturing 
plant can be arranged at the top of 
the bins in which either screw con- 
veyors or Redler conveyors may be 
used for filling the bins. One contin- 
uous conveyor over the top of each 
line of bins is all that is required. 
A connection from the conveyor to 
each bin may be installed and slide 
gates over each bin control the dis- 
tribution of the flour into any bin 
in the line. 

If the bin is used as storage for 
flour that is to be packed out direct- 
ly from the bin, only a conveyor from 
the bin hopper to the packer is need- 
ed. If the flour is to be blended with 
other flours, a twin screw percentage 
feeder is connected to a conveyor 
running under the bins. 


Temperature Factor Important 


Bulk storage of flour, no matter 
what type of bin is used, will be very 
unsatisfactory if the mill. operator 
fails to observe this rule: It is abso- 
lutely essential that the temperature 
of the exterior of the bins be main- 
tained at between 80° and 90° or 
above the moisture condensation 
point. If the bins are allowed to be- 
come very cold and flour at a tem- 
perature of, say 90° is deposited in 
these bins, sweating will immediate- 
ly result and dough balls will be 
formed. 

A discussion of bin -construction 
would not be complete if. the item of 
comparative costs were omitted. In 
building the storage of concrete, the 
unit cost per sack or barrel of stor- 
age capacity decreases as the total 
volume of storage increases. Con-. 
versely, the unit cost of storage space 
will be higher as the total volume 
decreases. With steel bins, each bin 
may be regarded as a unit and the 
unit costs do not vary as much as 
does concrete construction. The steel 
bins are fabricated in a manufactur- 
ing plant and shipped in sections to 
the plant for final assembly. 

The bins may be taken down at a 
later date and moved to a new loca- 
tion with only the erection costs to 
consider. Several companies have 
taken advantage of this feature of 
flexibility in bin storage, even mov- 
ing the bins out of one mill into an- 
other. 

Another feature of steel bin con- 
struction is that the capacity of the 
bin may be increased after the orig- 
inal installation by adding sections 
at the top. 

Many mill managers are likely to 
think of the cost of bulk flour stor- 
age bins in terms of the cost of stor- 
age bins for grain on the basis of 
cost per bushel of storage space. 

The bulk flour storage required for 
any plant is small when compared 
with bulk grain storage and conse- 
quently it will be found that the cost 
of flour storage is much higher than 
for ordinary grain storage. With 
concrete bins, it is necessary, of 
course, to do much more finishing 
work than is needed in grain bins. 
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YOUR BEST BET IN BAGS FOR MILL PRODUCTS 


There are numerous advantages 
in having Bemis as your source 
of supply for bags. 

Bemis is a leading producer 
of many types of bags so you 
get the advantage of unbiased 
consultation on your packaging 
problems. One type of Bemis 
Bag, or several types, may fit 


your packaging and merchan- 
dising needs. 

Remember, too, Bemis’ twen- 
ty-five factories across the coun- 
try afford a convenient and 
reliable source of supply. That’s 
another reason why so many 
millers say: ‘“‘Look to Bemis 
for the Best in Bags!”’ 











BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago 

Denver « Detroit « East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis 

Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville e Memphis « Minn- 

eapolis « Mobile « New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk 

Oklahoma City « Omaha « Orlando « Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. 

St. Louis « Salina « Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle 
Wichita « Wilmington, California 
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Dietary surveys made before the 
national enrichment program 
started showed that many Amer- 
ican diets lacked sufficient thi- 
amine, riboflavin, niacin and 
iron for proper enrichment. 
ENRICHMENT has helped ma- 
terially to raise the level of these 
nutrients in the average Ameri- 
can diet. 


Since flour furnishes the average 


S 


Address Inquiries to— 
Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC; 








Proper nourishment is essential in order 
to maintain full health and vigor. 


man with approximately one- 
fourth of his daily energy, flour 
was a logical food to ENRICH 
with these vitamins and min- 
erals essential to health. 


To ENRICH flour te recom- 
mended potency levels, use 
“VEXTRAM”, “VEXTRAM” sup- 
plies all nutrients in easily add- 
ed, accurately controlled pre- 
mixed form. 





Loy ED FOR! 


FU 
AWTHROP’S BRAND 







“VEXTRAM” 


OFFERS THESE 
PLUS ADVANTAGES 


] Minimum increase in ash 
® content of flour. 


pH control assures stability, 
a minimum vitamin potency 
loss. 










Free flowing—uniform feed- 
® ing—excellent dispersion. 


4 Uniform particle size of in- 
a gredients and carriers. 





Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta 
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~ Heading the A/GAT way | 








MORE EFFICIENT 
COLOR REMOVAL 


due to 
New Manufacturing 


Process 
(patent applied for) 


A trial will Convince you... ORDER “OXYLITE” TODAY 
Oxylite Offers These Advantages: 


EXCELLENT 
BLEACHING POWER 


Tested and Proved 
in 
Laboratory and Mill 








Flour Mills throughout the 
U. S. A. who have used 


all we claimed for it — 
MORE EFFICIENT 
COLOR REMOVAL! 





Lal 


“Oxylite”, report it to be- 





Compare Flour 
Bleached with “Oxylite” 
FOR PROOF 
OF WHITER FLOUR 

















M ILLERS have given “Oxylite” the “go-chead’’. 
Introduced to the trade only a short while ago, its accep- 
tance has been nationwide. Oxylite is right in every way: 
Right product, right formula, right manufacturing 
process—the finished product of an organization thorough- 
ly experienced in the synthesis of organic chemicals. 


@ consult our Technically B Use “Oxylite” in your 


Trained Representatives present equipment—no 
on Bleaching and Enrich- changes in procedure 
ment. necessary! 


Special Markets Division 
A@ENy— WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


“OXYLITE” IS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS, ATLANTA 
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Quartermaster Corps to Use 
Vacuum Fumigation Process 


O reduce to a minimum the 

chance of insect infestation and 
consequent damage to materials in 
storage, the Office of the Quarter- 
master General has begun a project 
to equip all Quartermaster storage 
depots with the latest apparatus and 
methods of vacuum fumigation. The 
first installation is being made in the 
depot in Fort Worth, Texas, and will 


be in operation before the summer 
months, the time when insect infesta- 
tion is most prevalent. 

Because of its moderate average 
temperature, which is conducive to 
insect propagation and incubation, 
Fort Worth was chosert as the site for 
the first installation of the vacuum 
fumigation equipment in order to ob- 
serve its operation under the most 





adverse conditions and, from the ex- 
perience gained, to establish proced- 
ures before installations are made in 
other Quartermaster depots. 

From the beginning of the war, the 
Quartermaster Corps has prosecuted 
a vigorous program of research and 
development on insecticides, without 
which the losses of foodstuffs and 
other materials susceptible to insect 
attack would have been enormous. 

Quartermaster depots store a wide 
variety of products, some of which 
are subject to infestation. In this 
class are flour, dried beans and peas, 
cereals, rice, dried fruits, textiles and 
clothing, woodenware, furs, leather 
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FLOUR BLEND 





SODIUM BICARBONATE 


Here's a baking and milling industry specialty—a non-caking 
Sodium Bicarbonate of correct particle size so carefully 
prepared that it flows freely and blends perfectly with 
flours. The use of Flour Blend makes it easy to achieve the 
uniformity so important in the preparation of self-rising 


flours and, consequently, means better baked goods. 


COLUMBI 
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Flour Blend uses Columbia U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate as a 
base. Also available is the U.S.P. grade, in either powdered 
or granular form. Test these fine products under your own 
operating conditions—then you'll know why it will pay 
you to standardize on the Columbia brand. 


Write for information concerning your requirements. 


HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FIFTH at BELLEFIELD + PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


CHICAGO + BOSTON * 8T. LOUIS + 


PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK + 


CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND * 


PHILADELPHIA + 


MINNEAPOLIS + CHARLOTTE * SAN FRANCISCO 
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goods and similar materials. 

Some of these products are exposed 
to insect contamination in the proc. 
ess of manufacture despite the great. 
est precautions and cleanliness, and 


~ while they may appear to be in per. 


fect condition and insect-free at the 
time they are shipped, the eggs of 
various insects are often concealed in 
the products, only to appear later, 
after incubation, in the form of de- 
structive larvae and bugs. 


Weevils, so destructive to rice and 
wheat, are particularly prolific. An 
adult female lives from four to five 
months, during which time she wil] 
lay about 400 eggs. An adult weeyj] 
will develop from the egg, through 
larvae and pupal stage in about four 
weeks. 


The equipment being installed at 
Fort Worth consists of two steel 
vacuum chambers 50 ft long by 8 ft 
high and 6 ft wide, providing 2,400 
cu ft of space each. 

The materials to be fumigated are 
placed within the chamber, and the 
air exhausted to an almost perfect 
vacuum, only 2% of the air remain- 
ing. Following the exhaustion of the 
air, either hydrocyanic or methy] bro- 
mide gas is introduced into the cham- 
ber in place of the air that was re- 
moved. 


The high vacuum has a tendency 
to draw the gas into the pores of the 
materials being fumigated, or, in the 
case of flour and cereals, to complete- 
ly penetrate the entire mass. 


After a two-hour period of expos- 
ure, the gas is pumped out and a 
vacuum created within the chamber 
again. Following this, air is permit- 
ter to rush into the chamber. This 
process is repeated, the second time 
being sufficient to remove all traces 
of the former gas charge. 


Due to the fact that hydrocyanic 
gas is slightly soluble in water, it is 
not used to fumigate foods, such as 
dried fruits which have a moisture 
content of more than 20%, which 
would absorb and retain some of the 
gas in soluble form. For this type of 
foodstuffs, methyl bromide gas, be- 
ing insoluble in water, is used. 

Vacuum fumigation has been used 
successfully for some time in fumi- 
gating fresh and dried fruits before 
they are imported from foreign coun- 
tries to the United States. This is 
a law enforced by the Department of 
Agriculture to prevent the introduc- 
tion of destructive insects into the 
United States. It is also used by 
many food industries to insure the 
purity of their products. 

It will be possible with the two 
chambers, to handle and fumigate a 
carload of flour within three and one 
half to four hours from the time of 
loading the chambers until it is re- 
moved and stored. 

The labor cost is negligible, and 
a few cents’ worth of the chemical 
used will completely fumigate a car- 
load of material, approximately 12 
lbs in its liquid form being all that 
is required. ; 





Boxcar Unloader 


— 





N automatic boxcar unloader, the 

first of its kind’ to be put into op- 
eration at the Head of the Lakes, 
was given its first test recently. The 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in 
stalled it in an elevator it operates 
at -Fort William. Controlled by 
switches, the equipment is able to un- 
load from 8 to 10 cars per hour, de- 
pending on the type of grain. It was 
manufactured in the United States. 
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ELEVATOR MAINTENANCE 
POINTERS 


By Ernest W. Fair 


VERY mill executive knows that 

he cannot check his elevators 
too often, for laxity of maintenance 
here can so easily lead to costly 
tragedy. 

The average periodic check on ele- 
yators is too often confined to purely 
safety factors, and the electrical wir- 
ing and operating devices are over- 
looked. The fact that faults may 
arise therein and not result in pos- 
sible loss of life tends to make us all 
lax at this point. 

However, these are the very ele- 
ments that contribute to elevator 
breakdown. While the danger ele- 
ment may not be so great, the ele- 
ments of inconvenience, disruption of 
service, and the costs incident to this 
condition are all present. There is 
also the matter of obtaining the max- 
imum useful life from this part of 
the equipment. 


Elevator Checking Points 


In the paragraphs to follow are a 
number of pointers culled from ele- 
vator experience, engineers’ recom- 
mendations and other. sources, which 
can well be added to every manager’s 
periodic maintenance checking point- 
ers for his elevators. 

1. No part of any electric circuit 
having a voltage in excess of 750 
should be used on any car-control 
system. Circuits of higher voltage 
may be used in machine rooms or 
penthouses for the operation of mo- 
tors and brakes provided that all 
controls and signal wiring are thor- 
oughly insulated from such power 
circuits. 

2. Maximum recommended voltage 
in the operating devices of automatic 
elevators having operating devices in 
the car and at the landings should 
be 300 volts to ground. 

3. The maximum voltage permitted 
on the push buttons of elevator sig- 
naling circuits should be 300 volts 
to ground. 

4, Armored cable, rigid metal con- 
duit, flexible metal conduit and elec- 
trical metallic tubing are the only 
forms of wiring advisable between 
riser and limit switches, interlocks, 
push button and similar devices. 

5. Rigid metal conduit and elec- 
trical metallic tubing may be used 
for other elevator wiring purposes. 

6. Conductors and traveling cables, 
Where attached to a car, should be 
run in rigid metal conduit, electrical 
metallic tubing or wireways. 

7. No conduit or cable except those 
used to furnish or control power, 
light, heat or signals for the elevator 
hoistways should have an opening, 
terminal, outlet or junction within 
the hoistway, but they should be con- 
tinuous between outlets or terminals 
situated entirely outside the hoist- 
Way. 

8. Where feeders are installed in 
an elevator shaft, a pull box or a 
cable-support box may be installed in 
the shaft; no taps should be made in 
such a box. 

9. Supports for conduit and ar- 
Mored cable in the hoistway should 
always be securely fastened to the 
guide rail or hoistway construction. 

10. Conductors or groups. of con- 
ductors having flame-retardant outer 
Covers should not be used as connec- 
tions for the operating circuits of 
elevator controllers unless such out- 


ant. Asbestos and similar coverings 
may cause the controller to function 
incorrectly. 

11. Traveling cables used for cir- 
cuits other than signal circuits should 
either be a composite assembly of 
copper and steel wires, or should 
have one or more supporting fillers of 
cotton or hemprope or cotton- or 


, Bulk Flour Storage Bins 


BULK STORAGE of flour in DAY Standard galvanized or 
stainless steel blending and storage bins cuts packing costs 
because you can do all “daylight” packing and loading. Here 


is how you save: 


1. Boosts worker output— ALL packing on day shift. 

2. Eliminates premium pay. No night shift or overtime. 

3. Maintains flour uniformity. Allows accurate laboratory 
control over blending and packing. 

4. Eliminates shutdowns of whole mill due to packing 
troubles. (Packing department can operate independently. ) 

5. Permits long, continuous runs on same wheat mix, or 
immediate packing for special orders. 

6. Allows easy handling of special flours, thus making 
new sales outlets available. 

7. Provides insect—and rodent-free storage... allows 
holding of certain grades for more favorable markets. 


DAY.-constructed blending and storage bins have a severe- 
pitch hopper which prevents bridging. Heavy hopper fins and 
feet carry the entire bin load. Bins shipped in easily-handled 
sections, gang-punched for easy bolting and assembly... no 
field riveting, soldering or welding. Standard sizes 4’ to 8’ in 
diameter; additional sizes built to your specifications. Bins with 
lesser pitch hoppers available for more free-flowing materials. 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
COMPLETE DUST CONTROL SYSTEMS e 
COLLECTORS *« VACUUM TYPE BAG CLEANERS « EXHAUST 
FANS « MILL AND ELEVATOR SPOUTING AND LEG CASINGS 


Call on DAY for engineering assistance and cost estimates. 
No obligation. 


822 3rd AVENUE N.E. ° 


Other Plants-at Kansas City, Mo. & Ft. William, Ont. - 





rubber-covered steel wire. 

12. Conductors of car lighting cir- 
cuits and signal systems, when not 
an integral part of the elevator wir- 


ing system, should be separated and- 


run in separate raceways and travel- 
ing cables. 

13. Wherever the traveling cables, 
in swinging, may come in contact 
with projections or corners of the 
building construction in the hoistway, 
such as I-beams, ledges, etc., such 
irregular surfaces should be made 
smooth by covering with heavy-gauge 
sheet metal or other similar material. 

14. There should always be a 
means for disconnecting all conduc- 
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tors of the motor branch circuits. 
This should be located within sight of 
the motor unless special permission 
is given to locate it elsewhere. 

15. Where two or more elevator 
motors are located in one machine 
room, a _ single switch or circuit 
breaker can be used as the discon- 
necting means for all of the motors. 

16. Every elevator operated by a 
polyphase alternating current motor 
should be provided with a device 
which will prevent starting of the 
motor if the phase rotation is in the 
wrong direction or if there is a fail- 
ure in any phase. 

17. Limit switches should always 


PACKING COSTS 


with 


ote 1 BN 


DUAL-CLONE DUST 





MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 








Representatives in principal cities 
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be checked both for the upper and 


lower limits of travel for all eleva- 
tors, and on every maintenance check 
it should be made certain that they 
are operating correctly. 

18. The elevator machine and con- 
troller should be installed in a room 
set aside for that purpose and be 
thoroughly enclosed; the guards 
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around these units should be checked 
regularly and no unit should be left 
unguarded. 

19. All live parts of electrical ap- 
paratus in or on elevator cars or in 
elevator hoistways should be enclosed 
to prevent accidental contact. 

20. All frames of cars, controllers, 
etc., should be grounded. It is always 
wise to check these grounds regu- 
larly. 

21. Conduit or armored cable at- 
tached to elevator cars should be 
bonded to grounded metal parts of 
the car with which they come in 
contact. 


A Discussion: 
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Can We Feed Europe? 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
is the text of a transcribed radio dis- 
cussion among Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture; D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald, secretary-general of the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council, 
and Selden Menefee. 
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Menefee: This is Selden Menefee, 
in Washington. . . Let me read to you 
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Our reputation for precision 
work and dependable service, 
especially in emergencies, has 
remained consistent for 69 years 
—that’s why so many Millers all 
over the Nation say-"Essmueller 
Can Do It’. Have you tried us 
lately? 
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ESSMUELLER SERVICE 






Bragging? No, we don’t think so. First, because our record, 
during the past 69 years, proves that we must render something 
“different” in the way of service or we wouldn’t be in business 


today! 


That in itself we think, qualifies our right to say, “You Can’t 


Beat our Service.” 


Then of course, there’s the question of facilities and “abilities”, 
and with two great plants equipped with the latest machinery and 
staffed with mechanics especially trained for millwright work— 
well, it’s just a natural conclusion that we can fulfill every promise 
we make and we’re still waiting to be checked up on that statement. 


We Invite YOUR Inquiries 


Me ESSMUELLER Company 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 








a letter which came to a Washing. 
ton agency from Bialystok, Poland, , 
few days ago. It is signed by Mrs 
Antonina Kalinowska. She writes: “{ 
am the mother of eight children. My 
husband lost his health during the 
war and he cannot work the piece 
of land we own. As a result, we 
often have hunger and cold in ow 
house. My eldest son has tubercy. 
losis and is in a hopeless condition, 
. . . The other children try to earn a 
piece of bread but we cannot buy 
clothes so they can go out in the 
cold. . . . We need help.” 

That pitiful letter points up a prob. 
lem we’ll be hearing a lot about in 
the next few months, so I have 
asked Secretary of Agriculture Clin. 
ton P. Anderson to give us the facts 
about Europe’s food crisis. What 
about it, Mr. Secretary — what can 
we do to meet this problem? Can 
we feed Europe? 

Anderson: I wish the problem were 
only that of feeding Europe. But 
Europe is only a part of the prob. 
lem. Many other parts of the world 
have to import food and they have 
to get some of it from the United 
States. There is hunger in Asia— 
China, India, Korea, and Japan. But, 
if you want to confine your discus- 
sion to Europe, we'll do so. Let me 
point out first, that we are not going 
to feed Europe single - handed, Mr, 
Menefee. The people of Europe are 
doing everything they can to feed 
themselves. But the total won't be 
enough. The question is, how much 
help can we give them between now 
and the next harvest? 

Menefee: All right, sir, you've 
posed a question for yourself. How 
much help can we give them? 

Anderson: Let me say this, first of 
all: We ought to count our blessings 
here at home. 

Menefee: A sort of delayed Thanks- 
giving? 

Anderson: You might call it that. 
Do you realize just how fortunate we 
are here in the United States? Do 
you realize that our total crops in 
1946 were the greatest in the history 
of our country? 

Menefee: Yes, Mr. Anderson. But 
if you don’t mind, I’d like to cross 
over to Europe for a minute, and 
take a look at the situation there. 
The war has been over now for 2 
long time—two crops have been ha 
vested since V-E day. It seems to 
me that the Europeans ought to be 
back on their feet by now. 

Anderson: Mr. Menefee, it’s hari 
for Americans to realize the extent 
of war devastation in Europe. I've 
asked D. A. FitzGerald to come along 
today to give you some of the details 
on that. As you know, he’s secre 
tary-general of the Internation 
Emergency Food Council, which wa 
set up last summer by the represel- 
tatives of 28 nations to deal with th 
current food crisis. 

Menefee: Fine. Mr. FitzGerald, 
maybe you can tell us why Europea! 
farming is still in such a bad way: 
There must be more to it than meet 
the eye of a casual newspaper reade! 
like me. 

FitzGerald: There is. Take Greet. 
One out of every three farm hous 
there was destroyed in the war, am 
some farm families are reduced t 
living in caves. In Poland, whol 
areas have been swept clean of live 
stock. and farm buildings. In Ho: 
land the Germans flooded gre#l 
areas. In Germany there was Mi 
only destruction; there is also # 
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t shortage of manpower, because 
of war deaths as in other countries 
and also because German prisoners of 
war still are working in other Euro- 

countries. 

Menefee: A pretty grim picture. 

FitzGerald: And here’s another 
thing. Europe’s farms have been 
worked for hundreds of years and re- 
quire a lot of fertilizer. And they 
can’t get enough fertilizer. Nor the 
implements they need. They do much 
of their werk by hand — but they are 
short of scythes, hoes, rakes. 

Menefee: All this sounds as if it 
might be years before Europe really 
gets back on its feet, Mr. FitzGerald. 

FitzGerald: Not as long as you 
might think. The European peasant 
is a pretty sturdy character. If he 
hasn’t got a horse to pull his plow, 
he'll hitch a cow to it, and himself 
help the cow to pull it. But it does 
take time to get back to full produc- 
tion 


Menefee: But getting back to your 
rather bleak picture of Europe as a 
whole, weren’t conditions even worse 
over there last year? Yet there was 
no mass starvation, so far as I heard. 

Anderson: Very few died from 
starvation, Mr. Menefee. But many 
did die of pneumonia, or tubercu- 
losis, or other diseases, because of 
their lowered resistance due to lack 
of proper food. 

Menefee: But here’s what.I’m try- 
ing to get at, Mr. Anderson: Condi- 
tions must be somewhat better this 
year. And if they are, isn’t there 
less need for us to send huge quan- 
tities of food over there? — 

Anderson: Conditions are a little 

better, yes. But it’s spetty. France 
had three-quarters of a normal crop 
in 1946, compared to half a crop the 
year before. Holland and Belgium 
and the Scandinavian countries are 
much better off than last year, al- 
though there was grain spoilage in 
northern Europe because of too much 
rain. 
Menefee: But don’t you have to 
expect some local crop failures, Mr. 
Anderson? After all, we have local 
failures too, but still the over-all pic- 
ture may still be pretty good. 

Anderson: Yes, but in Europe the 
over-all picture is not good. In north- 
western Europe there is some im- 
provement. But in central, eastern 
and southeastern Europe its’ a dif- 
ferent story. ‘The over-all need is 
nearly as great as it was last year. 

Menefee: But why, Mr. Secretary? 

Anderson: There was another dis- 
astrous drought this year in south- 
eastern Europe. It affected some of 
the great food exporting countries of 
Europe, including Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia. They 
haven’t enough food for their own 
People, let alone enough to export. 

Menefee: I hope they’re not in for 
Seven lean years such as we had in 
our plains states in the dust bowl 
period. : 

Anderson: Let’s hope not. But the 
fact is that war devastation, plus this 
new drought, have put Europe back 
almost to where it was a year ago. 

FitzGerald: And don’t forget, Mr. 
Menefee, that it’s not only the 
drought-stricken countries that are 
affected. It’s also the countries they 
Normally export to. 

_ Anderson: France has to rely on 
Imports. 

FitzGerald: And don’t forget that 
France can’t get back on her feet 
and contribute her share to world re- 
id while her people are under- 

Anderson:. Or take Holland and 
Belgium. They import a great part 
of their food, too. Belgium always 
imports half of her grain. She needs 

ost as much this year as last. And 





England has less grain than last year, 
partly because of smaller production 
and partly because she’s shipped a lot 
of her supplies to the British zone 
in Germany. 

FitzGerald: That’s why she had to 

' initiate bread rationing a few months 
ago. 

Menefee: All right, but conceding 
that need is still great, Mr. Secre- 
tary, do you really expect the Amer- 
ican people to get excited about 
European relief? I don’t want to 
seem callous, but I think a lot of 
Americans are getting tired of being 
asked to give year after year. 

Anderson: You've raised several 
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important points there, Mr. Menefee. 
On your first point, yes I do think 
Americans will respond to the needs 
of others, as they always have in the 
past, once those needs are clear to 
them. 

Menefee: But we’ve been having 
our shortages, too, at least from what 
I hear around home. 

Anderson: Shortages? Of fats and 
oils and sugar, yes. But taking food 
consumption as a whole, we're eat- 
ing 15% more than we ever did be- 
fore the war. a 

Menefee: Of course there are more 
of us now. 

Anderson: I’m taking that into ac- 
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count. We're still eating 15 to 20% 
more per capita than ever before. 
FitzGerald: One southern newspa- 
per put it very: aptly in an editorial 
on the world food situation. It said 
that the United States appears bent 


-on creating a new all-time record for 


eating. 

Menefee: That’s well put, Mr. 
FitzGerald, but maybe it just shows 
that some of our people didn’t get 
enough to eat before the war, when 
times weren’t so prosperous. 

FitzGerald: Nevertheless, we are 
eating more — and wasting more. 

Anderson: I want to get back to 
another point you raised, Selden — 








A potential market for self-rising flour well over three 


times as big as that already being sold! 


Back in 1939, a normal pre-war year, 
45 million barrels of family flour 
were consumed. Out of this total 
approximately 9 million barrels were 
self-rising and these were sold almost 
exclusively in a dozen or more south- 
ern states. 


If users of plain flour could be con- 
verted to self-rising, a potential mar- 
ket for this profitable mill specialty 
exists that is well over three times as 
big as that already be- 
ing sold! 






Can It Be Done? 

It’s not only possible . . . it’s actually 
being done. Already several enter- 
prising mills have conducted test 
campaigns proving conclusively that 
self-rising flour made with V-90 phos- 
phate can be sold readily and profit- 
ably to housewives who have never 
used self-rising flour before. 


V-90 phosphate has completely 
changed the family flour picture. 
Slow-acting V-90 not only makes 
possible the baking of lighter, more 
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readily digested biscuits, but cakes, 
muffins, corn fritters, meat pies, and 
a host of other oven delicacies as well. 
By making self-rising a truly general 
purpose flour, V-90 provides a prod- 
uct that appeals to those millions of 
housewives who demand a wide ya- 
riety in home-baked oven products 


Should It Be Done? 


Again the answer is an emphatic 
“yes”! Self-rising flour offers longer 
profits, more opportunity for aggres- 
sive promotion. Furthermore, while 
consumption of plain flour drastical- 
ly declined during the war, prepared 
flour sales steadily zoomed upwards. 
It pays to ride a rising trend. 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 


rd VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK - KANSAS CITY - ST. LOUIS » GREENSBORO, N. C. « Plants : NASHVILLE - MT. PLEASANT, TENN. » CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL » VICTOR, FLA. 
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you said we were asked to give food 
to other countries, year after year. 
Well, it’s true that we have given a 
lot of wheat and other foods through 
UNRRA — but even so we have sold 
five times as much. In any case, 
UNRRA relief will soon be ended, so 
more of the grain we export will be 
sold. 

Menefee: But, Mr. Anderson, do 
these countries have the money to 
pay with? 

Anderson: Most of them. A few 
will require credits. But the point 
I’m making is this: It is good busi- 
ness to ship all the grain we can 
spare to the countries that need it. 
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Not simply because of the dollars in- 
volved, but because we need to look 
ahead to the development of export 
markets for surplus grain and other 
farm products. 

Menefee: It’s partly then a matter 
of looking to the future? 

Anderson: Exactly. And every 
farmer has a stake in this. 

Menefee: But tell me, how much 
grain can we spare this year? More 
than we exported last year? 

Anderson: Much more. Last year 
we exported 400,000,000 bu. This 
year the first export goal we set was 
265,000,000 bu of wheat. Later the 
prospect of record corn and wheat 


crops made it possible to raise the 
goal to a total of 400,000,000 bu of 
all grains, or about the same as last 
year’s exports. But now it appears 
that we could spare for export 550,- 
000,000 bu by the end of the crop 
year if we could get the needed 
transportation. 

Menefee: That’s a lot of grain, but 
it’s pretty hard for me to visualize 
550,000,000 bu. 

FitzGerald: Think of it in these 
terms, Mr. Menefee: If you put 
550,000,000 bu of grain into bushel 
baskets, you’d have a row of baskets 
that would go around the world six 
times! 
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Eliminate rats at low temperatures! 


“Dow Methyl Bromide 


the feenetrating fumigant 


Rats and mice seek shelter indoors in cold weather. 


Now is the time to clean them out with Dow Methyl 


the free leaflet ‘‘How to Control Rats and Mice in 


All Seasons” describing a simple and effective 


Bromide! It operates effectively at low tempera- 


tures . 


hiding places of rats and mice. . 
arousing their suspicions . . . and is easily aerated. 


Dow Methyl Bromide is frequently successful where 
ordinary fumigants fail. And when properly ap- 
plied, Methyl Bromide thoroughly penetrates mate- 
rials—destroying rodents and insects in all stages 
of development—yet it is harmless to most foods 


and other commodities. 


Put an end to fumigation problems! Consult your 
Dow distributor who specializes in industrial fumi- 
gation. He will gladly explain the outstanding 
advantages of regular fumigation with Methyl 
Bromide. Or write direct and Dow will mail you 


. . penetrates deep into the burrows and 
. is lethal without 








three-point rodent control program. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © Boston © Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland « Detroit ¢ Chicago 
St. Louis ¢ Houston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Ménefee: That I can understand, 
Mr. FitzGerald. But Mr. Secretary, 
you said we could export this much 
grain if we could get the needed 
transportation. What did you mean 
by that? 

‘Anderson: I mean, the physical 
problems of transporting the grain 
to the seaports. Unless we take quite 
drastic measures we may not even 
be able to export 400,000,000 bus, let 
alone 550,000,000. 

Ménefee: Didn’t we have the same 
problem last year? 

Anderson: Last year it was partly 
a problem of getting the grain, 
That’s why we had to cut down our 
home consumption. 

FitzGerald: We had to eat bread 
a little less white so that people in 
other countries could have at least 
a little black bread. 

Anderson: This year we’ve got the 
grain. It’s only a matter of shipping 
it. 

Menefee: But I thought we had 
plerty of ships now that the war is 
over. 


Anderson: It isn’t a matter of 


ships. The problem is to get it to 
the ships. 
Menefee: You mean the strikes 


have set you back? 

Anderson: The maritime and coal 
strikes have delayed things a little. 
But that wasn’t what I meant. Far 
and away the most important thing 
is the shortage of railroad cars—box 
cars—to move the grain. Do you 
realize what a tremendous job it is 
to move 400,000,000 bu of grain to 
the seaports? 

Menefee: A big job, certainly. 

Anderson:* We’d have to load 800 
cars a day every day from now till 
the end of next June to do it. We 
haven’t been able to get enough box 
cars to do this. 

Menefee: Why in the world should 
there be such a drop in the number 
of freight cars available? 

Anderson: You have to remember, 
Selden, that our whole transporta- 
tion system has just been through a 
war. Railroad rolling stock has been 
run at top speed, with few replace- 
ments. The result is, it’s going to 
the scrap heap now faster than it 
can be replaced. 

Menefee: But surely, Mr. Ander- 
son, something can be done—if we've 
got the grain, and we've got the 
ships. What about using river 
barges? 

Anderson: We are using them, and 
at full capacity. The Maritime Com- 
mission even extended hull insurance 
on the Great Lakes so the grain ships 
there could be operated later in the 
season. But now our main hope is 
to get the use of more box cars, and 
load them more efficiently. The 
President has appointed Capt. Gran- 
ville Conway to take charge of this. 

Menefee: I remember he did a fine 
job as deputy war shipping adminis- 
trator during the war. But if he 
takes box cars out of ordinary trade, 
won’t that hold up production here 
at home? 

FitzGerald: Well, this much is 
sure: Unless some way can be found 
to move this grain to market, the 
United States will be missing a gold- 
en opportunity to make a vital con- 
tribution to world peace and sta- 
bility. 

Anderson: That’s right, Fitz. It’s 
more than a matter of humanitarian- 
ism. It’s common sense and good 
business to export this grain. It’s 
common sense because history shows 
you can’t get stability anywhere if 
people are hungry. It’s good busi: 
ness now and will help to make good 
customers for the future. And the 
time will come, before very long, 
when we’ll need all the trade we can 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


. .. that an end product sold by WEIGHT should be accurately 


‘blended and fed, all the way from raw material to finished 


product, by WEIGHT...to meet standards...to protect 
your customers... and to protect you. 

That’s why more and more mills, elevators and feed plants 
are relying on Merchen Powerless Feeders for weigh-blending, 
uniform feeding, governing first break rolls, and many other 
uses. Merchen Feeders — requiring no power source — are 
simple, dependable, economical and available in a variety 
































of sizes to handle any dry free-fiowing material. 
For other mill and feed plant needs, there is a full line of Merchen Powered Scale Feeders. 


A nationwide staff of W & T Engineers trained in materials-feeding will always be glad to make 
recommendations or give you technical assistance. Why not call on them today? 


a 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY « REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








NORVELL, 
President Vic 


SERVICE THE THE NOR-VELL 
“WILLIAMS QUALITY 


WAY” 
PREPARED 


to serve you promptly 


“SWISS SILK” 
Bolting Cloth 
The millers’ favorite bolting medium 


made up the “WiLLIAMS Way” with 
quality and fit guaranteed. 


TYLER 
Wire Boling Cloth 


LEATHER, RUBBER AND COTTON BELTING 
—CLOTH CLEANERS—SIEVE LINING 
AND PLUSH— 


Everything for mill 
W.E. and elevator 
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NORVELL - WILLIAMS, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


Office: 1320 Main St. Factory: 4215 Michigan 

















Tdton 4 Quality BAGS 
ARE AW, TRAVELLERS 





Most bags, like new suits of clothes, look well when they start on 
a journey. The real test is the condition of the contents and appear- 
ance of the package at destination. Fulton Quality Bags have the 
built-in sturdiness to stand hard trips. 










Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


lanufacturers in 
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at work. 


into this picture? What does it do? 


get in order to keep our own people 


Menefee: I’d like to put one more 
question to Mr. FitzGerald. Where 
does your organization, the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council, fit 


FitzGerald: The council’s first job 
is to ferret out the facts—which coun- 





ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
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tries need how much food; which 
countries can export food and how 
much. Its second job is to make 
recommendations for the distribution 
of the available supplies of food 
among the countries that need it. 


Menefee: You don’t have any real 
power, then? 

FitzGerald: Only the power to rec- 
ommend. But most of the major 
food exporting and importing coun- 
tries are members of the council and 
so help to develop the facts and to 
make the recommendations. As a 
consequence, the council’s recom- 
mendations have been carried out al- 
most 100%. 
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Menefee: Well, I guess that covers 
the ground pretty well. The answer 
to our question is, yes, we can feed 
Europe. 

Anderson: Help to feed the people 


‘of Europe. ; 


Menefee: Right, and I stand cor- 
rected, Mr. Secretary. We can help 
to feed Europe, and we should, you 
say, because it’s to our interest to 
do so. But there will still be a lot 
of people, I’m afraid, even among 
those who hear this program, who 
will say, “Why should we worry 
about these countries any longer? 
Why don’t they put their own houses 
in order?” What would you say to 
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these people, Mr. Anderson? 

Anderson: All I can add to what 
I’ve already said is that if we take 
such a shortsighted position — we 
who are the most prosperous and 
well-fed nation in the world—we’] 
regret it later on. Our help now wil] 
be a good investment in world peace 
and good will. It will be a good in- 
vestment for our own economic wel]- 
being and security. 

FitzGerald: Let’s not forget that 
the generous help we’ve given in the 
past is still very small compared to 
the destruction that European coun- 
tries have suffered. We have been 
spared the invasion and enemy de- 
struction, the air raids and the bombs 
which have impoverished most of 
Europe. We ought to do what we can 
to help these countries back on their 
feet again. 

Anderson: Especially since in help- 
ing others we help ourselves. 

Menefee: Well, thank you very 
much, Secretary Anderson, and thank 
you, Mr. FitzGerald, for laying the 
facts on the line on the European 
food problem. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Pallets Economical 
for Use in L.C.L. 
Freight Shipments 


f Bew: use of pallets has long been 
thought of only in terms of car- 
load quantities. Recent shipments 
over the Great Northern Railroad by 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at Minneapolis 
completed the first movement on rail- 
roal pallets in this country, proving 
the adaptability of the unit load 
method for less than carload lot 
freight. : 

The shipments consisted of wire- 
bound bales of seamless bags and the 
bales were strapped to the pallets 
with six bands of %-inch steel strap- 
ping. The total weight of the load 
was 1,950 lbs. 

Returnable pallets, furnished by the 
railroad, were single faced 40”x48” 
wood pallets having two outside 
4”x4” stringers and a center 2’x4" 
stringer. Two shipments consisting 
of nine unit loads each were made to 
Minot and Williston, N. D. When the 
shipments were made, the pallets 
were taken from storage and loaded 
by a fork truck and a pallet trans- 
porter. Shipments were unloaded at 
the destination with a palllet trans- 
porter and transferred to the con- 
signee’s warehouses. 

The bales arrived in excellent con- 
dition and the consignees have ex- 
pressed their approval of this new 
type of shipment as it has opened 
to them the savings made possible 
by unit load handling. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Bread Made an Empire 


READ, states Jacob, “made the 

Roman Empire great, but bread 
also destroyed it.” Jacob cleverly 
shows how the Roman Empire per- 
ished because it made a political foot- 
ball of bread and in so doing, he tells 
us of Vespasian who forced the Ro- 
mans to recognize him as Emperor, 
because he had seized the grain ships. 
The Romans would go hungry until 
they recognized him as emperor. By 
this logical device, the Flavian family 
came to power in Rome. 

The Flavians made civil servants 
of the bakers and gradually bakers 
ceased to be a class of free artisans. 
They.retained their guild privileges— 
no one.could set up shop as a baker 
unless permitted by the guild, but 
they were made subordinate to the 
Minister of Food Supply. 
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O you know your insect pests? Do you know what 
fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
infestation? Do you know how best 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 
effective kill from it? 


Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
insect free. Our fumigation engineers 
“know.” 


Write or call 


Che Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc. 


5955 West 65th St., Chicago 
Portland, Ore. 
704 N.E. 68th St. 


Minneapolis 


216 Hodgson Bldg. 
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Insect Control 





(Continued from page 3a) 


Two pounds of chloropicrin, diluted 


with carbon tetrachloride to make a 
gallon, gives very satisfactory results. 
Dosage—1.5 gallons of the above mix- 
ture per 1,000 bushels. 


Chemical Dusts 

Finely divided DDT in pyrophyllite, 
aluminum oxide and magnesium oxide 
will protect grain from insect attack. 
In areas where storage is prolonged 
and damage severe, the use of such 
materials will greatly reduce losses. 

Infested grain which is “tough” or 
out of condition can best be recon- 
ditioned by “drying.” 

Mechanical devices, such as the 
Entoleter, when operated at suitable 
speeds provide a satisfactory method 
of eliminating minor* infestation in 
grain just prior to milling. 

The use of compressed air to clean 
out grain cars after unloading does 
a great deal to maintain such equip- 
ment in good condition and reduces 
the possibility of insects infesting 
clean grain. 








Meaning of ’’pH’’ 
in Chemistry 








HE use of large numbers is incon- 

venient and hence a short term is 
used to express hydrogen ion concen- 
tration. The numeral 10,000,000 is 
equal to 10 multiplied 7 times or ex- 
pressed as 10°. But the hydrogen 
ion concentration of water is one in 
10,000,000 which is more convenient- 
ly written 10 to the minus seventh 
power. If the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration is increased so that it is one 
part in 1,000,000 then the figure 
would be 10, to the minus sixth. When 
the numerical values of the exponents 
decrease by one the H-ion concen- 
tration increases 10 times. This need 
not be confusing if it is remembered 
that the H-ion concentration values 
increase as the numerals which fol- 
low the term “pH” decrease and vice 
versa. 

In a water solution the —OH ions 
are present in a reciprocal value. 
When the amounts of the hydrogen 
ions increase the —-OH ions decrease 
and vice versa. That is when the 
H-ion concentration has a high value, 
that of the —OH is low and when the 
—OH concentration is high that of 
the +H is low. 

The numerals following the symbol 
“pH” are then simply the exponents 
of the values for the H-ion concen- 
tration written without the negative 
sign. The smaller the figures for the 
pH, the greater is the H-ion concen- 
tration and the larger the figure, the 
smaller the H-ion concentration. The 
values for —OH concentration are in 
the reverse order. However, since 
these always have reciprocal values 
whose sum is 14, the numerical value 
for —OH can be deduced from the 
figure following pH. Therefore any 
pH figure subtracted from 14 will 
give the numeral to express the —OH 
concentration. Thus pH 5 equals 10 
to the minus ninth power —OH con- 
centration. 

There are two general methods of 
determining pH values. One is known 
as the electrometric method and the 
other as the colorometric method. 
The former is the more exact and 
convenient when the suitable instru- 
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Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 


@ Probably you'd ‘\ 
look terrible. But 
one thing is sure 
—you’d stay dry! 
For asphalt keeps 
out moisture. And 
that’s why we use. 
asphalt to help, 
keep Lene’ 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 
ing. 


humidity, because ; 
moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 
Our research laboratory has founda 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 


Take our Flour Salt bag, for example, 
It is composed of three 50-Ib. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 


Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
‘proctss SALT 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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MILLSTONE FENCE—A fence made of old millstones like those pic- 
tured above offers an arresting sight for users of the highway through 
Hartsville, Pa. Part of a collection containing over 25 of the huge old 
mill wheels, they are disp!ayed on the property of Charles Nash, a Harts- 
ville antique dealer. Many of the stones have been set in the ground 
along the edge of the property near the highway while others stand on 
edge leaning against posts. 





H-ion concentrations. Thus thymol 
blue is red at pH 1.2 and yellow at 
pH 2.8. Methyl] red is red at pH 4.4 
and yellow at pH 6. Phenol red is 
yellow at pH 7.2 and red at pH 8.8. 
Phenolphthalein is colorless at pH 
8.3 and red at pH 10. 


ment is available. These instruments 
have been brought to a high degree 
of perfection and convenience of op- 
eration. 

The colorometric method is based 
on the principle that various indi- 
cators change colors at different 
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“CENTRAL ASPIRATION” 


is one of the exclusive HAAKY features that make the 
HAAKY Grain Cleaning System outstandingly EFFI- 
CIENT, DEPENDABLE and ECONOMICAL. Get the 
full story of HAAKY Sealed Flow Aspirators, OT-SS Sepa- 


rator, Pressure Scourer and Overtop Scalpers. 
Write for catalog. 


Haaky Mee. Co., 511 Vandalia St., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 
bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 
the accumulation of infestation. 


















































A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each'section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 
tions at lightning speed. 


RICHMON MFG. COMPANY 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF— 


HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 
























CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 





Jonres-HETTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt 



















lt Must Be Handled With Care 


Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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THE INSTANT TEST 
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A slick of fortified flour shows a recognizable char- 
acteristic glow when exposed to the ultra-violet rays 
of the Inspectolite. It is easily differentiated from 
flour which does not contain the enrichment. 


U Spot this quick test equipment through- 
Sy out the mill for enrichment test. Use 
E it as a check test for rodent con- 

S tamination. 


The Inspectolite is a powerful and concentrated 
source of Black Light. 


For complete details, write to 
Dept. 358 
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CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
MEWARK SN J 
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USDA Lauds Effect 


of Research on 
Crop Production 


Washington, D. C.—Gradual build- 
ing up of the results of fundamental 
and applied crop research to a peak 
national benefit is emphasized in the 
annual report of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
gineering, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Dr. Robert M. Salt- 
er, chief of the bureau, writes that 
“cumulative results of. research 
aimed at better production, harvest- 
ing, and storage of crops have never 
been more evident than now.” 

He describes the crop records of 
this country, both during the war 
and since, as “astonishing,” and de- 
clares that no small part of this im- 
portant result from research is due 
to the American farmer’s facility in 
applying this new knowledge. 

The report reviews the bureau’s re- 
cent accomplishments in three major 
fields of agricultural research—soils, 
crops, and agricultural engineering. 
How this research is removing some 
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limitations on production and help. 
ing the farmer adjust his operations 
to meet others, is explained by Dr. 
Salter. 


In discussing dividends from re. 
search on hybridizing corn to take 
advantage of hybrid vigor the report 
says that production of this principal 
American crop has been revolution- 
ized in 14 years, giving American 
farmers 750,000,000 extra bushels in 
the 1946 crop year. 


Fumigation studies in control of 
nematodes, changing tobacco’s nico- 
tine content, easier weed contro! in 
plant beds, lumber and houses, new 
light for plant propagation, storage 
facts that save corn, new equipment 
for spraying crops, more knowledge 
of placement of fertilizer, cotton-gin- 
ning gains in techniques, new scutcher 
lifts flax returns, better hay drying 
in the barn and low cost egg cool- 
ing. 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 


and Control Laboratory for the > 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. » 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 





Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Me 








ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 














There are several ways of “guesstimating” the 
value of your property for inventory, tax assess- 
ment, sale, and other uses. Even after the guess 
has been made, one is never certain whether the 
actual replacement value has been determined 
because of the many variable factors. 


Knowing the actual replacement value of 
your plant will pay you dividends. The cost of 
machinery and equipment, the value of your 
building and land has increased during the war 
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Don’t Guess—Know 














Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 


period ... but do you know how much it has in- 
creasedP Can you determine from your records 
how much it would cost your company to replace 
the plant in case of a fire or explosion? 





Determining the actual replacement value of 
flour mills, grain elevators and other industrial 
plants is our business. Our appraisal engineers 
are experts in their line. 'They know valuations 
and do not have to guess. 

Let us tell you about our service. 
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[nly MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 
MEET OUR RIGID SANITARY STANDARDS” 


C. §. Van Viack, president 
A. C. Gamba, vice-president 











“We will not tolerate half-hearted sanitary measures in our bakery. That’s why we 
order our flour in multiwall paper bags . . . we are convinced that they are the 
most sanitary containers for flour. They keep our flour clean, as well as. help keep 
-_ our shop clean. And since paper bags aren’t re-used, 
another source of infestation is eliminated. 

“Another thing — we get more flour out of a 100-lb. 
paper bag than we do from fabric bags because there’s 
less siftage and retention. That makes sanitation profit- 
able, as well as good business. We are 100% sold on 
Multiwalls for flour.” 

These statements by the officials of the Sally Ann 


len ailaielins Wicdsbatte Baking Company are typical of the feelings of a con- 


being unloaded in the Sally 


Aadehing Co.tenenan 100m. stantly growing number of bakers. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


| ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg, SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 








IN CANADA ALLENTOWN, Pa: 202 Farr Bidg. 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. : 
Vancouver, British Columbia | Atlanta Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. 

Montreal, Quebec 








Los Angeles Nazareth,Pa. No. Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans Ocala, Fla. Seattle Toledo 
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THE HEART OF FAIR ENTERPRISE 

HOSE who have-had the opportunity to ob- 

serve the change in competitive relations 
among millers through the years since milling 
became a major industry cannot but be im- 
pressed by the comparatively recent development 
of a broad spirit of friendship and tolerance 
among millers regardless of size, location, the 
types of wheat they grind or of consumer mar- 
kets they serve. This change has been particular- 
ly emphasized through the years of war and in- 
to the present nominal peace, no doubt in con- 
siderable part due to millers having to act as a 
unit in doing their duty to the country in time 
of national danger, often under stupid and ar- 
bitrary orders of inexperienced government. 

Our own observation of the change in the at- 
titude of millers toward one another dates from 
the years of long ago when a miller in the rapid- 
ly growing southwestern field who did not dis- 
like to the point of hatred a miller in the domi- 
nant “spring wheat country” was in some sense 
regarded as a traitor to his own neighbors. Quite 
naturally, the “big fellows in the Northwest” re- 
sponded in kind and more or less regarded the 
growing number of small millers grinding “Kan- 
sas wheat” as trespassers upon their preserves. 

We ourselves had a near view of this because 
while hardly out of our teens we got a job as cor- 
respondent at Kansas City for this publication 
and a little later established a one-lad, one-desk, 
one-typewriter “branch office” in that ambitious 
milling “center.” At the time it boasted posses- 
sion of three locally owned flour mills with a 
total capacity of about 1,500 barrels and “the big- 
gest mill in the entire Southwest,” with about 
2,000 barrels capacity, owned and operated by the 
Kehlor company of St. Louis. Our spirits were 
high and our ambitions great because we fore- 
saw, more by faith than knowledge or gift of 
prophecy, the oncoming of vast wheat fields in 
the Southwest and the sometime development 
of an important milling industry. 

Then, we ran into diffieulties and discourage- 
ment. We found that a substantial proportion, 
certainly a generous half, of the “leading south- 
western millers” of the time regarded The North- 
western Miller as devoted primarily to the in- 
terests of “the Northwest” and therefore an in- 
strument of the devil and our own modest and 
timid self as in some sense a spy, or what would 
be known in these days of enemy infiltration as 
a sort of one-kid “cell.” 

This went rather hard with us, Kansas-born 
as we were and knowing about milling through 
our dad’s having long been a millwright, later a 
designer of milling equipment and ultimately an 
engineer and builder of mills. Yet it was the 
only job we had and there was nothing to do but 
face the facts, even though we often felt exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable when we sat blushingly quiet 
a some orator of the time, addressing his fellow 
millers, gave merry hell to “them (deleted-by- 
censor) up at Minneapolis.” So we had to go 
along with things, comforted later on by the 
knowledge that this intersectional dislike was 
not limited to ill feeling between “the North- 
west” and “the Southwest’ but. included also 
“them fellows over at St. Louis” and the some- 
times questionable ancestors and their descend- 
ants over in the soft wheat country and still fur- 
ther east. Generally speaking, millers of these 
Several sections did not know each other, did not 
Want to know each other and would not like it 
€ven if by some unhappy mischance they did 
Come to know each other. 

Recalling those times, it rather appears that 
the first community feeling among all millers 
of whatever section developed during World War 
I, very likely as the result of the voluntary agree- 
ment of all millers to regulate themselves in 
carrying on with their share of the war job un- 
der the United States Food Administration di- 
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rected by the wise, fair and intelligent Mr. 
Hoover. The “milling division” for voluntary co- 
operation with that remarkably successful organ- 
ization—so widely different from the harsh and 
arbitrary controls of World War II—was in the 
main “sold” to Mr. Hoover by William C. Edgar, 
at that time editor of this publication. Its mem- 
bers were carefully chosen from among the most 
respected leaders of each milling section. All 
were on a level, all were fair-minded men and 
all sections were treated equally. This, in our 
recollection, was both the beginning and the firm 
foundation of the community spirit, which some- 
what haltingly to be sure, resulted ultimately in 
industry-wide confidence in the Millers National 
Federation — long under suspicion of sectional 
bias—and genesis of the era of good feeling now 


so firmly established in the milling industry as. 


a whole. 

There have, of course, been other and more 
material factors contributing to this change in 
attitude among both milling sections and indi- 
vidual millers. Chief among these no doubt has 
been the expansion of a half dozen or more of 
the country’s largest milling organizations so 
that, with properties in many sections, grinding 
many kinds of wheat and serving every variety 
of trade, there no longer is any North, South, 
East or West in the entire industry but a com- 
mon interest and a common concern for the wel- 
fare, not of this section or that, but of the whole 
industry just as was expressed many years be- 
fore the event in the motto of the Federation, 
“Not for Self but for All.” 

Finally, having thus presented, perhaps at too 
great length and certainly too reminiscently, the 
material changes in the industry and the com- 
petitive relationships both among sections and 
individual millers, our story would not be com- 
plete without reference to what, for lack of a 
better word, we must refer to as the sentimental 
relationships among millers, the very real esteem 
in which they hold each other, the true and en- 
during friendships which have grown up among 
them, the unshakable faith which each places in 
the simple word of another. 

This was never in greater evidence than in 
the recent “oyster roast” at Galveston, when the 
millers of Texas, until a dozen years ago admitted 
isolationists among millers, joined with their 
neighbors in Oklahoma in inviting their friends 
and competitors “from all over” to participate 
in—of all things—an “oyster roast,” with a couple 
of hours devoted to discussion of long familiar 
“problems” and the rest of three days and, let us 
say, evenings dedicated to the presentations of 
symbolic rattlesnakes, medals for prowess in a 
variety of indoor and outdoor sports and the 
cheery exchange of friendly epithets in what may 
perhaps be best described as the Texas lexicon. 

All of this was, of course, mere trifling. Yet 
it could not have happened, certainly would not 
be worth holding in memory, were it not such 
clear evidence that the days of “them crooks up 
No’th” and “them pirates down yonder” have 
gone over the hill and that millers, not through 
plotting and planning but quite simply by reason 
of respect and regard for one another, have come 
to realize, perhaps somewhat unwittingly, that 
the very heart of success in free enterprise de- 
pends upon good faith, good will and friendship. 
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TO STAND WATCH AND GUARD 


XPRESSIONS of approval from millers of 
our criticism (issue of February 25) on the 
plan for world control of surpluses, allotments 
and prices of wheat—to be submitted to the In- 
ternational Wheat Conference at London March 
18—quite clearly indicate that any such “new 
deal” type of international wheat control un- 
questionably will be vigorously opposed by the 
American flour milling industry when presented 
to Congress for approval. Furthermore, our au- 
thoritative Washington correspondent reports 
that the grain trade also will oppose the scheme 
with equal vigor, on the ground that it would 
virtually blockade the free export of United 
States wheat and its products, depress prices to 
the level of the British-Canadian bilateral agree- 
ment and, to a large degree, substitute importer 
nation dictation for present reasonably competi- 
tive markets. 

Perhaps even more important is the initial 
reaction of Congress to the idea of surrender- 
ing control of American crops and harvests to 
deficiency nations. Senator Thomas of Oklahoma 
is first among members of the Senate to be pub- 
licly quoted as saying any such type of agree- 
ment would, if we became party to it, be effected 
“at the expense of the American producer and 
taxpayer.” It is scarcely to be doubted that 
members of both houses of the Congress from 
agricultural states, especially including those from 
the grain growers of the Middle West, will share 
Senator Thomas’ views. 

Yet, considering the great confusion in the 
world, with especial emphasis upon the millions 
of do-goods in America whose justifiable sym- 
pathies for the planet-wide victims of hunger 
overcome their own economic commonsense, it 
is well to be prepared to resist these interna- 
tional ideals, so largely to be realized at Amer- 
ica’s present cost and probable disaster in the 
unforeseeable future. The whole experience of the 
past few years, even preceding our own engage- 
ment in hostilities, emphasizes the importance of 
our safeguarding against even greater economic 
misfortunes than those now being endured. 

Indeed, we do not have to look further than 
across our own northern border and well consid- 
er the present situation of grain growers, includ- 
ing handlers and processors, as the result of the 
inconceivably one-sided British-Canadian wheat 
pact already in effect and scheduled to continue 
through the next three and perhaps five years. 
It has been suggested that the Right Hon. Mr. 
Gardiner, in entering into this long-time agree- 
ment, assumed that the price of wheat in Canada 
might well fall far below the base price of $1.55 
basis Port Arthur and that the trade with Britain 
might turn out to be a good thing for the grain 
growers of the western provinces. The utter 
stupidity of this “deal” in futures since has been 
revealed only in part, for there is as yet no tell- 
ing how much greater may be the growers’ con- 
tribution through having to accept an even low- 
er price for their wheat already approaching a 
dollar a bushel under the world level. 

Curiously, the British labor government al- 
ready is regretting its own part in the transac- 
tion, apparently surprised that instead of receiv- 
ing in the first year of the agreement the con- 
templated 160,000,000 bushels in a steady flow, it 
finds Canada marketing a substantial part of its 
surplus to other countries in the world at the in- 
ternational price as registered on the open Chi- 
cago market. Meanwhile, Canadian producers 
stand by and witness their fine wheat sold at this 
British-born price all about the Empire world— 
India, Egypt, Iran, Malta, Ceylon, Mauritius and 
doubtless elsewhere—at basis $1.55 per bushel, 
the loss being paid out of the pockets of the wheat 
growers themselves. 
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High Grain Prices May Result 
in Export Reduction, Expert Says 


By DON E. ROGERS 


Market Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Present levels 
of cereal prices are too high and 
something must be done to halt the 
advancing trends, Dr. D. A. FitzGer- 
ald, secretary general of the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council, 
said at the opening luncheon of the 
first annual Northwest Farm Forum 
here March 6. His subject was “Food 
and World Recovery.” 


He inferred that the United States 


Department of Agriculture, now the 
strongest power in the grain markets 
through its heavy export purchases, 
might find it necessary to take dras- 
tic steps to halt further advances. 
“Limiting exports might be one 
method,” he said, “but certainly some- 
thing must be done.” Pressed fur- 
ther after the meeting, he declined 
to elaborate and discounted the pos- 
sibility of CEA action to control spec- 
ulative trading. 

As long as prices stay high, Dr. 
FitzGerald doubted that the USDA 
would buy any more wheat and said 
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that flour purchases probably would 
be curtailed. He would advocate 
more purchases of wheat if the mar- 
ket “got down to reasonable levels.” 

His idea of “reasonable” was $2.25 
bu, or lower. 


Other Speakers 


Other speakers at the forum meet- 
ing, which drew a large attendance 
from the Upper Midwest, included 
Rep. August H. Andresen, member of 
the House Agricultural Committee, 
Washington, D. C; Theodore W. 
Schultz, Department of Economics, 
University of Chicago; Rudolph Fro- 
ker, Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin; O. 
B. Jesness, Division of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Minnesota; 
Frank W. Peck, director, Farm Foun- 
dation, Chicago; R. R. Renne, presi- 
dent, Montana State College, Boze- 
man; Lowry Nelson, professor of so- 
ciology, University of Minnesota; Mrs. 
Helendeen H. Dodderidge, Consumer 
Information Service, USDA, Wash- 
ington, D. C; Sherman E. Johnson, 
assistant chief, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, USDA, Washington. 

E. J. Grimes, vice president of Car- 
gill, Inc., and chairman of the agri- 
cultural committee of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, which 
sponsored the Northwest Farm 
Forum, presided at the March 6 after- 
noon session. Harry Bullis, president, 
General Mills, Inc., participated in 
the Farm and Factory panel discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Bullis pointed out that with 
city people consuming five out of ev- 
ery seven bushels of wheat produced 
by American farmers, the welfare of 
industrial workers in cities and towns 
has an important bearing on the 
prosperity of farmers. ‘When the 
city worker has steady work at good 
wages, he is glad to pay good prices 
for the farm products that he needs,” 
Mr. Bullis said. “Therefore, except 
for the worker himself, there is no 
one who has as great an interest in 
high employment and good wages as 
the American farmer.” 

The farmer must adapt his opera- 
tions to fit the changing conditions, 
Mr. Bullis said, and the government 
should promote new markets for 
American farm products abroad to 
fill the gap when current relief needs 
have been filled. 

Dr. FitzGerald painted a gloomy 
picture of the world food situation, 
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based upon information gathered on 
his recent tour of wartorn European 
countries with Herbert Hoover. Ger. 
many is particularly bad off, he saiq, 
adding, “whether we like it or not, 
Germany is the economic heart 
of Europe. It has the resources, it 
has the know-how. Europe can only 
limp along at half speed unless Ger. 
many can be put on its economic 
feet.” 

To a considerable extent, further 
improvement in coal production jn 
Germany, which now is no more than 
50% of prewar, hinges upon food 
supplies, he stated. The magnitude 
of the food imports required by the 
U. S. and’ U. K. zones of Germany 
to maintain a minimum level of health 
and ability to work is not fully real. 
ized. He said that in terms of ce. 
reals alone, it will amount to 100,000,. 
000 to 150,000,000 bus a year. Much 
of these supplies used to come from 
eastern German areas now incorporat- 
ed in Poland or occupied by Russia, 
There is little likelihood that this 
area will again supply large quan- 
tities of food to western Germany 
at least for the next year or two. 

“Other countries of Europe will be 
looking toward the Americas for sup- 
plies of food, particularly cereals, be- 
cause the other prewar sources of 
supplies have dried up, at least tem- 
porarily,” Dr. FitzGerald continued. 

“All in all, I am convinced that for 
the next year a strong demand and 
an urgent need for food supplies from 
the United States will continue. The 
demand will be particularly keen for 
cereals, fats and oils. Your wheat 
crop and your flax crop are therefore 
matters of keen concern to the rest 
of the world. They cannot be too 
large. 

“During the current crop year 
world exports of wheat will amount 
to 720,000,000 bus. Nearly half of 
which will come from the United 
States. The world would have bought 
at least 1,000,000,000 bus if it had 
been available. I see no reason for 
believing that import demands in 
1947-48 will be less than they are this 
year. They could be more. 

“While it is possible to look for- 
ward to a continued strong demand 
for cereals in the next crop year, the 
prospects for the succeeding years 
are much less clear. Much is going 
to depend upon the progress made 
in world recovery and the most im- 
portant factor in this field is the 
United States. It is the only country 
that has the resources to shore up 
at strategic times and in strategic 
places a war-torn economic world. 
Whether it is prepared to do so is 
certainly the most important policy 
question facing the United States to- 
day. On the decision may hang the 
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fate of the world for the next several 
years. 


Concerned About Price Gains 


“One further point—I am _ con- 
cerned about the present level of 
cereal prices. They are too high. I 
realize that the costs of production 
have increased, but the drain which 
current high prices is causing on the 
limited exchange resources of import- 
ing countries is bound to make more 
difficult the basic economic recovery 
needed if there is to be a continuing 
demand for the exportable surpluses 
of agricultural products from the 
United States. 


“Furthermore, current high prices 
are bound to give a strong impetus 
to the expansion of wheat production 
in countries, which might otherwise 
be continuing customers. One of the 
factors causing the distress prices for 
wheat in exporting countries between 
the two wars was the efforts made on 
the part of many importing countries 
to become self-sufficient. At present, 
such countries as Italy and France 
each need to import as much as 50,- 
000,000 bus of wheat a year. If these 
countries see no prospect of obtain- 
ing their essential requirements on 
the world market at reasonable 
prices, they will be under strong com- 
pulsion to return to their prewar 
policies. 

“It is for this reason that I favor 
some international agreement on 
wheat prices. This question among 
others will be considered at the forth- 
coming International Wheat Confer- 
ence in London. I see no immediate 
necessity for some other provisions of 
the proposed agreement, such as ex- 
port quotas, and I have a feeling that 
in the future the international trade 
in wheat can well exceed by a sub- 
stantial margin the 500,000,000-bu 
basic quota also being considered at 
London. In this event the United 
States share would undoubtedly ex- 
ceed the 16% which is a third fea- 
ture of the proposed agreement. I 
do feel, however, that some agree- 
ment to maintain reasonable world 
wheat prices is of the utmost long- 
run importance to the American pro- 
ducer as well as the short-run impor- 
tance of importing countries,” Dr. 
FitzGerald concluded. 
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CHASE REPRESENTATIVE 
JOINS DETROIT STAFF 


Chicago, Ill—The recent transfer 
to the Detroit sales staff of V. F. 
Radcliffe, New York sales represen- 
tative of the Chase Bag Co., has been 
announced by R. N. Conners, com- 
pany vice president and general sales 
manager. 

With the exception of wartime 
service as an army air force major, 
Mr. Radcliffe has represented the 
Chase New York sales office since 
1940, shortly after his graduation 
from Washington and Lee University. 
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NAMED TO MONSANTO BOARD 

St. Louis, Mo.—Fredrick M. Eaton, 
partner in the New York law firm of 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright, and 
former general counsel of the War 
Production Board, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. Mr. Eaton suc- 
ceeds the late Theodore Rassieur of 
St. Louis, who died last November. 
Mr. Eaton went to Washington in 
1940 with the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission. Before his ap- 
pointment as general counsel to the 
WPB, he also served with the Office 
of Production Management. 
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Western Canada Wheat Subsidy Plan 


Unfavorable for Farmers in Ontario 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont. — Discrimination 
against Ontario farmers who produce 
soft winter wheat in view of the $10,- 
000,000 government subsidy granted 
to western farmers on spring wheat 
for domestic consumption was a sub- 
ject of debate recently in the Ca- 
nadian House of Commons. The new 
subsidy plan for western wheat does 
not cover western feed wheat which 
will now cost the Ontario farmer 30c 
more a bushel. It was stated that, 
at this price, it will pay Ontario 
farmers to keep their home grown 
wheat for feed and none will be avail- 
able to the milling industry for grind- 
ing into flour. 

Ontario farmers last year were 
granted an increase in wheat prices 
from $1.26 to $1.40 bu, f.o.b., Mon- 
treal, through subsidy payments, the 
advance being put into effect at the 
beginning of the crop year. At the 
same time Ontario farmers were buy- 
ing western feed wheat under a 25c 
subsidy at about 92c a bushel from 
Ontario mills. Now the price of the 
latter grain is advanced 30c without 
any compensatory measure for the 
Ontario farmer. The Ontario winter 
wheat milling industry made a plea 
to have the price of Ontario wheat 
advanced to conform with the in- 
crease in western wheat but so far 
without success. The solution pro- 
posed by both millers and farmers is 
a further subsidy on Ontario wheat 
which would bring back the differen- 
tial between western feed wheat and 
Ontario wheat to a place where the 
mills would regain business. Howev- 
er, the government’s point of view is 
that the present basis of $1.40 f.o.b., 
Montreal, for No. 1 Ontario wheat 
compares with the initial payment of 
$1.35 basis for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William, which the west- 
ern farmer receives. 

While that may be the case so far 
as the official viewpoint is concerned, 
the Ontario Flour Millers Association 
points out that the western farmer 
stands to receive a good payment on 
his participation certificates result- 
ing from the fund accumulated by 
the Canadian Wheat Board on 
sales of wheat for domestic and ex- 
port shipments at prices over and 
above the $1.35 price. Should the 
world price of wheat decline during 
the four-year wheat agreement, the 
western farmer is assured of a fair 
price for his wheat in that period. 
The Ontario farmer is not assured of 
any set price for his wheat after 
June 30 of this year, and if it is go- 
ing to be governed by the economics 
of supply and demand then he is en- 
titled to more money at the present 
time when his wheat could be sold at 
a higher price than he is permitted 
to accept. It is generally recognized, 
too, that it costs more to produce a 
bushel of wheat in Ontario than it 


does in the west. Except everything 
possible is done to encourage the On- 
tario farmer to produce and sell more 
wheat, the association says it is go- 
ing to be increasingly difficult for 
Ontario flour millers to take care of 
the established market for winter 
wheat flour. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 
SET AT 116,800,000 BUS 


Toronto, Ont.—A recent cable from 
the Canadian trade commissioner in 
Melbourne gives the information that 
Australian exports during January to- 
taled 17,425 long tons of wheat to 
New Zealand and Ceylon and 49,673 
long tons of flour mostly to New 
Zealand, Pacific Islands, Malaya and 
Ceylon. Australian wheat stocks at 
Feb. 8 totaled 96,000,000 bus. 

Latest official estimate for current 
wheat crop is 116,800,000 bus. Deliv- 
eries to the Australian Wheat Board 
will probably total 98,000,000 bus. 
Of this, about 60,000,000 will be used 
for Australian consumption, leaving 
about 38,000,000 for export. The ex- 
port price of wheat has been in- 








creased to 14s and 6d bu for bulk. 
Drouth in New South Wales and 
Queensland necessitated the move- 
ment of about 20,000,000 bus of wheat 
from Victoria, South Australia and 
West Australia. It is likely that the 
wheat stabilization plan will be aban- 
doned, due to lack of support by the 
states. The objective for 1947-48 
wheat crop is reported to be 15,500,- 
000 acres, as compared with 12,400,- 
000 harvested in the preceding year. 
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MILL DAMAGED BY EXPLOSION 


Winnipeg, Man.—The dust chamber 
of the Quaker Oats Milling Co. Oat 
Mill at Saskatoon, Sask., was shat- 
tered by an explosion early this 
month, holding up production tem- 
porarily. No serious damage was re- 
ported and most of the loss was 
caused by water. It was believed 
that the explosion resulted from a 
spark carried from the equipment in 
the basement. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CAR SHORTAGE LIMITS 
VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 


Vancouver, B. C.—The grain situa- 
tion here for the export trade is get- 
ting progressively worse, despite the 
recent edict of the transport con- 
troller that railway cars must be pro- 
vided for the movement of wheat to 





























BREAD BOMBS—Bread was dropped by parachute into the snow-bound 
village of Longnor, Staffordshire, recently, when the village was cut off 
from the rest of Britain for nearly a week. Men of the Royal Air Forces 
are shown packing the loaves of bread into containers, the same contain- 
ers that were used during the war to drop supplies to advanced posts. 
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seaboard terminals for export to the 
United Kingdom. 

In order to take care of the ex. 
port commitments to the United 
Kingdom through this port, loadings 
of 270 cars per day are required at 
prairie elevators. During recent 
weeks the average has not been more 
than 65 cars. As a result, elevators 
here are almost empty while a fleet 
of ships swings idly at anchor wait. 
ing for wheat. 

On March 5 there were 18 ships in 
port to take out wheat. Six of these 
requiring full cargoes have expired 
their laydays and are eligible for de. 
murrage. These costs, running into 
hundreds of dollars per day, must be 
borne by the British government. 


February shipments of wheat here 
were 4,927,091 bus, compared with 7,- 
485,664 bus in January. The total go 
far this season is 31,254,933 bus, com- 
pared with 37,154,842 bus in the same 
period last year. 

Export shipments in February were 
chiefly to the United Kingdom for ac- 
count of the Ministry of Food. These 
included a considerable quantity of 
oats for human consumption. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Authorization for 
April Flour 
Exports Issued 


Winnipeg, Man. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board March 4 instructed Ca- 
nadian mills that export flour sales 
may now be made to the following 
countries for shipment from the mill 
by April 30 of this year: 

Alaska, Aden, Belgian Congo, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, British East 
Africa, British South Africa—(ships’ 
stores only), British West Africa, 
British West Indies, Canary Islands, 
Ceylon, China, Colombia, Costa, Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Do- 
minican Republic, Dutch East Indies, 
Dutch Guiana, Dutch West Indies, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Eire, Finland, 
France, French Guiana, French Afri- 
ca, French West Indies, Greece, 
Greenland, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, India, Italy, Liberia, 
Macao, Madeira-Azores, Mexico, 
Netherlands,. Newfoundland, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Peru, Philippine Is- 
lands, Poland, Portugal, Portuguese 
Africa, Portuguese India, Republic, 
of Panama, St. Pierre Miquelon, Sal- 
vador, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Syria, Tangier (Moroc- 
co), UNRRA, Venezuela, Virgin Is- 
lands. 

All offers must be made subject to 
confirmation by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, and the quantity of flour to 
any destination may be limited by 
the board. The list may be modified 
at any time. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REBUILDING STARTED 


Winnipeg, Man.—The buildings of 
the Red. River Grain Co., St. Bonl- 
face, which were destroyed in a $500, 
000 fire some three months ago, are 
being rebuilt. Cost is apportioned 4s 
follows: $65,000 for a large grain ele 
vator, $10,000 for a smaller elevator, 
$6,000 for a warehouse,. and $30,000 
for a feed mill. Construction has 4l- 
ready been started on the old site. 
The permits for construction of the 
small elevator were issued in Janu: 
ary and for the other projects this 
month. It is expected that the build- 
ing will be completed in time to hat- 
dle grains following the 1947 harvest. 
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| LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—_—_— 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WaAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 


Salina, Kansas 


a 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


We m, nsas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


ee 





— 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 


ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Coal Shortage Staggers British 
Economy; Milling, Baking Go On 


London, Eng.—For many weeks in- 
dustrial production, other than that 
absolutely essential for the life of the 
country, were at a standstill. Among 
the industries permitted to function 
were flour milling and baking, but 
these, too were severely handicapped 
by enforced economies in electricity 
and transportation difficulties, due to 
the very severe weather which has 
had Britain in its grip for many 
weeks. 

With the frost and snow came a 
coal crisis. Through the war years 
production of coal decreased, with 
the result that stocks were drawn 
upon to supply the demand, which 
have now reached exhaustion point. 
The situation was foreseen but was 
not dealt with by the government, 
which made a gamble on the weather 
and lost. Britain often has a mild 
winter, but this year severe weather 
is general. With the need for warmth 
came the strain on hard fuel, elec- 
tricity and gas, so that supplies gave 
out. ‘There was not enough fuel to 
generate electricity and gas, and in- 
dustrial production was ordered to 
cease. 

The miners have been doing their 
utmost to produce more coal, working 
overtime and on Sundays, and suffi- 
cient stocks were accumulated for 
production to be resumed on a limited 
scale Feb. 24. It is reported that 
power for production in London was 
the last to be switched on. 

The long-suffering public is very 
patient. For years domestic users 
of hard fuel have been rationed in 
their supplies. Now the fuel is being 
eked out in single hundredweights to 
a household, if the state of the roads 
permit the trolley-man to get around. 
People living in modern houses and 
those in centrally heated apartment 
buildings are the chief sufferers from 
the cuts in electrical power. Many 
office buildings have no _ heating 
whatsoever. 

Bakers and caterers have worked 
marvels during the crisis in supply- 
ing the public with bread as usual. 
The larger bakers have been affect- 
ed more seriously than some of the 
smaller businesses with nonelectric 
ovens and hand-operated machinery. 
Cake and biscuit factories in the re- 
stricted areas have had to close down 
completely. Nearly 2,000 workers 
were idle at the Huntley & Palmer 
biscuit factory at Reading. The Cad- 
bury concern at Bourneville, Birming- 
ham, was also closed down. In the 
factories of J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don’s largest baker and catering con- 
cern, all work, apart from bread mak- 
ing, was ceased. This firm supplies 
small cakes and other flour confec- 
tionery to 250,000 shops. 

Many catering establishments are 
underground, and during the periods 
the cuts are in force candles and 
storm lanterns had to be used. 
Blackout conditions also returned to 
the streets. A further unprecedented 
ban was placed on the publication of 
weekly periodicals. 

The closing down of packaging and 
canning industries owing to the elec- 
tricity restrictions threatens a short- 
age of canned food before long. Ex- 
ports of wheat to Britain from Can- 
ada have been held up by severe 
weather, and it is reported that less 
than half of the 1946-47 contract of 
160,000,000 bus has been delivered. 
It is understood that the visit of Mr. 
Strachey, Britain’s ministry of food, 
to Canada is to try and speed up de- 


liveries of wheat to Britain in order 
that the present bread ration may 
be maintained. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH MINISTER DEFENDS 
U. K.-CANADIAN AGREEMENT 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Rt. Hon. John 
Strachey, British Minister of Food, in 
an address to the Canadian Club at 
Winnipeg defended the Anglo-Cana- 
dian wheat agreement and spoke in 
support of the proposed international 
wheat agreement which is to be dis- 
cussed in London this month. 

Dissatisfaction with the Canadian- 
U. K. agreement has been voiced by 
opposition members of both the Brit- 
ish Parliament and the Canadian 
House. Mr. Strachey denied rumors 
to the effect that Britain is likely to 
renege on the terms of the agreement. 

He added that it was gratifying 
to note that the general provisions 
of the Canadian-U. K. agreement 
were taken as a model for the pro- 
posed international wheat agreement. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


British House of 


Commons Debates 
FAO Report 


London, Eng.—In a recent debate 
in the House of Commons on the re- 
port of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, it was pointed out that 
even with the present need for more 
food the one thing dominating the 
minds of farmers in the Middle West, 
Canada and Australia was the fear 
of future surpluses and their inabil- 
ity to find a market for them. 

The speaker said that the British 
government felt strongly that any in- 
ternational tendency to supervise in- 
ternational commodity arrangement 
should go wider than the FAO and 
should be associated with an inter- 
national organization for the promo- 
tion of full employment and the ex- 
pansion of world trade. 

Another speaker saw in the form 
of buffer stocks proposed at Wash- 
ington a grave danger as it con- 
tained the principle of differential 
prices. As it stood, the problem was 
said to be dangerous to the British 
people and would tend inevitably to 
reduce rations, not only in an emer- 
gency but over a long time. 

Mr. Strachey, the minister of food, 
suggested that the real menace was 
when wheat fell to catastrophic lev- 
els. Instead of selling at charity 
prices to needy countries, producers 
would plow it into the ground or 
burn it in their locomotives, he said. 
In considering proposals and as the 
FAO reports it is essential that they 
are not given a restrictionist charac- 
ter, he said, adding that there was 
danger in all these schemes if they 
were not hedged against. 

The result of the debate was that 
the British government decided to 
press on with the plan outlined in 
the report and based on the proposals 
of Sir Joh= Boyd Orr. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
A-D-M PLANS NEW ELEVATOR 
Minneapolis, Minn. — The Archer- 

Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, has 

secured the necessary federal ap- 

proval for the construction of a 300,- 

000-bu elevator for flaxseed storage 

at Morris, Minn. 
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FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!!i*; 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


USDA Officials Predict Continued 
Domestic Shortages of Fats, Oils 


Washington, D. C.—Domestic fats 
and oils shortages in the second and 
third quarters may hecome as seri- 
ous as at any time in the war. De- 
partment of Agriculture experts re- 
cently admitted as they made public 
tentative 1947 export-import sched- 
ules. 

A special House agriculture sub- 
committee heard Col. Omer W. Herr- 
mann, fats and oils branch director, 
testify the serious situation will last 
at least until the next oilseed crop 
moves. 

Pressure for continued high ship- 
ments to foreign claimants and in- 
ability of a special cabinet subcom- 


mittee to agree on how much the 
United States can export are factors 
adversely affecting supplies, Colonel 
Herrmann indicated. 

For the first time, proposed United 
States fats and oils imports and ex- 
ports beyond the first quarter weré 
outlined. Tentative full year alloca- 
tions total 628,100,000 Ibs. Those in- 
clude lard, 319,500,000 lbs; shorten- 
ing and other edible oils, 159,100,000; 
margarine, 50,500,000; inedible fats 
and oils, 32,900,000, and soap, 66,- 
100,000. 

United States net tentative import 
position is 178,300,000 lbs, not includ- 
ing carry-over shipments this quar- 


ter. This follows more closely State 
Department recommendations of 
heavy exports than agriculture’s con- 
tention for greater domestic supplies. 

Meanwhile, John B. Gordon, an in- 
dustry representative, has urged that 
Congress refuse to grant the adminis- 
tration authority to participate in the 
international allocation of fats and 
oils beyond March 31. Mr. Gordon, 
manager of the raw materials bureau 
of the American Vegetable Oils and 
Fats Industries, predicted that unless 
the allocation system of the interna- 
tional emergency food council is aban- 
doned the United States faces a seri- 
ous shortage of edible fats. 





1946 NET INCOME UP 
FOR ST. REGIS PAPER 


~<>— 
$5,563,604 Net More Than Double 1945 
Income of $2,211,411—Net Sales 
of $82,782,186 for Year 


New York, N. Y.—Net income of 
the St. Regis Paper Co. (New York) 
and subsidiaries for 1946 set a new 
high at $5,563,604, more than dou- 
bling the $2,211,411 total for 1945, 
while net sales climbed to a new peak 
of $82,782,186 from $52,500,824 in the 
previous year, Roy K. Ferguson, 
president of the company, reported 
recently in his annual statement to 
stockholders. 

The 1946 net profit was exclusive 
of $1,500,000 profit realized on the 
sale of investments and which was 
credited to contingency reserve. In 
the previous year there was a similar 
profit of $2,000,000. 

Pointing out that there have been 
“increased demands” for the com- 
pany’s printing, publication and con- 
verting papers, multiwall paper bags, 
bag filling machines, pulp and plas- 
tics, Mr. Ferguson said, “Plans for 
1947 call for further modernization 
of plants, replacement of obsolete 
equipment, development and installa- 
tion of mechanized high speed units, 
as well as completion of other proj- 
ects now under way.” 

In reviewing the business for the 
year of the company’s several divi- 
sions, Mr. Ferguson said the follow- 
ing about the multiwall bag division: 

“One hundred and eighty-two thou- 
sand tons of St. Regis bags were sold 
in 1946 . . a substantial increase 
over the 1945 sales. This new high 
in annual sales resulted from in- 
creased purchases of bags from estab- 
lished users and from sales to cus- 
tomers in new fields. 

“St. Regis is the largest producer 
of heavy duty multiwall paper bags, 
continuing to hold the lead in this 
segment of the paper industry. Ap- 
proximately 400 industrial and agri- 
cultural products are now packaged 
in heavy duty multiwall paper bags. 

“During 1946 substantial progress 
was made in the packaging of flour 
in 100-lb bags for bakeries. The san- 
itary advantages and the economies 
of St. Regis multiwall paper valve 
bag packaging have been demonstrat- 
ed to, and accepted by, large numbers 
of bakers. 

“In certain other fields where the 
multiwall bag may become the stand- 
ard package, St. Regis bags are under- 
going shipping and storage tests. Re- 
sults to date indicate that the prod- 
ucts are received in better condition 


when packed in multiwall bags than 
in currently used containers. In view 
of the fact that multiwall bags give 
better protection, cost less and reduce 
over-all packaging costs, the com- 
pany anticipates the development of 
substantial business in these addi- 
tional fields.” 

Mr. Ferguson said that additional 
machines for making small bags for 
household sugar and other commodi- 
ties are on order for the Watertown, 
N.Y., plant and that when they are 
installed the annual production will 
more than double. 

“Closely affiliated with paper de- 


velopment and bag construction,” Mr. ° 


Ferguson said, “is the research being 
carried on by the Engineering and 
Machine Division at Oswego, N. Y., 
in the refinement of present valve bag 
filling machines and the development 
and perfection of new packers. 

“St. Regis filling machines are fast 
becoming standard equipment for the 
packing of industrial shipments of 
construction, agricultural and dry 
chemical products. Installations for 
the last three years have been as 
follows: 149 machines in 1944, 254 in 
1945, 438 in 1946. 

“The years 1945 and 1946 each 
strikes a new all-time high. Each in- 
stallation gains -added significance 
when it is realized that every packer 
installed extends the use of paper 
valve bags. 

“The demand for the new 402-PS 
valve bag filling machine from the 
flour milling industry exceeded the 
company’s original expectations. Pack- 


ers are being produced as rapidly as 
possible to meet these increased de- 
mands.” 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 


Washington, D. C.—Food products 
delivered to the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in January included 
453,000,000 lbs of grain and cereal 
products, USDA reported. Deliveries 
of grain and cereal products to cash- 
paying foreign governments totaled 
413,000,000 lbs and 955,000,000 Ibs 
were transferred to government agen- 
cies and government-sponsored pro- 
grams. 











BREAD {8S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TRAINING FOR ELEVATOR 
MEN PLANNED IN INDIANA 


Indianapolis, Ind. — A_ business 
course for country elevator owners, 
operators and employees has been ar- 
ranged by the Indiana Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association in co-opera- 
tion with Purdue University to be 
held at the university from April 21 
to June 14. 

Anticipating a larger registration 
than the 47 who attended a similar 
course last year, association officials 
urged those who plan to attend to 
make arrangements for registration 
as soon as possible. Folders giving 
details of the school are now avail- 
able, the association announced. The 
course will cover feed nutrition, feed- 





ROYALTY—‘“Miss Cheese Cake of 1947” was crowned at one of the ses- 


sions of the recent ARBA convention. 


Shown above are Miss Torie Blair, 


East Hampton, Conn., runner-up for the title; Miss Jeannie Hogan, Dal- 
las, Texas, the winner, and Sandy Maddigan, who was an added attrac- 
tion of the contest as the “Coffeecake King.” 
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ing and management of poultry ang 
animals, farm crops, seed grading and 
testing, bookkeeping and business 
management. 

The course includes 34 hours of 
class work each week, 12 of which 
will be spent in laboratory work. The 
technical knowledge and _ special 
skills the student will gain will ep. 
able him to render greater service jn 
the elevator and farm-supply busi- 
ness, the association points out. Vet- 
erans of World War II may take the 
course under the GI Bill of Rights, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR 

Minneapolis, Kansas—The Farmers 
Elevator Co. here has started con- 
struction of a new elevator. The 
elevator will be 125 ft. high and wil] 
consist of four circular bins, with 
connecting bins between them. Total 
wr of the bins will be 100,000 
u. 
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CARR, CONSOLIDATED 
REPORT ’46 INCOMES 


—~<—. 
Increase of 270% Over Joint Earn- 
ings of Two Firms Shown 
After Merger 





Pro forma combined net income for 
1946 of the J. B. Carr Biscuit Co, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and the Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Co. of Chicago, II, 
merged on Dec. 31, 1946, to create 
the Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co, 
amounted to $2,850,397, an increase of 
more than 270% over the $786,328 in 
joint earnings shown by the two com- 
panies and their subsidiaries for 1945, 
has been announced by J. B. Carr, 
who assumed _ Carr-Consolidated’s 
presidency upon the merger’s con- 
summation. 

Based upon the 726,009 outstanding 
common shares, of which 400,785 were 
issued in exchange for Carr Biscuit's 
outstanding capitalization, the year’s 
earnings, Mr. Carr explained, were 
equal to $3.93 a share, contrasted 
with $1.06 a share in the preceding 
year. Of the combined net profit 
for 1946, Carr Biscuit’s contribution 
was $1,562,839, while that of Consoli- 
dated Biscuit was $1,287,558. In 1945 
Carr Biscuit’s net income amounted 
to $392,858, with that of Consolidated 
Biscuit aggregating $375,480. 

Combined net sales for the year, 
Mr. Carr reported, totaled $26,310, 
424, up 8.1% from the $24,670,115 
volume for 1945. Carr Biscuit’s sales 
for the latest period amounted to $12,- 
826,465, contrasted with $12,764,100, 
while those of Consolidated Biscuit 
aggregated $13,483,958, against $11, 
906,015. Combined pre-tax earnings 
came to $4,585,967, compared with 
$3,136,388, while provision for federal 
income taxes totaled $1,735,570 for 
1946, against $2,339,760, including ex- 
cess profits taxes, in the preceding 
year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TANNER STEPHENSON 
NAMED K. C. MANAGER 


Kansas City, Mo.—Upon the resig- 
nation of Phil G. Hale as manager of 
the Kansas City office of Checker- 
board Elevator Co., Tanner G. Steph- 
enson, head of the millfeed depart- 
ment, became the new manager. Mr. 
Hale resigned to become vice presi- 
dent of the E. H. Sullivan Grain Co. 
Kansas City. 

James W. Hogan, recently trans- 
ferred from the St. Louis Checker- 
board office, has replaced Mr. Hale 
in the Kansas City grain department. 
Mr. Hogan has applied for member: 
ship on the Board of Trade. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WINTER WHEAT SAFE 
UNDER SNOW BLANKET 


Covering Protects Against Blowing— 
Moisture Will Start Top Growth 
With Temperature Rise 


Tucked safely under a moderate to 
heavy blanket of snow, the winter 
wheat crop in the main southwestern 
belt has so far escaped the threat of 
damage from March winds. The snow 
which fell as February ended has been 
supplemented by additional snow dur- 
ing the past week. Moisture which 
will result will hold the top soil in 
place for awhile, observers state, and 
will afford quick growth of wheat 
when the weather warms up. 

The weekly Kansas crop bulletin 
says that top soil moisture condi- 
tions have been materially improved. 
Cold weather retarded wheat growth 
the past week, but no damage was 
reported to the crop. Seeding of oats 
was discontinued, due to the ground 
being frozen and cold weather mak- 
ing field work very disagreeable. In 
some southern Kansas counties early 
spring seeded oats are still unsprout- 
ed after being drilled three to four 
weeks, while in a few limited sections 
the crop is reported up. A small 
amount of damage has occurred to 
the crop and some replanting will 
probably be necessary. 

Oklahoma reports that light rains 
and snows during the week ending 
March 4 temporarily relieved drouth 
conditions in local areas of the state. 
However, precipitation was _ insuffi- 
cient to replenish depleted surface 
soil moisture supplies generally over 
the state. Field work and spring 
seeding have been seriously delayed 
by dry weather, but plowing and seed- 
ing operations were resumed in some 
localities where moisture was re- 
ceived during the week. Small grains 
remain in fair to good condition but 
cold, cloudy weather retarded vegeta- 
tive growth. A large portion of the 
spring oat acreage has been seeded, 
but a general rain is needed to as- 
sure germination of seed. Wheat re- 
mains in fair to good condition and 
has developed a good root system, but 
needs rains and warm sunny weather 
for vegetative growth. 

Nebraska winter wheat did not get 
enough snow to afford much protec- 
tion from the low temperatures of 
the past week. The surface soil is 
dry and needs moisture as very little 
has been received since Nov. 15. 
Winds have done some damage, but 
general opinion is that such damage 
could be repaired by an adequate 
amount of moisture. Eastern Ne- 
braska received more moisture, but 
the amount was generally insufficient 
to be of material benefit. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VAN DE KAMP BAKERIES 
INCREASE INCOME IN 1946 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., reports 
for the fiscal year ended Dec. 29, 
1946, net income of $372,715, equal 
after preferred dividends to $2.19 a 
share on the 169,056 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding. 

The company reported a dividend 
of 20c a share on the common stock. 
Previous payments were 15c quar- 
terly. 

The 1946 net compares with $203,- 
819, or $1.22 a share, on 160,000 
shares of common stock outstanding 
in 1945. Sales increased $1,017,822 
over 1945 to $10,301,370, the report 
states. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 














“WHEN TO CUT BRUSH.”—We still 
are near enough to the soil in this 
still essentially agricultural land to 
disclose, when scratching, a little of 
the farmer under the skin of each 
one of us. There is an appeal, there- 
fore, and a fundamental interest in 
all that has to do with weather, grow- 
ing things, tides, phases of the moon, 
“good fishing days, when to cut 
brush, frosts, hints, recipes, etc.”— 
these last-mentioned quoted directly 
from the cover of the 1947 edition of 
“The Old Farmer’s Almanac,” by 
Robert B. Thomas, a rural classic 
now in its 155th year of publication. 

As nearly as may be, this old al- 
manac preserves the typography, for- 
mat and content of its most ancient 
examples. No. 155 asserts on its 
title page that it is “calculated on a 
new and improved plan for the year 
of Our Lord 1947, being 3rd after 
Bissextile or Leap Year, and (until 
July 4) 171st year of American Inde- 
pendence; containing, besides the 
large number of astronomical calcula- 
tions and the farmer’s calendar for 
every month in the year, a variety of 
new, useful and entertaining matter.” 
In his preface “to patrons and corre- 
spondents” the publisher sets up this 
background: 

“The 1847 edition of ‘The Old Farm- 
er’s Almanac(k)’ noted the passing 
of Robert B. Thomas, founder, during 
the spring of 1846. The new publish- 
ers stated that every effort would be 
made to maintain the Almanac in the 
spirit, format and general style which 
Mr. Thomas had so long and success- 
fully pursued in each edition since 
that of 1793. The names of the edi- 
tors who have, through these past 
hundred years, dedicated anew each 
and every edition to this maintenance 
of the founder’s example, are: 











Se Te. COMME ogc vce ase 1847-1860 
Ceres Te, FIN on cvcsvcse 1861-1869 
s0ne BD. Tikeeten. 0c cscs 1870-1871 
Loomis J. Campbell ......1872-1876 
Horace E. Ware 
Robert Ware j 

eTTIT ET LTT 1877-1918 
Frank B. Newton ........ 1919-1932 
Carroll J. Swan .. .1933-1935 
Roger Scaife ........ .. -1936-1940 
Robb Sagendorph ........ 1941- 


“Probably no nicer bouquet could 
have been placed beside the many 
others on the founder’s grave this 
spring than that from the Grolier 
Club of New York City in their men- 
tion of ‘The Old Farmer’s Alman- 
ac(k)’ as one of One Hundred 
American Books, printed before 1900, 
remarkable for their influence upon 
American life and culture. Among 
others mentioned were The Declara- 
tion of Independence, Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, Montgomery Ward’s Mail 
Order Catalog, Mary Baker Eddy’s 
‘Science and Health,’ the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and Hawthorne’s “Twice Told 
Tales.’” 

Maybe you think there’s no such 
curiosity in the almanac as advice 
on timber and brush cutting, but here 
it is: “If you would fell timber that 
it may last sound and good, cut it in 


By Carroll K. Michener 


the winter—especially when the moon 
is in Capricornus, Aquarius or Pisces.” 
Brush never will grow again if you 
cut it on certain days of astronomical 
significance (mentioned) but on all 
the other days it sure will. 


@ Right Time of the Moon.—“The 
Old Farmer’s Almanac” expresses lit- 
tle faith in “such rot” as is found in 
some almanacs regarding the influ- 
ence of the moon on growing crops. 
Nevertheless, for the credulous, there 
is plenty of advice in the book on 
moon guides to planting. This the 
editor labels as superstition based 
on the following supposition: 

“Plants which bear their fruits 
above the ground should be planted 
during the increase of the moon, pref- 
erably near the full—during a ‘fruit- 
ful sign’ and when a similar sign is 
rising at the time of sowing. Vege- 
tables like potatoes from which the 
fruit is born under the ground sup- 
posedly do better if sown during the 
decrease of the moon—and the moon 
be in Virgo or Taurus.” 


@ Long Range Weather.—February’s 
weather predictions, scattered in ital- 
ics down through the _ traditional 
typographical jumble of abbrevia- 
tions, meteorological symbols, saints’ 
days in old German text letters, re- 
minders in six-point roman of when 
Napoleon went to Elba, of the year 
of the Big Wind and the wreck of the 
Hesperus, read thus: “Falling weath- 
er. Windy and shivery. Slush un- 
derfoot. Moderate but still wintry. 
More comfortable indoors. Rain or 
snow.” And that brings us up to 
“Stormy now” at the opening of 
March, and high winds and altogether 
unpleasant days mid-month, then 
storms again, cold and windy. The 
forecaster is not sticking his neck 
out too far. (The almanac’s weath- 
er, it should be remembered, is fig- 
ured for New England, and should 
not be expected to click with reali- 
ties much farther west than the Hud- 
son River—certainly it should not 
be expected to have much bearing on 
the conditions surrounding Montana’s 
wheat crop!) 

Mr. Weatherwise, the almanac’s 
meteorological seer, thinks rather 
well of his record. Says he of him- 
self: “Having successfully predicted 
the past three winters as, respective- 
ly, ‘mild,’ ‘turbulent,’ and ‘wet,’ Mr. 
Weatherwise reports the forthcoming 
winter months will bring a ‘real old 
fashioned winter with plenty of snow 
and cold weather—the kind that 
Grandpa knew when he was a boy.’ 

The formula by which Mr. Weath- 
erwise is guided in his forecasts has 
remained a secret for all the years 
it has been used. The publisher dis- 
avows, however, “that there ever has 
been any claim on the part of the 
publishers that it was a scientific for- 
mula in the sense that the weather 
would come up or go down as surely 
as the sun in accordance with pre- 
viously worked out tables.” Almanac 
users are cautioned, therefore, against 
considering the forecasts as anything 








more than guides or reminders as to 
what may happen. 

Waxing a bit facetious, as he does 
at various spots in the content of the 
1947 book, the editor prognosticates 
for the astrologically inclined that 
“the best fishing days are when the 
fish are biting—which, in turn, de- 
pends largely on your bait and how 
you spit on it and has very 
little to do with the Last Quarter 
and New Moon periods as being more 
favorable or when the Moon happens 
to be on good terms with Uranus, 
Neptune or Venus.” 

There are some wise saws in the 
book, and some sage philosophies, very 
much in the Poor Richard manner of 
Benjamin Franklin. The anecdotes 
are bucolic and sometimes slip into 
the downright frivolous: (An Old 
Saw.—A sawyer, after sawing with 
a very dull saw, exclaimed: “Of all 
the saws I ever saw saw, I never saw 
a saw saw as that saw saws.) Har! 
Har! 

On the front of the miscellaneous 
and mildly interesting, though not 
very useful, information there are 
things like this: “T’AIN’T SO.—Once 
again making the rounds is the hard- 
to-kill story about wheat (and other 
grains) being removed from ancient 
tombs and planted, and producing 
crops. The U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture says it is such a good grain 
story that it is too bad there is not 
a grain of truth init. Grain removed 
from vases in tombs is practically 
carbonized from age and exposure 
and is just as dead as the mummies 
of those who were provided with the 
grain as a sort of K-ration for their 
trips to and through worlds beyond 
this one.” 

Giddy-ap, Dobbin! Horace, did you 
gas the tractor? 
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Fulton Lewis quizzes querulously 
and pungently over the air: “As a 
matter of fact, isn’t it a little ridicu- 
lous to say that because a business 
structure is a nonprofit enterprise, its 
profits are not to be taxed? If there 
really are no profits, why should there 
be any question of exemption from 
taxation on the profits?” To Fulton 
it seems quite clear that the little 
man who isn’t there is really rather 
a large-sized gent who not only is 
perfectly opaque to the whole public 
but ought also to be fully visible 
even to the frequently myopic con- 
gressional tax-gathering eye. 


Our pretzel-bending friends have 
ambitions, too; they’re out to in- 
crease consumption. .The National 
Pretzel Bakers: Institute is busy 
thinking up ways to do this. One 
thought is that animal shapes, excit- 
ing to young folks who haven't yet 
begun rolling out the beer barrel, 
may be an effective device. A news- 
paper commentator throws in the 
notion that fruit shapes would be 
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even better. In Pennsylvania, which 
might be called the pretzel center 
of the hemisphere, pretzels and ice 
cream are a popular combination, 
We don’t want to be misjudged by 
the pretzel folks and, having men. 
tioned beer, hasten on to remark 
that 85% of the pretzels eaten in 
this country never get near a bar, 


Less than 79,000,000 of the per. 
sons now living in this country had 
reached the age of 21 when Pear| 
Harbor was attacked in December, 
1941 (the figures are not ours, they 
are borrowed from a_ population 
shark who says he knows). For near. 
ly all of the time since then the 
American economy has been under 
government control. Thus, of our 
142,000,000 inhabitants about 63,000, 
000. have had no previous adult ex. 
perience with relatively free mar. 
kets. Is there such bliss in this 
ignorance as to render us perma- 
nently slap-happy? 


What is wrong with this picture? 
Potatoes are rationed in Britain, and 
in this country they are being used 
as fertilizer. 
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JANUARY WHEAT EXPORTS 
TOTAL 14,302,376 BUS 


Toronto, Ont.—Overseas clearances 
of Canadian wheat by destination, as 
compiled by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, in January and in the first 
half of the current crop year ending 
with January: 

January Aug.-Jan. 
bus bus 
Great Britain and 

No. Ireland ..... 12,753,608 53,105,467 
Hire 1,244,391 
British So. Africa.. 1,708,645 
(55.4550 'wae's 0 cos 2,008,905 
Malta 1,084,564 
REPO gccceeses.  _aenews 1,000 
Jamaica ,717 145448 
St. Vincent .....0. 1 3 
Trinidad 4 2,774 
Other British West 

eee ee 
SEE HERETO ls HUE KO 
Iraq-Iran 
Belgium 
France 
Greece 
Netherlands 
Norway 
os Ore 
Switzerland ....... 
Caste. Bich ..icccess 
SPIN, 6.8565 0%. 5-3.5-415.6-8-6 
Dominican Repub. . 
Honduras 
BREW bebe ccees 
BEE 08-6: 0 Kote 6.006% 
Gee: ew ie-overvisc’ 
ee ae 89,802 
Ecuador 


Eee 2,291 
3,777,433 
532,573 
2,612,002 
325,126 
14,933 
2,681,977 
1,441,721 
655,176 
09,702 
33,333 
3,619 3,619 
10,011 
10,000 





aeeses 1, 


16,667 
1,061,898 
37,431 
60,926 
14,666 
28,533 


328,533 


14,302,376 74,205,221 
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CANADA HIKES MILLFEED 
PRODUCTION IN JANUARY 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of mill- 
feed in Canada in January amounted 
to 83,543 tons compared with 74,088 
in the same month last year, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Ottawa. Output in the six 
months ending with January was 
483,111 tons as against 435,047 in the 
corresponding period of 1945-46. Ca- 
pacity flour milling operations ar¢ 
reflected in the high outturn of mill- 
feeds for the first half of the current 
year. 

While millfeed output has been ex- 
panding, requirements still exceed of- 
ferings and exports continue to bé 
severely restricted in order to con- 
serve supplies for the Canadian feed 
trade. Export figures are as yel 
available only for the first five months 
of the:crop year. These totaled 15, 
097 tons compared with 18,191 for the 
same period a year earlier. 
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3,105,467 
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1,708,645 
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1,084,564 
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JOHN GOLDIE, PIONEER 
CANADIAN MILLER, DIES 


Toronto, Ont.—John Goldie, who 
held a distinguished place in the ranks 
of the flour milling industry in Can- 
ada during and before World War,I, 
died in a hospital at Victoria, B. C., 
on March 2, after a brief illness. 

He was one of a family which was 
actively in the milling business in 
Ontario when the soft winter wheat 
flour of this province was almost the 
only kind known in Canada. Later, 
when western spring wheat came into 
use the Goldie mills took a large part 
in its introduction to eastern con- 
sumers. Still later, John Goldie be- 
came associated with the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and had 
charge of its production operations 
in western Canada. A modern plant 
was built later at Medicine Hat un- 
der his supervision. 

After World War I, Mr. Goldie re- 
tired and went to the Pacific Coast 
where he had many old friends from 
milling and other circles. His broth- 
er, George, who was also actively in 
the milling trade of Ontario at one 
time, now lives in California. 





Bread Prices 


(Continued from page 12) 


cisco price was already at the levels 
quoted for Los Angeles. 

No change in bread prices has been 
reported from Seattle. Quotations 
have been withdrawn from the local 
flour market for the past few weeks 
and bakers have been working off 
their inventories. It is probable that 
bread prices will not change until the 
present flour price structure becomes 
more orderly. 

Chicago restaurant bakers on 
March 11 increased prices on white, 
whole wheat and French breads 1c 
lb to 12c. Chicago wholesale bakers 
are contemplating raising- the whole- 
sale price of white bread early next 
week %c to 12c lb. The present re- 
tail price is 13c and is expected to 
be increased to 14c. 

Bread prices in most Indiana cities 
increased 1c for a 20-oz loaf on March 
8. The wholesaler’s increase was 2c 
loaf. Officials of the industry pointed 
out that costs of materials had in- 
creased from 25 to 40% since the 
first of the year. 

At Louisville, Ky., prices were 
boosted %c to 12%c lb by one 
wholesale baker, bringing the retail 
price to 15c lb on March 5. Other 
major bakeries at that time retained 
their 12c wholesale price. 


New Contracts Cited 


Milwaukee, Wis., wholesale bakers 
and numerous retailers effected 
an increase in wheat and rye bread 
prices on March 10. The price of 
Sweet goods is also being advanced 
by many of the operators. <A 24-0z 
loaf of white bread, formerly selling 
for 13c wholesale and 15c retail, is 
now 15%c and 17c. Bakers pointed 
out that they are now working on 
hew material contracts which carry 
price increases of 70 to 100% over 
last October. 

In Michigan, bakers made an in- 
Crease of %c lb, wholesale, while 
retail prices were marked up lic by 
grocers. The additional 4c margin 
to grocers was arranged because of 
protests from these retail outlets that 
Margins were too small. 

In the Southwest, no higher price 
action has yet been taken, but it is 
expected that increases will develop 
Shortly. Retail prices in Kansas City 
are 12c or slightly more for the 1-lb 
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and 15c for the 20-o0z loaf. Wholesale 
prices are 10c and 12c respectively. 

Retail prices in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, Minn., advanced 1c to 13c 
for the 16-oz loaf March 10. 

Wholesale bread prices at Buffalo, 
N. Y., have been increased %c lb by 
the National Biscuit Co. and General 
Baking Co., and at least one other 
large baking company is expected to 
follow. ‘The wholesale price now is 
12%c lb. 

The New York State Association 
of Retail Manufacturing Bakers was 
to meet March 11 to consider the in- 
creases. Lawrence H. Miller, presi- 
dent of the group, said that retail 
prices probably would be advanced to 
14@15c for a 19-oz loaf, compared 
with 13@14c now. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~~-- 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., March 7, 1947 (000’s 
omitted): 





Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 








Port Arthur .. 11,402 1,545 8,392 5,083 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 2,517 1,056 146 
Churchill ...... 43 ee ee ee 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOLOFS wcccccce 94 re 379 1,122 

BOCA ..cccs cere 14,057 1,545 9,826 6,351 

Year ago ..... 32,863 1,132 19,101 13,280 

Receipts during.week ending March 7: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 593 30 428 302 
Pacific seaboard. 1,175 ae 274 17 
Other terminals* 15 Pe 15 19 

TOCRIB wccccces 1,782 30 717 338 


Shipments during week ending March 7: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
Rail . 





eccccce 574 5 493 210 

Pacific seaboard. 1,170 “s 586 12 
Other terminals* 30 oe 30 111 
POCA scivcess 1,774 5 1,109 332 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
March 7, 47: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..109,807 5,459 38,469 27,673 


Pacific seaboard. 34,597 - 8,997 501 
Churchill ...... 1,094 oe 1 
Other terminals* 1,140 ee 448 2,035 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1-March 7, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..101,086 4,480 34,814 24,680 


Pacific seaboard. 33,548 4,250 408 
Churehill ...... 2,929 os 19 $e 
Other terminals* 1,075 ie 943 2,004 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending March 1, 1947, and March 2, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 





ture in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American— ;-——in bond—, 
March March March March 


2, 1, 2, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 





WHOS. scsove 44,932 60,011 293 8,143 
OCOPR aceccsss 34,505 26,886 one eae 
Oats .nccccce 6,161 28,921 1,110 1,234 
 , MET TE 2,336 3,340 414 105 
Baroy ..scveve 19,314 14,624 921 650 
Flaxseed - 3,235 4,838 
Soybeans .... 17,725 16,429 

Stocks of United States ene wnte 
in store and afloat in Canada markets 
March 1 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parentheses): wheat, 
none; corn, 279,000 (101,000); soybeans, 


89,000 (none). 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for March 1 and 8 at Kansas 
City: 


SETTLING PRICES 
March 1 
$. 


BRAN— March 8 
$....@*51.75 
- -@§$50.00 
- @ $42.00 
37.10@ 37.50 
35.75@ 37.50 
35.00@ 37.00 








March. ...ccsses $....@ 46.50 «oe» @*55.00 
BIEL vsacvwwes 45.75@ 46.75 53.50@ 54.85 
ME esc bescess 43.50@ 45.75 47.25@ 49.25 
June -@ 41.00 45.00@ 46.25 
OE vccievies @*37.50 40.00@ 41.00 
Pee cate :@ 40.00@ 41.00 
Sales (tons) .. "120 1,140 
*Bid. §Sale. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. 

22 1 8 
29,471 34,562 *24,461 


15 
Five mills ... 31,643 


*Four mills. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lbs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





; Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo 
ESE aa ae PF $7.30@7.35 $7.35@7.45 $...@... $...@... $...@7.55 
BE A eer 6.40@6.94 ane ae eon ee Oe e+ + @7.35 
Seting hish gluten .....ccccscee ‘pees 7.30@7.40 a eae a. oe oie aes 
SD Pa eee we. bere... .f) Bee Be yt eee Be 
SE SINE ica 5 8 b440:5 00-9 05 5 6.30@6.84 6.95@7.00 ...@... -@6.70 ...@6.90 
a | ea ‘ae er wee SS aS . were ..-@6.60 «»-@6.45 
Spring first clear we 6.26 6.30@6.40 —_—. £36.40 $1.6 Qivr. 
Hard winter Tamiy ...cscccesee > + ot o: 6. 75@7. 35 -@6.95 «+» @7.55 
Hard winter high gluten ........ ee ee -@ Pry, ieee -@7.35 
Hard winter short 26.6 .vesecses 6.1007, 09 er) er 6.30@6.45 --@6.80 a Gere 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.60@6.94 — a 6.20@6.30 --@6.70 ...@6.90 
Hard winter first clear ......... —— 12 Pee |. er ee --@6.35 
Molt Winter TRIBE ooo. 5k ovis cece ae -@. «+ -@7.40 -@7.30 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7. 37. 60 ce wer 6. 75@ ws 25 6.95 @7.25 ---@6.65 
Soft winter standard .......... weet hi 35 sce 8s Pes, ore oon eas 
Soft winter straight ........... -@.. 6. 4 6. 60 -»-@6.80 -»-@6.50 
Sertt winter Great clear «....cecs. .: 50 6. 60 -@, -@ --@6.15 ---@5.90 
Rye flour, white ........ccccees 10.08@10.60 9.90@10. 30 ee ee --@9.15 -@10.60 
Tee. TOO, GOP co sercesvacaese 6.55@9.70 6.50@7.50 ...@... --@6.35 -@7.15 
BPR: ns URED 66s cose 06.060 -@5.90 +. @5.75 ao eee -@6.15 - @6.06 
New York Phila. Boston *Cleveland Atlanta 

I: ORG os di5.035:0.050- 6c 2 cn0as's $7.62@7.65 $7.40@7.60 $...@... $...@... $...@.. 
Derins Bish SIMtER .....c6seeecse 7.35@7.70 7.45@7.60 7.05@7.35 oe, eee es fd 
a Soran ice a a ee --@... 7.10@7.20 6.70@7.00 ...@... 7.55@7.65 
Pee ee eee ee eee 6.97@7.10 7.10@7.20 6.60@6.90 ...@... 7.35@7.45 
Spring iret clOOP ...ccccccsess 6.30@6.55 6.35@6.50 6.15@6.30 ...@... 6.90@7.30 
Hard winter family ............ SS Sere ee eee ee ee --@... 6.75@7.95 
Hard winter short ............- 7.15@7.40 7.05@7.15 6.80@7.10 -@... 17.27@7.50 
Hard winter standard ......... 7.00@7.25 6.95@7.05 6.70@7.00 ...@... 7.17@7.30 
Hard winter first clear ......... aS wes oo, re eT wee ---@... 6.20@6.30 
Soft winter family ......cccees ee oe @... %7.32@7.45 --@... 6.95@7.70 
Soft winter short patent ...... oe See 7+-@... 6.15@6.35 a eee “the ave 
Soft winter straight ........... 6.50 @6.60 re. re a eee oer 63:0 ws 
Soft winter standard .......... -»-@... 6.25@6.55 . ee Boe ee 
Soft winter first clear ......... ee er aC ate eo ee ee ‘ 6.20 @6.30 
Etye flour, WHItC 22 ccc ccccccccces 10.90@11.10 11.00@11.20 10.50@11.20 ...@... 10.50@10.60 
Rye flour, GATE .....ccccscsccce Peet wee re 2 Peet, are ee 7.50@8.60 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ -@6.22 ...@... AS) Sees See | nee 
*Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ...... ee ere ae Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
EE. Shae 5 664.465 oe eee 2 Spring second patent] @4.40 ...@4.80 
Bakery grades ...... ee ee 2 Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 a ere 

PORTF cccccccccccces coc s oe as Spring exports§ .\ @12.28 ...@ 
Ontario soft winters} @5.50 oo «6 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@7.35 ...@.. 


*No quotations available. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... S... MBLC SERCO E6.OCO F.2D ince GeoecG cece Gr. .0sQ.... 
Hard winter bran .. noe ee SeCeEEE eis 51.50@52.50 re Se -@ 
Soft winter bran .. ee. ae er ere: Cee wees 51.00@51.50 58-00 @59.00 
Stand. middlings* .. @53.00 55.00 @56.00 ee, wre ere oe -@. 
Flour middlingst --@ 58.00@59.00 55.00@56.00 55.00@56.00 62.00 @ 63.00 
ee GR ctv cutee ‘ :. @59.00 60.00@61.00 eee bees 66-06 Be%-0 cose 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston **Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... ciao’ ‘apie $56.00@57.00 §$....@57.00 $....@.... Bitis Oe wens 
Hard winter bran .. -@. eer, eer ee eee cooe@ « 
Soft winter bran .. ae ore ree See SS, LeaTe -@. 58.00@ 61.00 
Stand. middlings* .. 54. 50 @55. 00 59.00@ 60.00 - @59.00 Se 60.00 @61.00 
Flour middlingst 55.00@55.50 ‘eee ieee Sere a 64.00 @ 66.00 
BOOG GOR cs eccescs 56.50@57.00 66.00 @67.00 -@64.00 -@ 67.00 @70.00 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
eee eee $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@35.00 
GWIRNIPOR oo ccccece --@28.00 -»@29.00 6600 e208 


*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. {Fort William basis. **No quotations available. 


GRAIN FUTURES — CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Chicago Kansas City *Duluth 
Mar. May Mar. May May July 
259 245 250% 235% Roe aes 
254 239% 246 230% 
258 245 252 236% 
260% 246% 254% 239% 
261% 247% 257 239% 
264 250% 258% 243 vba eines 
r OATS . 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar. May May July Mar. May May July 
Mar. 3 . 130 137% 157% 155% 51% 51% 87% 81% 77 70% 
Mar. 4. 130 135 154 152% 51% 51% 87% 80% 75 69 
Mar. 5 . 130 135 156% 154% 51% 51% 93% 85% 80% 72 
Mar. 6. 131 13§ 159 157% 51% 51% 94% 86% 80% 73% 
mar. 7 . 131% 135 161% 159% 51% 51% 96% 87% 82 73% 
Mar. 8 131 135 163% 161% 51% 51% 97% 89 82% 74% 


*No quotations. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on March 2, and corresponding date of a 
year ago: 








c—Wheat—, -—Corn—, “on tae 7—Rye— --Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

TOGTRIMROEO 6c cccccnecs 237 1,823 2,457 161 527 1,902 132 1,177 4 
SS a ere re Tr 474 35 °° T — ae he es ss 
| Perera rier 1,850 1,664 1,353 1,306 1,067 3,708 313 18 485 339 

eee ee 319 1,622 es oe % 85 > *8 is »> 
CD 6.0.0 00004 be oe 726 588 7,768 9,664 1,077 2,549 359 868 660 590 
PUES 6.600 ives sb Gewese 3,073 5,142 2,332 184 233 3,673 7 12 1,668 1,983 
oe ere 3,368 3,809 237 100 105 486 ee a 8 102 
ere 2,496 3,232 541 be 2 447 + Px my ak 
Hutchinson .......... 4,274 3,154 es x: se i én —< 122 96, 
Indianapolis ......... 1,057 861 1,514 1,435 152 422 127 2 oe 22 
Kansas City .......-. 7,292 9,900 4,009 2,646 157 618 43 151 411 360 
Co Soe 20 ‘3 243 809 204 197 * -. 4,570 3,647 
Minneapolis .......... 1,806 1,102 916 1,362 627 8,589 66 845 7,496 4,853 
New Orleans ........ 549 620 1,120 148 15 116 ; 31 ee ° 
ae i Sr 7 372 337 8 3 340 2 41 2 2 
ES 6b 4:6.0.6-0 0.6re 068 3,524 3,265 2,294 2,674 137 1,988 27 97 348 358 
1. >. SOC oe as e° 674 578 _ as ‘co é\e 48 os 
Philadelphia ......... 497 1,695 1,542 646 es 281 60 32 118 Tt 
a or 12 18 439 632 23 291 as be 212 23 
ns SOON 5 6 0166's eae e’s 1,134 1,729 1,049 686 447 613 Ba a 40 27 
ee eee 1,824 1,400 2,569 2,033 144 1,140 ee 6 «13 17 
WUUMEED: vise svcsseeues 1,786 1,253 1 4 10 22 “y oe 2 27 

TOtMls cccccsccess 35,853 43,723 31,430 24,896 4,930 27,467 1,734 3,280 16,207 12,346 
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MOSTLY PERSONA 








Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, spent part of last week 
in Minneapolis on federation busi- 
ness. 

* 


Thruston B. Morton, president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., and Unit- 
ed States representative from Ken- 
tucky, has denied reports that he is 
seeking office as governor of Ken- 
tucky or as United States senator. 
Mr. Morton declared that he was too 
busy now in Washington to be think- 
ing about future elections. 


Thomas R. Coyne, treasurer, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, and 
W. W. Fuller, president, Fuller Grain 
Co., Kansas City, have been elected 
to membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

* 


George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
for King Midas Flour Mills, left 
March 8 on a several weeks’ vacation 
trip to Florida. 

* 


John H. Bailey, National Biscuit 
Co., New York, in charge of milling 
operations of the company, was in 
Toledo last week for a visit at the 
National mill where he was former- 
ly manager. 


E. S. Thompson, New York flour 
broker, left at the close of last week 
for Chicago. John H. Hayes, asso- 
ciated with Mr. Thompson, has just 
returned from a visit with his moth- 
er in Omaha and a business trip to 
Chicago and Kansas City. 


George Livingston and Carl F. Dietz 
sailed from New Orleans on the Stella 
Polaris March 9 for a two weeks’ 
Caribbean cruise. Carl Dietz is now 
president of the Lamson Co., Inc., 


TTT 





C. Binkley Smith 


MNF DIRECTOR—C. Binkley Smith, 
Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co., Fort 
Worth, is one of seven new members 
nominated to the board of directors 
of the Millers National Federation. 
He represents district 6. 
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CONVENTION PLANNERS — The Tri-State Bakers Association will 
hold its annual meeting in New Orleans May 25-27. Members of the board 
who attended a recent meeting in New Orleans include (standing, left 
to right): Charles Zatarain, Chas. Zatarain & Son, New Orleans, presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Association; Charles Koestler, Koestler’s 
Bakery, Vicksburg, Miss., president; Bernard Schutten, G. H. Leiden- 
heimer Baking Co., New Orleans, chairman of the board; William C. 
Bacher, Bacher Bros. Bakery, New Orleans, second vice president, and 


J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala., first vice president. 


Seated 


are Archie Johnston, American Bakeries Co., New Orleans; Carl Golden- 
berg, Holsum Bakeries, Inc., New Orleans; Cecil Jenkins, Golden Krust 
Bakery, Jackson, Miss; Pat Murphy, Colonial Baking Co., Jackson, Miss., 
and Louis E. Bayer, Vitamalk Bread, Inc., Shreveport, La. 





Syracuse, N. Y., and Mr. Livingston 
is with the Commodity Exchange Ad- 
ministration in Chicago. E. M. Col- 
ton, Minneapolis, is also a passenger 
on the Stella Polaris. 


J. G. Schmitz, Oklahoma City, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of flour and feed sales, south- 
western division of General Mills, 
Inc., has returned from a brief trip to 
company headquarters in Minneapolis. 


Norman F. Kroutil, second vice 
president of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill 
& Grain Co., has been elected direc- 
tor of the Young Men’s Club, Okla- 
homa City. 

* 


Virgil Artman, sales manager for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., attended the meeting in 
Dallas, Texas, of the Texas Whole- 
sale Grocers Association with S. L. 
Denhollem, Texas representative of 
the company. 


Stuart Broeman, Jr., son of Stuart 
Broeman, president of American Bak- 
eries Co., Atlanta, has made the 
dean’s list at Yale for the second con- 
secutive time. 


F. B. Eskridge, sales executive, gro- 
cery products and family flour divi- 
sion of the southeastern office, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Atlanta, has returned 
from Minneapolis where he visited 
the home office of the mill. 


Walter H. Thune, credit manager, 
Pillsbury. Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the Atlanta branch office of the 
company recently. He also visited 
the Richmond, Va., and Jacksonville, 
Fla., offices. 

* 
Out-of-town guests attending the 


regular monthly dinner meeting of 
the Atlanta Bakers Club held at the 


Druid Hills Golf Club, Atlanta, March 
4 included T. A. McGough, McGough 
Bakeries, Inc., Birmingham, Ala; F. 
B. Evers, American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and William J. Colby, 
Ambrosia Cake Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., president of the Southern Bak- 
ers Association. 
& 

James Leroy Welsh, Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co., Omaha, was recently ap- 
pointed by Governor Val Peterson as 
regent of the University of Nebraska. 





Eugene P. Farrell 
SUPERINTENDENT — Eugene P. 


Farrell, milling engineer formerly 
with General Mills, Inc., has joined 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, as super- 
intendent in charge of milling opera- 
tions. A graduate of Kansas State 
College, Mr. Farrell has had consid- 
erable experience in various plants of 
General Mills, his last position being 
superintendent of the Purity Oats 
Division at Minneapolis. 


The Nebraska governor pointed out 
that Mr. Welsh’s interest in the in- 
dustrial use of farm products was one 
of the decisive factors in the appoint- 
ment. 

* 


C. D. Eblen, Ashland, Ky., district 
manager for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, spent 
the week-end visiting the mill office, 


Clyde Truesdell, manager of the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, office of B. C. 
Christopher & Co., Kansas City, has 
been drafted.to run for city com- 
missioner in the primary next week, 
He is one of 16 in the field. 


E. D. Russell, district sales man- 
ager for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, found ‘he 
sunny South anything but that dur- 
ing a trip through several states. He 
spent most of one night, after miss- 
ing train connections, in a small Vir- 
ginia railway station with a howling, 
snow-laden wind raging outside. 

* 


Robert Graham of Federal Bak- 
eries, with headquarters at Orlando, 
Fla., was a recent visitor in Atlanta. 


Francis J. Russell, assistant treas- 
urer of the Davis-Noland-Merrill 
Grain Co., Kansas City, has gone to 
the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
for examination. Mr. Russell suf- 
fered partial paralysis last July re- 
sulting from a spinal tumor and has 
been undergoing treatment since that 
time. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLDS ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. — The 133 em- 
ployees of the Miner-Hillard Milling 
Co. were entertained at the firm’s 
152nd anniversary dinner at the Ho- 
tel Redington recently. Maj. Robert 
C. Miner, president and general man- 
ager, presented watches to W. P. Mc- 
Laughlin and S. C. Coldren, each of 
whom have been with the firm for 
56 years. Also honored were 17 em- 
Ployees who have returned from the 
service. 


DEATHS 


George D. Renton, Whitmore, the 
Michigan representative of the King 
Midas Flour Mills, died unexpectedly 
March 3 at Hollywood, Fla. He had 
gone south a week earlier in an en- 
deavor to get rid of a bad cold and 
apparently succumbed to a heart ai- 
tack. Mr. Renton was 59 years old, 
and is survived by his widow and one 
son. A. L. Hale and L. S. Swanson 
of the Minneapolis sales staff went 
to Ypsilanti, Mich., to attend the fu- 
neral March 7. 


Jd. Frank Fraser, 69, head of the 
grain commission firm, Fraser-Smith 
Co., Minneapolis, died March 6 while 
on a visit at Sacramento, Cal. A son- 
in-law of the late F. A. Bean, foun- 
der of the International Milling Co., 
Mr. Fraser was manager of Midwest 
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Properties, Inc., which handled Mr. 
Bean’s reat estate holdings. From 
1904 to 1910, Mr. Fraser was man- 
ager of the feed and wheat depart- 
ments of the New Prague Flouring 
Mill Co., moving to Minneapolis in the 
latter year. Surviving are his widow, 
a son and a daughter. Mrs. Fraser, 
who was with her husband when he 
was taken ill, is president of the 
Woman’s Club of Minneapolis. 


J. Clarence Caley, 700 Hinman Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Ill., chief engineer for 
Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, died 
March 5 in the St. Francis Hospital, 
Evanston. He had been with Purity 
Bakeries Corp. for several years, and 
before that had been a sales ‘engi- 
neer for the Baker Perkins Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich., making his headquarters 
in Chicago. 


Clarence Brenneman, 80, retired 
treasurer of the Peerless Biscuit Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died March 1 at his 
home. He was engaged in the bak- 
ing business all his life. Surviving 
are several nephews and nieces. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEATH COMES TO RETIRED 
QUAKER OATS EXECUTIVE 


Chicago, Ill—George A. MacDon- 
ald, vice president and director of 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, until his 
retirement on Feb. 1, died at his home 
at 830 Mount Pleasant Street, Win- 
netka, Ill., on March 4, aged 68. 

Mr. MacDonald was well known in 
milling circles in this country and 
Canada. He started with Quaker 
Oats Co. in 1895 in Chicago. His 
first duties were of routine character, 
and he then worked into the sales end 
of the business. He moved to Canada 
in 1916 and served as vice president 
in charge of Canadian operations. In 
1934 he returned to the company’s 
headquarters in Chicago and was vice 
president in charge of sales. He also 
was made a director that year. 

Mr. MacDonald had not been in 
good health for the past-year, suffer- 
ing from a heart ailment. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, three daughters 
and two sons. Funeral services were 
held March 6 from the Winnetka 
Congregational Church. 








¥ ¥ 
Canadians Express Regret 
Toronto, Ont. — Announcement of 


the death of George A. MacDonald, 
vice president of Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, Ill, was received with re- 
gret by his colleagues in the Canadi- 
an trade among whom he was widely 
known and extremely popular. Be- 
fore moving to his present office with 
the parent company, Mr. MacDonald 
was vice president and general man- 
ager of the Quaker Oats Co., Peter- 
borough, Ont. He was one of the 
most active members of the millers’ 
golfing fraternity in Canada, and al- 
ways attended the annual tourna- 
at Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
ue. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. L. WILLIAMSON, FORMER 
MILLER, DIES IN FLORIDA 


Fred L. Williamson, an early-day 
Kansas miller, died at his home at 
Clewiston, Fla., last week, at the age 
of 72, In the early part of the cen- 
tury Mr. Williamson came from the 
family home at Galesburg, IIl., to 
Clay Center, Kansas, purchased a 
waterpower and 300-bbl mill there 
and organized the firm of F. L. Wil- 
liamson & Co., later doubling the 
capacity of the mill and adding an 
electric lighting plant. 

Successful for many years, Mr. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Williamson turned the management 
of the property over to his brother, 
Alvin, and, in partnership with Frank 
E. and Bert Tyler, organized the 
Dewey Portland Cement Co., build- 
ing a plant at Dewey, Okla. and 
other plants as the business grew 
profitably.. Later he and Mr. Tyler 
disagreed on company policies, result- 
ing in Mr. Williamson’s selling his 
interest and going to Florida where 
he purchased lands and engaged in 
several business enterprises with 
varying fortunes. He is reported to 
have been in indifferent health for 
several years past. 





Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


ment. Canadian domestic flour de- 
mand remains normal. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
INCREASE CONTINUES 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 65,352 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 4,026,974 sacks, compared with 
3,961,622 sacks in the preceding week 
and 2,679,298 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 3,412,056 and 
three years ago 3,174,902. Flour pro- 
duction increased 35,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week, 3;000 in 
Buffalo, 21,000 in the Central and 


Southeast and 15,000 in the North Pa- 


cific Coast while there was a decrease 
of 8,000 sacks in the Southwest. 
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PRODUCTION CLUB MEETS 
FOR DISCUSSION SESSION 


New York, N. Y.—A question and 
answer session was featured at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Met- 
ropolitan Production Men’s Club at 
the George Washington Hotel, March 
3. Subjects covered ranged from ad- 
vantages of the sponge method in 
sweet dough production to applica- 
tion of DDT preparations in bakery 
insect control. 

Under the guidance of Walter J. 








Stockman, Raymond F. Kilthau Co., 
program chairman, a new system to 
increase participation was introduced. 
A numbered registration slip was 
placed at each dinner place and as a 
question was asked, Mr. Stockman 
called a number and the person hold- 
ing that number answered the ques- 
tion. 

Comment of the members on the 
advantages of the sponge method in- 
dicated that experience had proven 
that rich doughs are easier to han- 
dle through the make-up stage, pro- 
duction schedules in larger shops are 
simplified and flavor and keeping 
qualities are improved. 

Other subjects discussed included 
use of tapioca in pie fillings, causes 
of lost volume, increased toughness 
and binding of layers of white cake 
and a simple method for humidifying 
overhead proofers. 
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SBA COMMITTEE MEETS 
IN ATLANTA, MARCH 3-4 


Atlanta, Ga.—A committee of the 
Southern Bakers Association met 
here March 3-4 to discuss further 
plans for a full-time director of the 
organization. 


™ Among those present were William 
J. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., president of the 
Southern Bakers Association; T. A. 
McGough, McGough Bakeries, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala; F. B. Evers, Amer- 
ican Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn; Wil- 
liam H. Kelley, Grocers Baking Co., 
Gastonia, N. C; Stuart Broeman, 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta; 
Howard Fisch, Highland Bakery, Inc., 
Atlanta, president of the Georgia 
Bakers Council; George Ball, Ball’s 
Bakery, Opelika, Ala., and Donald 
Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, 
Ala. 

The board of governors will meet 
at the Biltmore Hotel here, April 
8-9. It is expected that the final 
decision on a full time director will 
be announced at that time. Definite 
plans for the 1947 convention will also 
be discussed. 

The first business meeting will be 
held at 10 a.m., April 9, followed by 
a luncheon at 1 p.m. and another 
business meeting at 2 p.m., according 








to an announcement by.Mr. Colby. 





NEWLY ELECTED—Gilbert L. James (left) newly elected president of 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Association, is congratulated by Ralph 
Young (right), Young & Sons, Hutchinson, Kansas, who was chairman of 
the nominating committee. Looking on are Jack D. Dean, (second from 
left) executive secretary of the association, and W. Lewis Drake, Hum- 
boldt (Kansas) Elevator Mills, who was elected vice president. Mr. James 
is western district sales manager for the Ralston Purina Co. and makes 
his headquarters in Kansas City. George Simpson of the Chic-O-Line 
Mills, Hobart, Okla., was elected secretary of the association, and Lewis 
E. Selders, Spear Mills, Inc., Kansas City, was re-elected treasurer. 
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Texas and Oklahoma 
Chemists’ Groups 
BackWheatProgram 


Enid, Okla.—Texas and Oklahoma 
millers are backing the formation of 
a bi-state crop improvement associa- 
tion to discover new and better va- 
rieties of Texas and Oklahoma mill- 
ing wheats and to advocate a change 
of government grain inspection pro- 
cedures to take into consideration 
variety when grading. 

These plans were cited by Frederic 
T. Dines of the agricultural depart- 
ment of Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Amarillo, Texas, in an address at a 
joint meeting of the Lone Star and 
Pioneer sections of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists at Enid, 
March 7-8. 

Toby Fletcher, chief chemist for 
General Mills, Inc., at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, was elected chairman of the 
Lone Star section for the coming 
year. New vice chairman is N. S. 
Vilm, chemist for the Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., and 
C. B. Gustavson, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Dallas, Texas, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

During the first session of the con- 
ference Dr. K. Starr Chester, plant 
pathologist of Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, spoke on the effects 
of cereal diseases. Roy K. Durham, 
technical service director, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, dis- 
cussed new insect toxicant develop- 
ments for flour mills. George Gar- 
natz, director of the Kroger Food 
Foundation, was present at the meet- 
ing and spoke on the evaluation of 
cabinet fermentation with commer- 
cial size sponges and doughs. 

It was agreed by the sections that 
a crop reporting committee similar 
to one which functioned last year 
would again be formed to report on 
the milling and baking results of the 
new crop wheat. Committee mem- 
bers have not as yet been chosen, 
but work by the group will get under 
Way as soon as the new crop begins 
to move. 

Ray Alben, chief of the Enid Board 
of Trade laboratory, was unofficial 
host of the convention, and a lunch- 
eon and program was sponsored by 
the Enid Board of Trade at the con- 
clusion of the session March 8. 
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MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 59,813 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 59,138 tons 
in the week previous and 33,646 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,913,- 
654 tons, as compared with 1,986,773 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Figures show production 
from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per 100 lbs of flour. 
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TEXAS GETS SNOW 

Fort Worth, Texas. — Texas re- 
ceived considerable snowfall late last 
week. About two inches fell in the 
Amarillo area, about four inches at 
Dalhart, in the North Plains area, 
and three to six inches in the South 
Plains territory. 
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MERCK & CO. PLANS 
EXPANSION PROGRAM 


—<— 


$4,500,000 Capital Improvement Out- 
lay Scheduled; Net Income Shows 
Gain Over 1945 Total 


New York, N. Y.—Merck & Co. will 
spend about $4,500,000 for capital ad- 
ditions and improvements in 1947 out 
of a total authorized program of 
$6,700,000, George W. Merck, presi- 
dent, told stockholders in his annual 
report, issued recently. 

Out of a total authorized program 
of $6,700,000, the company will spend 
about $4,500,000 for improvements in 
1947, of which an addition to the re- 
search and development facilities at 
Rahway and to a production unit for 
output of vitamin B, at Elkton, Va., 
will be two important projects. 

A sharp rise in net income for 
Merck & Co. brought its 1946 figures 
up to $6,046,208, compared with $2,- 
378,872 the preceding year. Net sales 
were $61,554,088 compared with $55,- 
601,759. 

George W. Merck, president, in the 
company’s annual report, also told 
stockholders that the demand for the 
company’s products had been strong 
during the year and that direct ex- 
port sales and sales to domestic cus- 
tomers, packed for export were ap- 
proximately $7,400,000, compared 
with $4,000,000 in 1945. 

“Inventories increased substantially 
during the year, rising from $10,619,- 
482 at the beginning to $16,925,946 at 
the end of the year. Part of this in- 
crease was due to expanded manufac- 
turing operations and part was due to 
bringing stocks up to efficient oper- 
ating levels which could not be main- 
tained during the war.” 

“Only a small part of the higher in- 
ventory can be attributed to higher 
raw material costs,’ Mr. Merck 
added. “The company continues to 
adhere to its policy of restricting its 
inventories to reasonable operating 
needs.” 





Wheat Prices 


(Continued from page 9) 


tinue to rise. One segment of official 
Washington cites the insatiable for- 
eign demand for United States food 
grains, while others decry the ad- 
vance in grain prices and are strong- 
ly suspected of a desire to break 
them from their present levels. 

It is no secret that the United 
States Department of Agriculture in- 
tended to announce that the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
had concluded wheat purchases from 
the present crop when the April al- 
locations were announced, but instead 
came up with a statement that the 
wheat supply situation would be 
studied before further wheat com- 
mitments were undertaken, these ob- 
servers state. . 

Since that time Clinton P. Ander- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, has 
engaged in conversations with the 
Belgian and British food ministers 
and appears to have made some com- 
mitments to at least one of these na- 
tions. In the case of the Belgian gov- 
ernment, this country in February 
authorized additional flour allocations 
to the extent of 159,000 sacks to re- 
place wheat which the Canadian gov- 
ernment was unable to supply. At 
present the Belgian food minister is 
in Washington, reportedly asking for 
wheat over and above the allotment 
to that nation for near-by delivery. 

It has been learned that the Brit- 
ish minister of food has put forward 
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a request for between 400,000 and 
500,000 long tons of wheat to tide 
that nation over on the basis of its 
present bread ration until the Cana- 
dian crop is available. It is assert- 
ed in authoritative circles that the 
United States government has 
pledged delivery of this quantity of 
wheat for delivery to the United 
Kingdom during July, August and 
September, but from new crop wheat. 

The USDA recently issued a new 
export grain balance sheet in which 
it reported inventories of wheat and 
flour as of Feb. 1, 1947, of 26,700,- 
000 bus on hand, 28,200,000 deliver- 
able in February and 13,400,000 de- 
liverable in March, 1947. 

However, according to its own 
private figures and in the light of 
record breaking liftings for export, 
the government will enter the May- 
June period, when it plans to exceed 
the official 400,000,000-bu goal, with 
barely 9,000,000 bus of wheat, pro- 
viding the “to arrive’ commitments 
are fulfilled. The lion’s share of these 
“to arrive” is said to be priced at 
$2.07%4 and lower. 

In connection with the completion 
of “to arrive” contracts at Kansas 
City, it is reported in reliable Wash- 
ington circles that private grain deal- 
ers have been delivering Pacific Coast 
wheat by rail to that market to fill 
some contracts. This movement has 
advanced to such a degree as to com- 
pel the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion to reinstate certain provisions of 
SO 647, which requires the Pacific 
railroads to make available the first 
125 boxcars daily for the account of 
the government. 
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B. E. CLEMENT, SR., TEXAS 
GRAIN MAN, DIES AT WACO 


Waco, Texas.—Ben E. Clement, Sr., 
68, prominent in southwestern grain 
circles for many years and twice 
president of the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Association, died here 
Feb. 24. 

With his brother, John Clement, 
he founded the Clement Grain Co. at 
Waco in 1903. He had retired sev- 
eral years ago, the business being 
continued by his brother. Madison 
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Clement, son of John Clement, took 
charge of the business after the death 
of his father. 

At one time considered the South- 
west’s largest grain dealer, Mr. Clem- 
ent also was a past president of the 
Texas Grain and Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons and four daughters. 
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E. J. GREGG MANAGER OF 
BEMIS SEATTLE FACTORY 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has announced 
the promotion of E. J. Gregg from 
assistant manager to manager of its 
Seattle factory. He replaces R. D. 
McAusland, Pacific Coast general 








E. J. Gregg 


manager, who was made a vice presi- 
dent of the company at a meeting 
of the board of directors on Feb. 7 
in St. Louis. 

Joining the Bemis organization at 
its Seattle plant in 1911, Mr. Gregg 
has served continuously with the ex- 
ception of time spent in the Navy dur- 
ing World War I. He was advanced 
from the sales department to the po- 
sition of assistant manager in 1941. 
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Approval of International Wheat 
Quotas Doubted by Rep. Andresen 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Congress is not 
likely to approve the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization proposal to al- 
locate only 16%, or 80,000,000 bus, as 
the United States’ share in world 
annual wheat exports. 


This opinion was expressed by Rep. 
August H. Andresen (R. Minn.) at 
the first annual Northwest Farm 
Forum here March 6. 


“There will be little comfort for 
American wheat growers in the Food 
and Agriculture Organization pro- 
posal to allocate wheat for export 
from the various surplus wheat pro- 
ducing countries,” Rep. Andresen 
stated. “The FAO has established 
an over-all annual figure of 500,000,- 
000 bus of wheat for export from all 
surplus producing nations, and pro- 
poses to allocate 40% to Canada, 25% 
to Australia, 19% to Argentina and 
only 16%, or 80,000,000 bus, to the 
United States.. This scheme to cur- 
tail and restrict our export. market 
for wheat will work to the disadvan- 
tage -of American producers during 
normal .times: and, if approved ‘by 
authorities: in Washington, will com- 





pel a restoration of production con- 
trols in all basic farm products. I 
am convinced that your Congress will 
not approve the FAO proposal.” 

Rep. Andresen told the forum that 
members of Congress from agricul- 
tural sections of the country are giv- 
ing a great deal of thought to the 
enactment of permanent farm legis- 
lation. “As I now see it, legislation 
will be offered to provide for full 
production of agricultural products 
within the United States, with the as- 
surance of an American price level 
to domestic producers,” he said. 
“Should surpluses occur, it is believed 
that means can be found to assist 
in the disposal of these surpluses in 
world markets, unless our exports 
are curtailed by international agree- 
ments. I am convinced that it will 
be in the interest of the general wel- 
fare of all the people of our country 
to maintain a policy of abundant 
production. Such a policy will assure 
all consumers of food and fiber a rea- 
sonable -price level. The American 
people will no longer follow the phil- 
osophy of scarcity, which in itself 
can only bring disaster and inflation.” 
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January Flour 
Production Sets 
New All-Time High 


Washington, D. C.—Flour mills in 
the United States began the year 
1947, as in 1946, with an all-time 
high production of wheat flour, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, 
Reported production during January 
of this year amounted to 27,900,000 
sacks, compared with 25,600,000 sacks 
in January, 1946. 

During the intervening period, two 
other record totals were reported, 
26,100,000 sacks in October and 26, 
200,000 sacks in December. These 
figures were reported by about 1,100 
mills which are believed to account 
for 98% of the current total wheat 
flour production in the United States. 

The reporting mills ground 64,- 
600,000 bus of wheat in January com- 
pared with 60,600,000 in December, 
an increase of 7%. ‘They produced 
556,000 short tons of offal, against 
522,000 in the previous month. Rye 
grindings were about the same. 

The Bureau of the Census also an- 
nounced that the mills reported for 
the calendar year 1946 the produc- 
tion of 273,000,000 sacks of wheat 
flour, compared with 270,000,000 sacks 
for 1945, an increase of 1%. The 
increase was due chiefly to the in- 
clusion in the survey of additional 
mills. The average number of mills 
reporting monthly in 1946 was 1,110 
compared with 1,034 in 1945. Pro- 
duction by 758 selected mills report- 
ing in both years was practically the 
same. 
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NEW SALES RECORD 
BY VICTOR CHEMICAL 


Phosphate Producer’s Volume in 1946 
Up 17% Over 1945; Net Profit 
of $2,114,658 Reported 


Chicago, Ill. — Sales of Victor 
Chemical Works, major producer of 
elemental phosphorus and phosphate 
chemicals reached a record volume of 
$19,408,526 in 1946, August Kochs, 
chairman of the corporation’s board 
of directors reported March 4 in his 
annual message to_ stockholders. 
Sales showed a 17% increase over the 
1945 figure of $16,547,880. 

Net profit for the year, after taxes 
and reserves, was $2,114,658, Mr. 
Kochs_ disclosed. After deducting 
dividends of $131,444, required by the 
preferred stock issue of $4,000,000, 
earnings per share of common s‘ock 
were $2.65, as compared with $1.51 
in the previous year. 

Reduction in taxes from the wval- 
time level, and increased output com- 
bined with improvements and econ- 
omies in the company’s manufactur- 
ing operations, offset higher costs 
due to increases in labor rates and 
salaries and advances in the cost of 
raw materials, Mr. Kochs stated. 

Although all of its plants are op 
erating at capacity, the company 
finds it difficult and often impossible 
to meet the increasing demands for 
its products from the industries it 
serves, Mr. Kochs pointed out. Con- 
struction of the new Victor plant 
near Tarpon Springs, Fla., has been 
slow, owing to delays experienced in 
obtaining steel and other materials 
and equipment. It is hoped, howev- 
er, to have this plant in operation 
early this fall, he said. 
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flour Embargo 
Threat Averted 
by Diversion 


Washington, D. C. — Threat or 
what looked like a broad embargo 
on flour shipments to New York, 
New Orleans, Galveston and Hous- 
ton early last week has been avert- 
ed through a diversion plan worked 
out by the Conway transportation 
committee. 

Following conferences between reg- 
wating transportation agencies, rep- 
resentatives of the British, French 
and Italian purchasing missions, and 
milling representatives, it was decid- 
ed to follow a plan of diverting flour 
fom the primary ports and utilizing 
the facilities of the secondary ports, 
sich as Charleston, S. C., Norfolk, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Mobile. 

It is expected that the export pro- 
gram can be speeded up and boxcars 
released more promptly through the 
smaller ports where cargo vessels 
can be berthed, thus relieving the 
pressure on the larger ports. The 
foreign purchasing agencies have 
promised full co-operation. 
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10 DIRECT RESEARCH FOR 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. H. H. 
Schopmeyer has been appointed direc- 
tr of research for International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, officers of 
the company have announced. He 
formerly was employed by the Amer- 
ican Maize Products Co., Roby, Ind. 
The appointment becomes effective 
March 15 and Dr. Schopmeyer will 
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maintain his office in the general 
headquarters of the company. 

Since 1936 he has directed research 
and product development for the 
American Maize company. Prior to 
association with that firm, he was 
technical director for National Dis- 
tillers Products Corp., New. York. 

The newly appointed research di- 
rector obtained his doctorate from 
Iowa State College in 1931. He ma- 
jored in biochemistry and served as 
graduate assistant and instructor in 
chemistry at that college from 1928 
through 1931. 

A new research laboratory recently 
has been completed by the milling 
company at its Minneapolis head- 
quarters. Dr. Schopmeyer will be in 
charge of this laboratory as well as 
the 17 products control laboratories 
of the company. 
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Canadian Durum 
Hits $3 Bu in 
Latest Rise 


Winnipeg, Man. — No. 1 durum 
wheat for export to countries other 
than Britain— known to the trade as 
class II wheat—stood March 10 at $3 
bu, its highest level since 1917. 

But the price seemed unlikely to 
pour money into the pockets of west- 
ern farmers since there have been 
no major sales of durum for export 
since the 36c advance began March 1. 

Wheat being exported to Britain— 
class I wheat — is turned over at 
$1.55 bu in accordance with the terms 
of the Canada-United Kingdom wheat 
agreement. 
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LESLIE WHEELER HEADS 5-N 5-MAN 


WHEAT CONFERENCE GROUP 


anedlinentes 
U.S. Representation at International Meeting Appointed 
by President Truman—Broad Major Objectives 
Contained in Proposed Agreement 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States delegation to the Internation- 
al Wheat Conference at London 
starting March 18 has been appoint- 
ed by the President, the Department 
of State announced March 10. 

Composition of the delegation is as 
follows: 

Chairman, Leslie A. Wheeler, direc- 
tor, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, Department of Agricul- 
ture; delegates, Carl C. Farrington, 
assistant administrator, Production 
and Marketing Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture; Edward G. 
Cale, associate chief, Division of In- 
— Resources, Department of 

te, 

Paul O. Nyhus, agricultural at- 
tache, American Embassy, London; 
secretary, Oscar Zaglits, economist, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, Department of Agriculture. 

The conference, which will seek to 

aw up an international wheat 
agreement, was recommended by the 
International Wheat Council which 
met at Washington last January: In- 
Vitations to the conference were ex- 
lended by the British government, as 
host, to all member nations of the 
United Nations; all other Food and 
Agriculture Organization member na- 
tions who are not UN members (Fin- 








land, Switzerland, Hungary, Ireland, 
Italy and Portugal) as well as the 
FAO and the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council were in- 
vited to send official observers. 
Major objectives of the proposed 
agreement, as outlined by the In- 


ternational Wheat Council, are as 
follows: 
Equitable international wheat 


prices fair to both consumers and 
producers; 

Adequate wheat supplies for world 
consumption at all times; 

Establishment of wheat reserves 
through national stocks to insure 
against crop failures, famine and 
other contingencies; 

Avoidance of the accumulation of 
burdensome wheat surpluses; 

Security for efficient wheat produc- 
ers; 

Encouragement of the use of areas 
unsuited to wheat production for 
more suitable products; 

Increased. opportunity for satisfy- 
ing world wheat requirements from 
sources from which such require- 


ments could be supplied most effec- - 


tively; 
Promotion of increased wheat con- 
sumption, paying attention particu- 


larly to the nutritional program. of - 


signatory governments. 
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Kansas Milling School Given 
$17,000 for Bakery, Research 


Manhattan, Kan. — Commercial 
milling companies have contributed 
two grants-in-aid now: totaling $17,000 
to the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, officials of the 
college have announced. One grant 
was made to finance a study of the 
effects of grinding wheat with con- 
trolled roll pressures and a second 
grant will be used to purchase equip- 
ment for a pilot baking plant to be 
set up in the milling department. 

The grant-in-aid for financing the 
research in milling technology 
amounts to $2,000 and was made by 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Most of the grant will 
be used to purchase devices to be at- 
tached to the roll stands to measure 
pressures and distances between the 
rolls. 

Funds, now totaling $15,000, pro- 
vided for by milling companies in 
Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota and IIli- 
nois, will finance a new pilot baking 
plant. The bakery will improve facil- 
ities for both student training and re- 
search in the department, Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, head of the milling 
school, pointed out. Millers, he said, 
find a knowledge of baking processes 
and reactions of milling products in 
baking important in their own work, 
and the pilot plant will acquaint stu- 
dents in the milling technology course 
with both operation of commercial 
equipment and performance of flours 
under commercial scale processes. 

Milling companies that have con- 
tributed to the fund for the pilot bak- 
ery plant include: American Flours, 


Inc., Newton, Kansas; Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; General Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; Kansas Milling Co., 


Wichita, Kansas; Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Shellabarger Mills, Inc., Salina, 
Kansas; Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Blair Milling 
Co., Atchison, Kansas; Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; 
Western Star Milling Co., Salina, 
Kansas, and the Junction (Kansas) 
Milling Co. 

A group of millers met with offi- 
cials of the college last week to dis- 
cuss plans for establishment of the 
baking plant. It was decided at the 
meeting to select two committees 
within a short time. One group will 
co-operate with college. officials in 
working out a program for the stu- 
dents, including the development of 
a schedule of research work to be 
undertaken when the new baking fa- 
cilities are ready. A second com- 
mittee will assist the college in tech- 
nical phases of installation of the 
equipment, including procurement. 

Milton S. Eisenhower, president of 
the college, Prof. R. I. Throckmorton, 
dean of the school of agriculture, and 
Dr. Shellenberger attended the meet- 
ing. Others present were Jess Smith 
president, Associated Millers of Kan- 
sas Wheat, Kansas City; C. E. Skiver, 
director of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement: Association; Francis. Mc- 
Kown and. George ‘Orozovich, Kansas 
Milling Co.,. Wichita; Blair Hackney, 
Blair Milling Co., -Atehison;.F. A. 
Daugherty, -Junction. City (Kansas) 
Milling Co; Paul -Uhimann, ‘Midland 
Flour -Milling: Co.; Kansas: City; . > ae A 
Vanier, Western -Star Mill..Co.,--Sa- 


lina; Elmer Reed, Shellabarger’s, Inc., 
Salina; John Cain, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City; T. C. Mc- 
Grath, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City; Dan Ruhle, Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; C. C. 
Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson; E. F. Tibbling, General 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City; Dewey Wal- 
ter, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas City; 
Dr. E. G. Bayfield, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago. 

Further details of the plans for the 
bakery will be issued shortly by Kan- 
sas State College. 

Though Kansas State College is the 
only institution in the United States 
offering a college degree in milling 
technology, the department is forced 
to limit its enrollment to 90 students 
because of limited staff and equip- 
ment. Additional equipment in the 
department will permit separation at 
student training from research, Dr. 
Shellenberger said, obtaining greater 
efficiency in both. 

The number of experimental mills 
on which students receive their first 
milling experience in the department 
needs to be doubled, the head of the 
milling department asserted: New 
analytical laboratory equipment must 
be added if research work is to be 
separated from student work, and ex- 
tensive modernization of the 130-sack 
commercial mill in the department is 
badly needed, he said. 

“We will train just as many men in 
milling as our facilities and budget 
permit,” Dr. Shellenberger empha- 
sized. He explained that much of the 
work in milling is essentially labora- 
tory training, making the amount of 
available equipment an important 
factor. “It is possible to do laboratory 
work with one man doing an experi- 
ment and several others looking on, 
but that is not the kind of training 
we want to give at Kansas State Col- 
lege,” he explained. “We want each 
person to handle the equipment and 
actually perform each experiment.” 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending March 8, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

Minneapolis. . 60 14 56 11 2,666 1,236 
Duluth 19 22 53 269 1,241 


FLOUR ALLOCATIONS ARE 
WHEAT EQUIVALENT 


Chicago, ll. — “The extraordinary 
interest among millers in the April 
flour allocations prompts us to point 
out a fairly general misunderstand- 
ing as to the amount,” says the Mill- 
ers National Federation in a bulletin 
to its members. “When it was an- 
nounced that the allocation would be 
430,000 long tons of flour, it was over- 
looked by many that this figure is 
expressed in terms of wheat equiva- 
lent and does not mean that many 
tons of flour. Therefore, instead of 
the allocation amounting to some- 
thing like 9,000,000 sacks, it is ac- 
tually approximately 6,838,000 sacks. 
It is interesting to note the flour ex- 
port figures for the first seven months 
of this crop year, which are as fol- 
lows, in sacks: July 3,516,388, August 
3,158,921, September 3,892,495, Octo- 
ber 1,957,027, November 4,923,452, 
December. 6,641,088, January 6,362,- 
000,: total for seven months 30,451,- 
371 sacks.” 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sales of flour by hard win- 
ter wheat mills continue to lag, as buyers 
refuse to cover anything but imperative 
needs on the basis of current high wheat 
prices. New bookings have dropped off 
sharply in the past several days. European 
export buying has been mostly completed 
for April and Latin American trade is 
stymied by high price levels and ocean 
space scarcity in some instances. 

Southwestern mills sold an average of 
around 30% of capacity in the past week, 
a little less than half of which was for 
export. In the preceding week sales aver- 
aged 102% of capacity, and the figure a year 
ago was 41%. 

With a general movement appearing in 
the direction of higher bread prices, millers 
are hopeful that re-establishment of a nor- 
mal relationship between flour and bread 
prices will lead to more active sales to 
bakers, but pending that readjustment there 
is little expectation that bakers will buy 
other than on a week-to-week basis. With 
very few exceptions, all the larger bakery 
buyers are purchasing hard winter wheat 
flour needs practically on a weekly use 
basis. Few medium-sized buyers are in any 
better position, and there is no evidence 
yet of acceptance of present market levels 
as having any permanence, and the baking 
industry as a whole probably does not have 
more than 30 to 40 days booked ahead. 
One handicap to southwestern mills at 
present is the comparative weakness of 
spring wheat, which makes competition 
relatively severe in eastern markets. 

Family trade is slow and largely on a 
replacement basis, with no distributor will- 
ing to carry anything but minimum inven- 
tories. However, movement of flour to 
the actual consumers has not declined, 
or at least has not been reflected in such 
a way as to be evident to millers. In 
fact, there is scattered local evidence that 
wheat news headlines and export program 





publicity may have induced a little ex- 
tra consumer forehandedness. 
Except for small amounts still needed 


by the Netherlands, European buying in- 
terest has disappeared, and the April alloca- 
tions of most elaimant nations have been 
filled. Latin American business was stag- 
nated by the sharp advances which left 
buyers’ bids substantially below the market 
by the time cables were received. In addi- 
tion, the present conditions of ocean space 
booking make it rather hazardous to sell 
very far ahead, for there is no assurance 
that shipping space can be obtained as 
needed and there is a heavy backlog of 
unfilled needs right now. 

Pricewise, the outstanding development 
was the strength in millfeed values, which 
tended to offset to some extent the buoyant 
wheat market. However, most millers had 
little faith that present spot millfeed prices 
would prevail very far ahead, and sub- 
stantially lower values for May and June 
are indicated by millfeed futures. Hence 
some discounts for spot shipment flour, 
based on the millfeed factor, are evident, 
as compared with 90- and 120-day shipment 
sales. Most mills, however, were not quot- 
ing two price levels. 


High operating levels continue to fea- 
ture the production charts, with mills 
running on a capacity basis, indicative of 


how close to needs the average buyer 
is operating, in view of relatively low un- 
filled order levels. 

Quotations March 8, carlots, sacked, Kan- 
sas City: hard winter wheat bakery short 
patent $6.30@6.45, standard patent $6.20@ 
6.30, straight $6.15@6.25, established brands 


family patents $6.75@7.35, family patents 
$6.60@6.75; first clears $5.60@5.65, second 


clear $5.40@5.50, high ash clear $5.10@5.15; 


soft wheat short patent $6.75 @7.25, 
straight $6.30@6.60, cake flour $7@7.25; 


export straight $5.90@6.25, 
Three mills report domestic business ac- 

tive, 11 fair, 6 quiet, 4 slow, 1 dull. 
Omaha: Demand was strong, but millers 

had enough business on their books to 


bulk. 


prevent their assuming new business. Box- 
ears tightened up again as the shipment 
of flour broadened, millers. said. They 


added that they have become accustomed 
to the fluctuating demand and supply of 
boxcars and now know when to expect 
shortages. 

Wheat continued to climb and flour prices 
went correspondingly high. Country grain 
movements and receipts here also were 
smaller due in part to the boxcar scarcity. 

Production was full time, 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. Export business con- 
tinued heavy for two mills. One mill con- 
tinued to fill domestic orders first. Quota- 
tions March 8: hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $6.35, standard patent and 
straights $6.25. 

Denver: The flour market continues to go 
higher. Demand remains good, with supply 
also good. Domestic buying is strongest 
at this time. Quotations March 8: family 
$6.75, bakers $6.65. 

Wichita: Heavy shipping directions en- 
abled mills to operate at capacity seven 
days last week. Domestic sales were lower 
than in preceding weeks, averaged not more 
than 20 or 25% of capacity and were con- 


fined to actual needs of customers. Ex- 
port sales were negligible. Bookings have 
about reached the vanishing point. Prices 
advanced as much as 46c sack over the 
preceding week. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, March 8, 100-lb cottons, carlots: fam- 
ily flour $7.10, bakers short patent $6.55. 
No offerings, no quotations on clears. 

Hutchinson: Volume of domestic flour 
sales improved somewhat last week but 
export business dropped to near zero. For- 
eign buyers had their sights too low and 
could not come to _ terms. Bakers and 
the family trade alike took hold only 
because of need, and all bookings were for 
spot or nearby shipment. Shipping direc- 
tions were satisfactory. Flour quotations 
were up 10@15c sack. 

Salina: The demand for flour is rather 
slow, although there is some business each 
day. The rapid advance in wheat prices 
has increased the flour price 45@55c sack. 
Shipping directions are very good. 

Texas: Sales amount to only about 25% 
of capacity, about the same rate as in re- 
cent weeks, and continue to be almost en- 
tirely to domestic trade, mainly family flour, 
as export bids are too low to be attrac- 
tive. Operations continue at maximum ca- 
pacity. Prices’ up 20@25c sack except on 
clears; which are unchanged. Quotations, 
100’s, March 8: family flour, extra high 
patent $7@7.25, high patent $6.75@7, stand- 


ard bakers, plain $6.80@6.90, clears, plain 
$6.30@6.40, delivered TCP. 
THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: The fluctuations in wheat 


last week created uncertainty on the part 
of the domestic flour trade, judging by 
sales, which were moderate, unfilled book- 
ings considered. Buyers lack confidence, 
and are not taking on any more flour 
than they actually need for prompt ship- 
ment. The sales were practically all for 
nearby delivery. 

Millers do not agree with bearish ideas 
of some buyers. They are not so sure that 
prices are likely to decline, at least for 
the present. Government commitments for 
wheat and flour for export are already 
heavy, and if Mr. Hoover’s plea for more 
food for Germany is fulfilled, further de- 
mands will result. 

It is reported that Argentine has sold 
wheat to the United Kingdom at. the 
equivalent of $3 bu. The spring wheat 
crop has yet to be sown, and the moisture 
situation, because of the lighter snowfall 
than usual, is not up to normal. These 
are a few reasons why spring wheat millers 
do not feel that prices are out of line. 

It is understood that some companies, 
fearing a possible scarcity of flour later, 
are urging customers to place standing 
new orders for their requirements, the 
price to be established on date of ship- 
ment. This would insure customers getting 
what flour they need, regardless of what 
might happen later. 

High prices have put a stop to export 
sales. There was a little inquiry through- 
out the week from various South American 
countries, but no response was received 
to cabled answers. . 

Spring wheat flour sales last week totaled 
102.5% of capacity, compared with 90% 
a week earlier, and 39.3% a year ago. 

Quotations March 10: spring standard 
patent $6.95@7, short patent $7.05@7.10, 
high gluten $7.30@7.40, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $7.35@7.45, first 
clear $6.30@6.40, second clear $5.80@5.85, 
whole wheat $6.95@7, all prices in sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: The re- 
cent skyrocketing of wheat prices has been 
the chief factor in the reduction of flour 
sales for the past week. Buyers are re- 
ported to be waiting for the cooling off 
period in the wheat market. Family flour 
sales are practically nil. Baked goods 
demand continues heavy and sales were 
reported good. Recent increase in flour 
cost has caused bakers to boost prices of 
bakery products. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Prices on all types of flour 
were advanced again last week. Springs 
were 25@35c up, hard winters 40@60c high- 
er, and soft wheat flour went up 40@55c. 
The advancing market curtailed buying and 
most bakers only took on enough for cur- 
rent needs. Sales were spotty and not nu- 
merous. Bakers are becoming quite con- 
cerned about advancing prices, and many 
of them are considering raising the price 
of bread, but as yet, very few have taken 
any action in this market. Family flour 
prices also went up, being 40c higher for 
the week. This advance slowed up the 
demand, and sales were very light. Deliv- 
eries continued good. Quotations March 8: 
spring top patent $6.40@6.94, standard pat- 
ent $6.30@6.84, first clear $5.90@6.26, fam- 
ily flour $7.30@7.35; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.70@7.09, 95% patent $6.60@6.94, 
first clear $5.99@6.12; soft winter short 
patent $7.38@7.60, standard patent $6.38@ 
7.35, first clear $5.50@6.60. 

St. Louis: The sharp upturn in wheat 
has made it difficult for mills to quote; 
consequently they are not anxious to 
make further commitments. The domestic 
trade is only taking on scattered lots for 
30 to 60 days’ shipment. Some are con- 
fining their purchases to carlots for near- 
by wants. Buyers are holding off until 
wheat prices are.more settled. Export de- 





mills 


However, 
have received inquiries from European coun- 
tries for 80% extraction, but nothing so far 


mand has slowed down. 


has been reported as sold. Clears of all 
classes are in good demand at higher 
prices. Jobbers say that very little interest 
is being shown by the trade. Buyers are 
sitting tight with what they have on the 
books. A few bakers are taking care of 
their wants by booking carlots for near- 
by delivery. Others are buying from hand 
to mouth. Specifications are good. Flour 
prices are 15 to 55c sack higher. 

Central states mills report new business 
as dull. They are not pressing sales, due 
to being well sold ahead. Furthermore, 
with the recent action of wheat they 
prefer ‘not to quote. Shipping directions 
are good. Prices are higher. | 

Quotations March 8, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter bakery standard patent $6.70, 
short patent $6.80, family patent $6.95, 
high protein clears $6.35, low protein $6.25; 
soft winter wheat bakery cake $6.95@7.25, 
all-purpose $6.80, family patent $7.40, 
straight $6.80, clears $6.15; spring wheat 
short patent $6.80, standard patent $6.70, 
straight $6.60, high protein clears $6.40, low 
protein $6.30. 


Toledo: Some recovery from the rapid 
advance in wheat and flour prices has been 
reported. According to reports, some buy- 
ing is now being resumed up to 120-day 
shipment. The shortage of cars is af- 
fecting the movement of wheat in the 
country, with elevators filled and unable 
to take in more wheat until they can 
move some out. This has helped bring 
about the spot scarcity of cash wheat. 
The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, March 
8, was nominally $2.55@2.56. Produc- 
tion of flour has been maintained at cur- 
rent levels in spite of handicaps. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Demand for flour is almost nil, 
with mills hampered by the worst storm 
this area has had in years. Buyers who 
missed the boat on the recent sharp ad- 
vance of wheat prices are evidently de- 
termined to await developments. Millers 
are of the opinion that buying will not 
be delayed long, since foreign shipments 
in progress and the heavy government allot- 
ments for April will leave no other course 
open. Clears are strong. Prices of spring 
and hard winter grades advanced 25@35c 
sack and soft winter 30@50c. 

Quotations March 8: spring family $7.55, 
high gluten $7.35, standard $6.90, first 
clear $6.45; hard winter family $7.55, high 
gluten $7.35, standard $6.90, first clear $6.35; 
soft winter family $7.30, short patent $6.65, 
straight $6.50, first clear $5.90. 


New York: Buyers continue cautious in 
the face of high prices. Jobbers, particu- 
larly, are afraid of the advances and as 
long as they had flour booked at lower 
levels have stayed out of the market. 
Bakers bought sparingly to fill in re- 
quirements and the total volume was small. 
Values were firmly held, and mills did not 
push sales as the uncertainty of wheat 
prices limited their offerings. Jobbers con- 
tinued to offer below replacement figures 
and their stocks were adequate. Arrivals 
have been in reduced volume, due to box- 
ear shortages and heavy snows at Buffalo 
have also curtailed shipments at that 
center. 

As southwestern prices continued to top 
springs, demand for these grades was lack- 
ing. Soft wheats also were inactive as 
housewives’ reaction to higher prices on 
erackers and sweet goods cut heavily into 
flour consumption. 

Quotations March 8: spring family flour 
$7.62@7.65, high glutens $7.35@7.70, stand- 
ard patents $6.97@7.10, clears $6.30@6.55; 
southwestern short patents $7.15@7.40, 
standard patents $7@7.25; soft winter high 
ratio $7.25@7.90, intermediates $7.25 @7.65, 
straights $6.50@6.60. 


Boston: Quotations in the Boston flour 
market responded to the sharp rise in 
wheat, with advances ranging from 10@ 
50c. Trading at the increased prices was 
of a spotty nature and extremely light in 
volume. It is rather futile to report on 
the Boston situation because the chief topic 
throughout the trade was the rapid se- 
quence of announcements from official 
Washington and other authorities on the 
European famine situation. Sentiment, of 
course, pointed to bullishness, but buyers 
are reluctant to extend commitments be- 
yond absolutely necessary replacements, 
fearing that wheat’s meteoric advance 
could be substantially discounted in the 
face of adverse news. They also point 
out that even the most efficient organ- 
ization cannot hope to show a profit on 
its operations, based on current quotations. 

Quotations March 8: Spring short patent 
$6.70@7, standard $6.60@6.90, high gluten 
$7.05@7.35, first clear $6.15@6.30; hard 
winter short patent $6.80@7.10, standard 
$6.70@7; soft wheat flour $6.15@6.35, high 
ratio $7.20@7.70, family flour $7.32@7.45. 


Philadelphia: The flour situation has be- 
come further complicated for bakers by an- 
other upward swerye of prices and a tight- 
er boxcar situation. 

These consumers point out that a 20@ 
45c sack advance in a one-week period is 
not exactly conducive to buying. Delay- 
ing purchasing action in the face of dwin- 
dling stocks leaves them open to the possi- 
bility of running out before replenishments 
arrive because of the shortage of boxcars. 

There is still some activity here, al- 
though volume has declined sharply from 
the levels of the past two weeks. Most 
purchases are of small. dimension, with 
bakers unwilling to take long positions, 
even though they now see little hope of 
the price break that was generally predict- 
ed a few weeks back when some other 
commodities suddenly veered lower in re- 
sponse to buyers’ resistance. 

The latter is still very much in evidence 
among consumers .of baked goods, some- 
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thing that additionally 
trade outlook. 

Mill representatives report that thy 
strength in cash grain is causing mills , 
delay announcements of new price Sched. 
ules to conform to the latest upturns, 

Lending a somewhat disconcerting no, 
to prevailing conditions is a trickle of figy 
from jobbers at prices below those gene. 
ally quoted. The explanation is that these 
men are willing to take the availap, 
profit on goods purchased earlier at lower 
prices rather than gamble entirely op a 
greater realization later. 

Export business is much in evidence, q). 
though foreign buyers are displaying a 
tendency to bargain on price and the Opin. 
ion here is that allocations are not being 
as quickly filled as heretofore. 

Evidence that export business has drigj 
up somewhat is the fact that only om 
ship carried flour from the local port dur. 
ing the past week and that amounted t 
only 20,801 bags, being destined for Lisbon, 

Quotations March 8: spring family §7,4) 
@7.60, high gluten $7.45@7.60, short patent 
$7.10@7.20, standard $7.10@7.20, first clea 
$6.35@6.50; hard winter short patent $7.05g 
7.15, standard $6.95@7.05; soft winter stand. 


complicates the 





ard $6.25@6.55. 

Pittsburgh: With the high flour prices 
now prevailing, stated to be the highest 
in tHe past 30 years, bakers and jobbers 


show little interest in purchases. The 
tendency is to await the outcome of agita. 
tion for higher bread prices, now gather. 
ing momentum in all segments of the 
trade. If, and when, an upward adjust. 
ment of prices for bakery products ma. 


terializes, bakers and jobbers state they 
will show buying interest in flour at the 
present high prices. Only occasionally 


were flour sales closed the past week and 


then only for small amounts in scat- 
tered territory and at.the lowest price 
levels of the week, which was at mid- 
week when flour prices slipped off some, 


Later they came back to former high quo- 
tations. One round lot of Ohio cake flour 
sold at the bargain figure of $+'.25 and 
found a ready buyer. Buyers show no 
interest in commitments for more than 
30 days forward. 

Directions are timed with the thought 
in mind of the tieups of freight ship- 
ments en route and in the yaris here. 
The boxcar situation is stated to be criti- 
cal because of the snow and other con- 
tributing factors now prevailing on _ the 


tracks and in the railroad yards _ here. 
Mills continue to show no interest in 
pressing for flour sales. Flour salesmen 
state their out-of-town trips yield only 


a survey of bakers’ complaints about high- 
er flour prices, lower volume of sales, high- 
er costs of all shop materials and seri- 
ous freight yard tieups. 

Family flour sales are at low elb, with 
prices showing advances as much as 2le 
sack. Nine to 26c advance in price is shown 
the past week on some grades o! bakers 
flour. ~ 

Quotations March 8, cottons: hard win- 
ter $6.90@6.94, medium patent $6.95 @6.99, 
short patent $7@7.05; spring wheat $7@ 
7.12, medium patent $7.05@7.17, short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.22; first clear $6.45@6.51, high 
gluten $7.56@7.95; family flour, advertised 


brands $7.36@7.46; other brands $7.10@ 
7.25; cake and pastry flour $6.17 @7.56. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Very slow buying, which 
has characterized this market for months, 
continued the past week as the wheat and 
flour markets continued upwards. Bakers 
and jobbers showed no inclination to take 
hold aggressively at present high prices. 
There were some purchases in all grades 
of flour on a nearby basis only to meet 
immediate needs. With little bought ahead, 
buyers were attempting to avoid purchases 


on the high market as much as possible. 
Quotations here were up the past week 
on everything but soft wheat. Increases 


were generally 10c sack and about 35c on 
Pacific Coast cake flours. Jobbers_ here 


noted the complaint of bread bakers’ that 
high material costs have resulte:! in 4 
loss in operations. Brazil continued to buy 
a little export flour, but with cons lerable 
flour still booked ahead for which no ship- 


ping space is available, sales were de 
creasing. Purchases were made aliecad 4s 
far as June. Some exports to Ita were 
expected through the Port of New Or 


leans. Other Latin American c» untries 
appeared to have almost a surplus of flour. 

Quotations March 8, in carlots, deliv 
ered New Orleans in 100’s cottons, were: 
hard winter bakery short patent $6.904 
7.05, standard $6.65@6.80, first clear $6.25 
@6.45; spring wheat bakery short patent 
$7@7.10, standard $6.85@6.95, firs: clear 
$6.65@6.80, high gluten $7.25@7.1); soft 
wheat, short patent $6.90@7.15, raight 
$6.55 @6.85, first clear $5.90@6.20, his4 ratio 
cake $7.25@7.35; Pacific Coast cak $7.» 


@7.65, pastry $6.50@6.60. 


Atlanta: Flour business has slowed col 
siderably at sky-rocketing prices id the 


scattered trading being done in this tertl 
tory is almost entirely on a short commit: 
ment basis. Also, optimism for nea” relief 
is scant, some mills stating there is 
end to high prices in sight and scme le 
porting that they believe there 3 le 
flour on books or on floors than is nermall) 
the case, because buyers have been ‘ightiné 
the market strongly since the first of the 
year. Bakers make inquiries here an there, 
but only purchase when absolutely neces: 
sary to meet nearby requirements. S0 fat 
there has been no increase in bread prices 
reported in this area, but it is pr dicted 
that advances will probably be a — 


of necessity, especially when presen‘ 


ings run out and new commitments havé 
to be made at higher prices. Shipp 'ng = 
rections from bakers are quiet t« fairly 
good. 

Av little family flour business is  beiné 
transacted, but demand is much slow? 
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th ness. 

"7 = the ee of family flour, due to price differ- 
“ice pe to ences. Many make inquiries, won't buy, and 
ipturns ed. then @ day or two later want to pur- 





“day before yesterday’s’” market. 























rti on 
io a be ae which adds to the confusion of mill 
ose Our representatives. Shipping instructions from 
thet ten the family trade are slow to heavy. 
available Blenders are backing off and sales to 
r at lowed this side of the trade are quiet generally. 
rely Fy However, it was reported that in one in- 
; “Bi tance a blender had felt the sharp 
idence pinch of not having flour last June, placed 
laying al- an order to be supplied through the rest 
E thas oat of the crop year, price to be named at date 
not being of shipment. 
No serious holdups have resulted from 
has dried the boxcar shortage in this territory to 
only on date, but it is predicted that there might 
port Pn be some trouble with supplies in the future. 
Lounted to It was almost impossible to keep track 
or Lisbon, of flour prices as they gained added 
mily $749 strength, moving upward from 20@40c or 
ort patent more. A smaller spread was noted between 
first clear spring and southwestern standard patents. 
ont $7.05g Quotations March 8: spring high gluten 
iter stand. $7.75@8, short patent $7.55@7.65, standard 
patent $7.35@7.45, first clear $6.90 @7.30; 

Ur prices hard winter standard patent $7.17@7.30, 
1e highest short patent $7.27@7.50, first clear $6.20@ 
id jobbers 4.30, family $6.75@7.95; soft wheat family 
ses. The $6.95@7.70, first clear $6.20@6.30; high 
of agita- grade cut-off $6.65@6.75; cake flour, extra 
w gather. fancy $7.70@7.80, pastry flour $6.60@6.70. 
S of the self-rising family flour is quoted 25c over 
“dd just. lain. 
uch ee PACIFIC COAST 
tate they Seattle: Market conditions were a repeti- 
ur at the tion of the previous week, when no one 
‘casionally J knew from hour to hour what the mar- 
week and ket was, and could not make any guesses. 
in seat- All quotations were withdrawn, and the 
rest price selection of blends began to narrow with 
at mid- the continuing pinch on Montana wheat 
off some, shipments. Millers were becoming appre- 
high quo hensive about their ability to continue op- 

















cake flour erations at the present rate, partly be- 
25 and cause of the shortage of cars-to move hard 
show no wheats out of Montana, and partly because 
ore than export shipments are beginning to back 
up‘on the docks and may force curtail- 
» thought ment of milling operations. With wheat 
shit ship- markets in their present shape, no one can 
rcs here, make any forward plans. 
tl pet ro Portland: Advancing wheat prices pushed 
; on te four quotations 30@60c sack higher during 
4 5 her the week. Increased prices sharply nar- 
terest a rowed the demand for domestic flour. Bak- 
ralesine ers of this section are in pretty good shape 
ield “only because of advance purchases. 
out high- The export flour market shows a quiet 
les, high- tone and most buyers are showing a ten- 
and sa: dency to wait for the market to settle. 
Most Pacific Northwest mills have sufficient 
ebb, with four orders to keep them going at capacity 
h an ac for some time. 
is shows Portland flour quotations March 8: high 
of bakers gluten $7.24, bluestem bakers $7.13, pastry 
$6.52, fancy hard wheat clears $6.37, whole 
ard -wik- wheat 100% $6.18, graham $5.78, cracked 
95 @6.99, wheat $5.71. 
leat $74@ 
rt pat- 
3.51, high 
avertise’ ff CANADIAN MARKETS 
3 «6$7.10@ “om © 
@7.56. 
Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are now 
g, which permitted to accept orders from countries 
niente other than the United Kingdom for ship- 
host ail ment in April. The approved list of mar- 
Bakers kets is practically the same as in the 
. to take preceding month. It is a little early to 
h prices. know whether these buyers will be as eager 
ll grades for supplies at the increased prices as in 
to. meet previous months. Wheat for this purpose 
ht ahead, has risen sharply recently. Mills have 
nurchases substantial business on their books up to 
papers end of July for the account of the British 
ust week Ministry of Food. Boxcar scarcity and 
Increases heavy snowfalls are slowing up delivery 
t 35c on of flour to domestic consumers as well as 
ors. mee for export. Ceilings are in effect to home 
cerg’ that buyers and government regulation flour 
sa ih a for shipment to the United Kingdom is 
a to buy also stabilized. Quotations March 8: top 
siderable patent springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, 
no ship- Seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cotton, 


de- mixed cars, with 10c added for cartage 


vere 
ahead as where used; for export, government regu- 
aly were lation flour $12.28 per 280 lbs, for ship- 
New Or ment up to end of July, Halifax or St. John. 
countries Offerings of Ontario winter wheat flour 
f flour. are light and domestic buyers’ requirements 
s, deliv- cannot be fully covered. Spring wheat 
is, were flour is being substituted wherever possible. 


Searcity of winter wheat is curtailing 
Production of flour. The wheat board has 
raised the equalization fee on winters for 
export to $6 from a former $5.50 bbl, but 
little or no exporting is being done. The 
= is the price in the domestic mar- 
on Quotations March 8: standard grades 
po domestic use $5.50 bbl, secondhand cot- 
‘ons, Montreal freight basis; for export, 
$7.35 bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cotton, Canadian sea- 





F Y “ae, plus equalization fee of $6 per bbl. 
is. tertl- tall inter wheat is not coming out. On- 
minit feed, farmers are using their wheat as 
av relief ars Owing to scarcity of western feeding 
‘eis 00 to ns. In any case it would be impossible 
3ome re a deliveries as country roads are 
ie tiem ound. Ceilings are in effect. Quota- 
normally pelt March 8: $1.12@1.14 bu, shipping 
ghting the 8 in Ontario, according to freights, 
t of the _eduivalent of the ceiling. 
na there weinnipes : Export business in Canadian 
y neces 3250, and flour last week totaled almost 
So far on 000 bus, with 2,000,000 of this amount 
.d_ prices do the form of wheat for the United King- 
sredicted leis The remainder was made up of 
matter Brita With 700,000 bus going to Great 
nt book aa ain and 500,000 bus to other countries, 
its have pene 4 in the Far East, and to Central 
ping di- Pr South America. Domestic trade con- 
‘o fairly nues keen, and the movement both for 





domestic 
creased, 
reflecting 





and export distribution has in- 
although the boxcar shortage is 
in shipments of wheat to the 


is being 
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mills and flour to consumers. Quotations 
March 8: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30 cottons; second 
patents $4.80; second patents to bakers 
$4.60. 

Vancouver: There were rumors in the 
flour trade here during the week that the 
Chinese government might soon take some 
steps to open up Hong Kong as a port 
of entry for Canadian flour, so badly need- 
ed in China, However, there was no 
confirmation of any definite action, and the 
general export picture here remained dis- 
tinctly sour. 

Because Chinese authorities refuse to is- 
sue import permits for flour except for 
shipments consigned to the government, 
clearances to Chinese ports have been prac- 
tically nil in the last few weeks. Even 
the big trade carried on with Taku Bar as 
port of entry for North China is reported 
to have been seriously hampered. 

Domestic flour business remains normal 
in this territory. The almost complete 
absence of any soft wheat flour from On- 
tario mills has driven bakers to hard 
wheat flour substitutes with varying degrees 
of success. Reports of an increase in the 
sugar allocations to industry are expected 
to boost baked goods sales. This follows 
closely the recent 10% price increase al- 
lowed by Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Shortening and some other ingredients, 
however, are still scarce and are limiting 
baking operations. 

Hard wheat flour prices are unchanged. 
Cash car quotations in bbls for 98’s cot- 
tons March 8: first patents $5.40, bakers 
patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. Ontario cake 
and pastry flour quotation to the trade is 
nominal at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: There is so little rye grain 
available that sales of rye flour are con- 
fined largely to less-than-carloads, and rep- 
resent only a fraction of the potential ca- 
pacity. Range in asking prices is very 
wide, an index of the uncertainty on the 
part of millers about entering into con- 
tracts. Pure white rye flour $9.90@10.30 
sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium 30c less and pure dark $6.50@7.50, 
and even the maximum price on dark is $1 
sack lower than some mills ask. Dark 
rye flour is hard to move at any price. 

St. Louis: Prices are steady to $1.50 up. 
Sales and shipping directions are fair. Pure 
white $9.15, medium $8.95, dark $6.35, rye 
meal $9.15. 

Pittsburgh: Activity in rye flour sales 
is at a standstill. Mills offer little and 
bakers don’t care whether they bake any 
rye flour products or not. Some sale is re- 
ported to both bakers and jobbers on blend- 
ed rye flour. Quotations: white patent 
rye $10.86@10.96, medium $10.61@10.71, dark 
$8.86@8.96, blended $7.56. 


Buffalo: The rye market is very strong. 
Inadequate supplies and heavy demand 
forced prices 75@85c sack higher. Dealers 


cannot guarantee deliveries and business is 
strictly on a day-to-day basis. Quotations, 
cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white rye $10.60, 
medium rye $10.30, dark rye $7.15. 

New York: Rye flour offerings were light, 
and at current high levels buying was light. 
Pure white rye $10.90@11.10. 


Atlanta: Demand is quiet; the trend is 
very strong and supply is ample for de- 
mand; white rye $10.50@10.60, dark $2@3 
less. 

Philadelphia: Riding the wake of new 
strength in cash grain, rye flour soared to 
new high ground here with the: price 
spread on white $1.10@1.15 sack above 
the levels of a week earlier. The trade 
reports business is at a _ standstill, with 
bakers who resisted buying up to now 
because of high prices finding nothing 
in, the present situation to dictate a change 
of policy. Reflecting the short crop, offer- 
ings are extremely small. Quotations: rye 
white $11@11.20. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices were advanced 
practically $1 this past week, with business 
negligible. Directions are fair. White pat- 
ent rye $10.08@10.60, medium $9.68@10.30, 
dark $6.55 @9.70. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: These mills have been 
operating steadily on export orders. Do- 
mestic demand is normal for this time of 
year. Quotations: ceiling, rolled oats $3.15 
bag, in 80-lb cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jutes $3.85, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal con- 
tinue in fair demand with the continued 
cold weather the chief factor. Supplies 
are sufficient to take care of buying orders. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25, 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.60 on March 10; 20-0z packages 
$2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 8, in tens, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 


1947 1946 §©1947 1946 
Minneapolis eee «+» 18,990 17,610 
Kansas City 2,550 200 5,400 2,975 
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-KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company 
* 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA > 


i The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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WANT ADS 
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Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2!4c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 
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Display Want 


v 
















MILLS FOR SALE 











HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS, $2 PER HOUR, 
time and one half over 40 hours, 54 
hours per week. F. M. Holwick, Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 

GRAIN BUYER FOR 

group of Nebraska mills. Give full par- 

ticulars in reply. Address 8517, The 

Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 

Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WANTED AT ONCE—SHIFT MILLER BY 
progressive Denver, Colo., mill, capacity 
1,450 cwt. Ideal working conditions and 
climate. Address 8509, Milting Produc- 
tion, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














































EX PERIENCED 








SUPERINTENDENT FOR SMALL, PRO- 
gressive Indiana mill entering national 
distribution. Please give full particulars 
in first letter as to experience, age and 
salary expected. Address 8531, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SCIENTIFI- 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 
$4,500 per year to begin with; steady in- 
creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller 
operations. Wire application and confirm 








Vv 

FOR SALE—COMBINATION FLOUR AND 
feed mill. Business established 1832, 
three-story and basement, built in 1901 
with attached building; best in western 
New York; 50-75 bbls flour daily, ham- 
mermill, feed mixer, corn sheller, cracked 
corn machinery, etc. This plant is steam- 
heated throughout; ample storage facili- 
ties for bulk grain and sacked feed. Ad- 
dress 8536, The Northwestern Miller, 166 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE — FOUR 16’ FISH ROTARY 
Ovens, in good condition. Complete with 
oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now 
in use. To be dismantled and moved by 
buyer. $500 each. Purity Baking Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 














J 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v OA RE RETA Hae 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY i: ESTAB- 
lished flour and feed manufacturing busi- 








































WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 




















ness southeastern Ohio. Water-power, 
oo oe Sines, rw =e Meson Well located. Rechsteiner Milling Co., 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. Lowell, Ohio. 
MACHINERY WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 
4 v , Vv 


OFFERED FOR SALE—CEREAL CHEM- 
istry volumes 17, 18, 19, 20—perfect con- 
dition, at $6 per volume. Mrs. Perley J. 
Buchanan, 16 Waterbury Road, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


































MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Vv 
FOR SALE—TWO GREAT WESTERN TWO 
pair high roll stands, A-1 condition. Ad- 
dress 8527, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

















FOR SALE—ONE SPROUT WALDRON 36” 
ball-bearing attrition mill, equipped with 
two 100 H.P. motors, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
440-volt, 1,750 R.P.M. Consolidated Prod- 

ucts Co., Inc., 14-16 Park Row, New York 


7, 


TEST BAKING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE— 
Two Hobart A-1 20 Mixers with bowls, 
National Rotary Reel Oven, National 
Sheeter, Toledo Bench Scale. Fermenta- 
tion cabinet, proof cabinet and packright 
sealer. Address 8437, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


FOR SALE—A COMPLETE SET OF FLOUR 
milling machinery to set up a 50-bbl flour 
mill. This machinery is in good working 
condition and includes a ten-ton Fair- 
banks-Morse air lift truck dump scale and 








a type Y Fairbanks-Morse 37% H. P. oil 
burning engine. Address your inquiries 
to Northwest Grain Co., Rushville, Neb. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home ofiice in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this. file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 §8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Minneapolis: Prices were advanced every 
day this past week. Mills have their 
March output sold, and what little surplus 
there is moves out in mixed cars. Every- 
one wants March shipment feed, and values 
have advanced to a point where some regard 
them as largely fictitious. The present 
tight situation apparently was caused by 
all interests allowing their stocks to dwin- 
dle dangerously low. Now, endeavoring to 
cover, they have forced prices up. Sellers 
have been discounting April about $1 ton, 
but there is a growing feeling that de- 
mand will continue for another month, 
so mills are beginning to ask spot prices 
for April shipment. For May, the discount 
is $2.50 ton, and for June $4.50. The net 
advance the past week was around $6 ton. 
Bran is held at $50@51 ton here, stand- 
ard midds. at $52@53, flour midds. $55@ 
56, red dog $57@58, and mixed feed $44. 

Kansas City: As grain prices soared anew 
and formula feed demand improved, mill- 
feeds at Kansas City made further sub- 
stantial advances over the week-end. The 
tightening market was accompanied by a 
flurry of new activity in the futures mar- 
ket, as mills became interested in hedg- 
ing on future sales of feed. The spot mar- 
ket was characterized by extreme tight- 
ness, a wide range of prices, and late 
March 10, a slowly growing resistance to 
high prices. Of late, mixers who were 
pressed by lack of reserves, have been 
demanding feed at any price and for de- 
livery as soon as possible. Thus the mar- 
ket has practically been swept clean on 
prompt deliveries. 

Mills report an improved mixed car de- 
mand, brought on by lack of straight spot 
offerings. Quoted in a broad range, bran 
was listed from $55@57, and shorts $59@62 
on March 10. April interest was good and 
prices varied from $2@4 under spot. Be- 
yond April demand was intermittent. 

Duluth: Demand is good; the trend is 
strong and advancing with wheat prices; 
supplies are low. 

Denver: Dealers report a steadily rising 
market. Demand in this area is very good, 
but supply is not up to the requirements 





anted 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


CASH PAID 


For Capital Stock or Assets 





by large financially powerful diversi- 
fled organization wishing to add an- 
other enterprise to present holdings. 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


Box 1203, 1474 B’way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitiine Co., Inman, Kan. 











ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONTROLS 
PROCEDURAL SIMPLIFICATION 


COTTON BELT BUILDING 


ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


MILL DESIGNING 
MILL MACHINERY INSTALLATIONS 
PLANT MODERNIZING 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 



















OFFERS INVITED 


of 5,000 tons White Corn(whole 
grains) for prompt delivery. 
Prices must be c.if. Venezuelan 
port. Rush offers by cable. Col- 
ony Trading (La Samaritana), 
Willemstad-Curacao, Netherlands 
West Indies. Cable address— 
Coltrad Curacao. 














Apartado 1317 





Well established Cuban firm specializing in foodstuffs 
Solicits exclusive agency on commission basis: 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Highest References Furnished 
Please Address: 


RAMON SUAREZ E HiJO S. L. 


Havana, Cuba 
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of demand. Quotations: bran $52, shorts 
5. 


~” 
oa 


Wichita: The millfeed market is yer, 
strong. Quotations are up $9@10 and the 
market is still rising. Offerings are wholly 
inadequate to meet the heavy demand, 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $50@ 


51.50, shorts $55@55.50. 
Hutchinson: Millfeed buyers were eage; 
for supplies despite a sharply inclining 


market. All classes of buyers were in the 
market and ready to book through Aprij, 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $51.50@ 
52, mill run $53.50@54, gray shorts $55.59 
@ 56. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 
sharply higher. Supplies are extremely 
light. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$48.50@49, gray shorts $52.50@53.50, 


Fort Worth: Demand is very active, 
Quotations: carlots, wheat bran $58@59, 
gray shorts $62@63, burlaps, delivered 


TCP; both up $9@10 within a week, 


St. Louis: The cash millfeed market 
is in a very unusual position. There is q 
very heavy demand for spot stuff which the 
mills and trade are unable to satisfy, 
Prices advanced sharply and this failed to 
bring out any offerings. This condition 
has carried up prices for deferred shipment, 
The trade is bidding as follows: bran $51@ 
51.50, gray shorts $55@56. Nothing for 
spot being offered. 


Toledo: Demand is much better at ad- 
vancing prices. Soft winter wheat bran is 
$56 and flour middlings $56@58 ton, in 


sacks, f.o.b. mill, 
turned down. 


Buffalo: The trade is baffled by the cur- 


with some orders being 


rent sharp upturn in prices. The output 
of millfeed is curtailed by storms which 
amplified the lack of cars, and the trade 


finds it almost impossible to furnish mill- 


feed for nearby needs. Prices aiclvanced 
$4.50@6 for the various grades. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: bran $51.50@ 


52, standard midds. $54.50@55, flour midds. 
$55@55.50, red dog $56.50@57. 


Boston: Millfeed prices are $3.40@8.50 
ton higher in the Boston market. While 
demand is extremely persistent on a prompt 
shipment basis, it is comparatively difficult 
to arrange any forward business beyond 
the end of the month. The strength in 
the spot market is credited to the seri- 
ousness of the boxcar situation. Quotations: 
spring bran $57, midds. $59, red dog $64. 

Philadelphia: Demand for millfeed has 
contracted again after a brief period of 
expansion during which consumers re- 
plenished stocks. The trade reports con- 
sumption is a little greater now due to the 
lower temperatures and snow - covered 
ground in this area recently. Production 
at mills continues at high levels, but offer- 
ings for March are negligible and the April 
shipment situation is not much better 
The market is displaying a strong under- 


tone with bran up $3 from last week to 
$56@57, standard midds. up $4 to $59@ 
60, and red dog up $8 to $66@67. 
Pittsburgh: Notwithstanding the large 
price advances. in every type of millfeed, 
demand picked up sharply the past week. 
Offerings of millfeeds are less, and ship- 
ments for 30 days prevail. Quotations: 


bran $59, standard midds. $60, flour midds. 
$62, red dog $64 sacked, delivered Pitts- 
burgh. 

New Orleans: Demand for millfeed was 
good as buyers looked for further increases. 
This was true despite the sharp rise in the 
market generally. Bran and_ shorts in- 
creased $4@5_ ton. Quotations on _ bran 
were $54@57 ton on nearby delivery and 
$47@49 for distant. Gray shorts were 
quoted at $60 ton, nearby shipmen 


Atlanta: There is good interest and the 


trend is strong; supplies are scarce; buyers 
are still interested but only for immedi- 
ate needs; wheat bran $58@61, gray shorts 


$64@66, wheat mill run $56.85@57.50 in 
100’s, $52.85@53.50 bulk; standard midds. 


$60@61, red dog $67@70. 

Portland: Price for mill 
middlings at $47. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced another 
$2 during the past week due to the in 
creased cost of wheat. Demand continues 
good and plants have no trouble getting 
rid of feed. Mills are sold into May. Plants 
are working to capacity seven days Ppée 
week. Quotations: red bran and mill rut 
$43, midds. $47, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden: 
Denver prices: $48 and $52; California 
prices: $48.50, midds. $52.50, carlots, f.0.b. 
San Francisco; Los Angeles: $48.75, midds. 


$52.75 


run was $42, 


Toronto-Montreal: Production is a‘ record 
levels and practically all of it is made 
available to domestic buyers. Nevertheless 
the supply is inadequate for this purpos 
Quotations: ceilings, bran $29, shorts $3! 
midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags I 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montred 
basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed continue 


exceptionally good, and all supplies are be 
ing readily absorbed, chiefly for s!ipmet! 
to eastern Canada. Sales in the three 
prairie provinces are .very small, and some 


supplies from Alberta mills are moving 
into British Columbia. Quotations: Mat! 
toba and Saskatchewan bran $28, shor 


$29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.5! 
small lots ex-country elevators an 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand holds stroné 
especially since poultrymen and dairym® 
have been forced to use more millfeed 38 ® 
result of the jump in the quotation 
feed wheat. Supplies coming from westert 
mills are reported fair but deliveries have 
been slowed up by the shortage of bo 
cars. Prices unchanged with cash 
quotations: bran $29.80, shorts $30.8). midds 
$33.80. 
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WHEAT IN INDUSTRIAL EUROPE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Major H. G. L. 
Strange, director of research for the 
gearle Grain Co., Ltd., recently pre- 
gnted a series of radio broadcasts 
over Canadian networks dealing with 
the general subject, “Around the 
World with Wheat.” The essential 
text of several of these broadcasts 
has appeared in this journal, and an- 
other is presented herewith. 

¥ ¥ 


ERMANY, Austria, Czechoslo- 

vakia and Italy form the heart 
of industrial Europe. These four 
countries, with a combined popula- 
tion of 141,000,000, like Britain, have 
more people than their land can feed. 
So they must import foodstuffs. To 
earn the money to pay for these im- 
ported foodstuffs, they’re obliged to 
export a great quantity of all kinds 
of things. 

These countries have few natural 
resources. They export potash, tim- 
ber, a little coal and porcelain prod- 
ucts made from deposits of kaolin. 
They earn some money from shipping 
services. ‘They also export abroad 
sme agricultural products—wine, 
olive oil, forage crop seeds, lemons 
and vegetables. They export, too, 
works of art and culture, music, draw- 
ings, paintings, statuary, glassware, 
marble and well-printed, well-bound 
books. The great bulk, however, of 
the foreign exchange they so badly 
need, including British pounds, Cana- 
dian and American dollars, is earned 
by the skill of their industrial work- 
ers, making goods that millions of 
other people need. 

The story of these four countries 
is mainly the story of two great riv- 
ers, the Rhine and the Danube. These 
rivers are the veritable trade arteries 
of Europe. The Rhine is 850 miles 
long and the Danube runs for 1,750 
miles. 


The Ancient Struggle 

Whoever controls the Danube con- 
trols eastern Europe. Whoever con- 
trols the Rhine controls western 
Europe. Since the days of the ancient 
Romans an unceasing struggle for 
control has been going on. The con- 
trol of the Rhine was the cause of 
the wars between the Romans and 
the Germanic tribes, and more re- 
cently between France and Germany. 
The control of the Danube since time 
immemorial has been the cause of the 
feuds between the Russians and the 
western Europeans. The problem is 
not yet solved. The struggle still con- 
tinues. A knowledge of all this makes 
more understandable the endless and 
acrimonious debates now proceeding 
at the United Nations peace confer- 
ences. 

The Rhine, with its outlet to the 
North Sea, connects western Europe 
With the world; the Danube, with its 
outlet to the Black Sea, and then 
through the Dardanelles into the 
Mediterranean, connects eastern 
Europe with the world. The Darda- 
nelles, then, are really part of the 
Danube River. 


Wheat Production 


Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and Italy, forming one natural eco- 
Nomic unit, between 1930 and 1939 
together produced an annual average 
of 505,000,000 bus of wheat. They 


imported annually 79,000,000 bus. In 
spite of this great production and im- 
portation of wheat, most of their 

is made from rye, but the peo- 
Dle prefer bread from wheat if they 








could only afford it. There is, there- 
fore, a possibility for greatly in- 
creased sales of wheat to these Euro- 
pean countries. 

The wheat production and impor- 
tations quoted are for the years 1930 
to 1939. I have, however, examined 
the figures for the years 1922 to 1929, 
and find that during this previous 
period these four countries together 
produced annually only 367,000,000 
bus, and imported each year no 
less than 167,000 bus. Or they 
produced between 1930 and 1939 





unified service of grain supply. 


Strategically located country elevators plus 
branch buying offices originate tremendous quanti- 
ties of all grains. Huge terminal elevator capacity 


138,000,000 bus a year more, 
and imported 87,000,000 bus a year 
less, than they did between 1922 and 
1929. What suddenly happened after 
1930 to make these countries pro- 
duce more and to import less wheat? 

The answer, it seems to me, is clear 
enough. It is that in 1930 both the 
United States and Canada, and subse- 
quently other countries, set up enor- 
mously high tariffs, which formed 
barriers against the importation into 
the United States and Canada of 
goods and commodities from all coun- 
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tries in the world.. The people of 
these foreign countries, then, being 
unable to sell abroad a_ sufficient 
quantity of their own goods and prod- 
ucts, were unable to obtain sufficient 
Canadian and American dollars with 
which to pay for all the wheat they 
badly needed. So they were obliged 
to import less wheat and to grow 
more of their own. And let us make 
no mistake about it—if driven to it~ 
by harsh necessity European coun- 
tries can grow much more of their 
own wheat. We can, however, regain 
this lost business if we will reduce 
our tariffs against these people’s 
goods. 
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an ieee service nea supply... 


From the fertile field where it is grown, to the mill 
where it is processed, Cargill offers a completely 


By this close integration of many separate func- 
tions, Cargill cuts duplication, saves waste motion, 


broadens its services to growers and processors, and 


grain markets. 


provides vast storage facilities for recurring grain 
surpluses. Transportation is arranged for greatest 


economy by rail, truck and water. Fully staffed sales 
offices serve the nation’s primary consuming mar- 
kets and a highly developed private wire system 
links all offices to permit the quick relaying of spot 
information and orders. Adequate financial facilities 
broaden the volume and scope of contracts Cargill 


can accept and carry through. 


UNMATCHED FACILITIES TO LINK PRODUCER AND USER OF GRAIN 


CARG 


SPECIALISES. tN 





helps insure the economical handling and movement 
of grain. Offices in Minneapolis and all principal 
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QUALITY “UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods A pic Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 








CABLE CODES 


Makers o0f CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 











Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL : i WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” | 
“Citadel” -B 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years L 














































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS SPR 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 
Crear 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL: CANADA 
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CABLE: LAKURON ~ TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY: THREE STARS Sa 


The first Europeans to dwell in the 


‘\ N | 7 locality of Moncton were French. In 

CANADA CREAM + STERLING [Eeeeeeeauemte 
ye hw 4 P dwelling. From a busy: shipbuilding 

centre in its early days, today Moncton’s 
prosperity depends mainly on its railway 

activities and the fact that it is an im- 

 €7 R EAT WW E ST portant distributing centre. It is the 

regional headquarters for the Atlantic 

region of the Canadian National Rail- 


B AT T L t ways. Air service by T.C.A. offers rapid 


communication with Magdalen Islands, 
Prince Edward Island, Saint John, 


| A i T L A N D Montreal and Newfoundland. 


Moncton attracts many visitors with 


its wealth of historical background, and 
Hi U fe) N a natural phenomenon, The ‘Bore’, a 
tidal wave often reaching a height of five 
feet, which comes up the Petitcodiac 


UNIFORM relUy Vabm amcley We -W. hada River twice in every twenty-four hours. 


| FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »© ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


III ise a BS ASM ARI BE MOA OIE TREES ie 








Sa" >" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Soo >A 


* JUTE 4 a > sue 4 
we BAGS coro 
BAGS BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


l rom BY Factories—MONTREAL - ‘TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited | 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: . 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
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SPRING WHEAT 








Cream of the West Moaarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson 





Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and.Sales Offices: VANCOUVER +» CALGARY» MOOSE JAW - 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO +» HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 







AONTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE 


“I gave the editor a poem and told 
him that I wanted no remuneration 
for the poem that I gave him—that 
I was merely presenting it as a com- 
pliment.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said, ‘Permit me to return the 
compliment.’ ” 


¢¢ ¢ 


An officer of the law observed a 
colored driver whipping a horse into 
action, and intercepted. 

“Don’t whip him,” said the officer, 
“talk to him.” 

The driver looked at the officer, 
then at the horse, contemplative. 
Then he addressed the horse. “Ah, 
comes from N’Awleans. Wheah does 
you-all come from?” 


o¢ ¢ 


A lawyer whose office was on the 
twelfth floor was expecting a client 
of his from the country. The door 
opened and the client entered puff- 
ing violently. 

“Some walk—up these 12 flights,” 
he panted. 

“But why didn’t you take the eleva- 
tor?” the attorney asked. 

“I meant to,” replied the client, 
“but I missed it.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A clergyman and a Scotchman were 
watching a baseball game together. 
The Scotchman kept taking nips from 
a bottle, and the clergyman, no longer 
able to restrain himself, at last cried 
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out, “Sir, I’m 69 years old, and never 
in my life have I touched alcohol!” 
“Well, dinnae worry yourself tae 
much,” replied the Scotchman with 
a pronounced burr, “you’re nae ginna 


start noo.” 3 
o¢¢ ¢ 


Balloonist (lost in fog at maneuv- 
ers, as he hears noise in farmyard): 
Hello, down there. Where am I? 

Farmer:’ Don’t try to fool me, 
young feller; you’re right up there in 
that balloon. 

¢¢ ¢ 


Skeptical Lady: Can I wear this 
coat out in the rain without hurting 
it? 

Fur Salesman: Madam, did you 
ever see a skunk carrying an um- 


brella? 
¢¢ @ 


McTavish was the proud owner of 
a new cash register. One day, when 
an old friend came into his shop and 
bought a shilling cigar, the customer 
noted that McTavish pocketed the 
money instead of putting it into the 
drawer. 

“Why not ring it up?” he asked. 
“You'll be forgetting it.” 

“Oh, Tll nae forget it,” replied 
the Scot. “Ye ken I keep track in my 
head until I get five shillings, and 
then I ring it up. It saves wear-r 
and tear-r on the machine.” 


¢*¢ ¢ 


‘Breathless Visitor: Doctor, can't 
you help me? My name is Jones. 

Doctor: Sorry, sir, I simply can't 
do anything for that. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Prof: What happens when the hu- 
man body is immersed in water? 
Student: The phone rings. 


| oR. CG. PRATT. | 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% Kings Street, Eust 
rORONT © at Orr a. ir, | BY 8 








Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. — 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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Since 1857 THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 

































































































DA / ° MONTREAL - CANADA 
cnet: WGUHES VA Ey, SOM WHS MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 
4 zz r4 / M / T é Oo 
: ey 7 ° 
—. Grain | erchants Shippers and Exporters 
: ( WINNIPEG - CANADA , Export Flour COATSWORTH & COOPER 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER IN SUR ANCE 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 2-8 = — ce ° ’ 1 
ae ws All Risks’ Grain and 
Special Service to Flour Mills on F ee ds 
rt and Domesti 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED PR ety Ai ancl 
Domestic and Export and Transportation Exporters 
Flour, Feed and Grain Porty-Five Years’ Experience in venesive, eonans 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
— Western Assurance 
Company 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. TORONTO, CANADA 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” Agents 
Gable Address: “Wotaacs” ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada Grain Shippers 
—— Domestic and Export 
CEREAL CUTTERS SULLAVAN & KENNEDY CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
i Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators meee Winnipeg pk 529 Elevators in Manitoba. TORONTO ELEVATORS 
Standard the world over for cutting Exporters Saskatchewan and Alberta. LIMITED 
grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. ; 
Ss KIPP-KELLY LIMITED ” Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal ana Toronto Canada 
' Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada TORONTO 1, CANADA pictnaiaa pecan 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenéhurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Famed,’’ London 


Cable Address: “‘DorFracH,’’ London ROBERT CARSON & co. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. ee 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Gable Address: ““DiPLomA,"’ Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


Wiehe 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cabie Address. ‘“Coventry,”’ London 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR .SPECIALISTS SINCH 1889 
AMSTERDAM 

a Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


" McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUOTS AND GRAIN 
\ 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address. “‘GRaINns,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. — 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


P 19 Waterloo St. 
Subscription Room,’ , 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London Calta Addraa “Wasencer® 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, O1L, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 


LONDON, E. C.3 OFFICES ALSO AT 








9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL LIVERPOOL LEITH 
{SS Gow bean BELAST 
ROBERT NEILL, LTD. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxriip,’’ Dundee 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 8t. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, ‘ 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: Working Denmark, Finland, 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Norway, Sweden 
“Witburg” Amsterdam Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,” Oslo 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
e Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo”’ and ‘Mobil’ 
Starch 








Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





TROELS FODE 
MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 


Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K 
DENMARK 


izes m ls, Feed 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller ane Daiow wesesen” zoe 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 





Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornsta”’ 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 


Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,’”’ Copenhagen 








—The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 





— 





FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — . FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charl 


leston, Mo. 

















SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHeat FLOUR 
for EXPorT 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO: 
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Abilene Flout 
Acme-Evans 
Acme Flour | 
Allen, James, 
Alva Roller 1] 
Amber Millin 
Amendt Milli 
American Ba 
American Ba 
American Cy: 
American Dr 
American Fl 
American Ma 
Ames Harris 
Anheuser- Bus 
Appraisal Ser 
Archer-Danie 
Arnold Millix 
Arrow Mills, 
Atkinson Mil 


Bagpack, In¢ 
Bang, Flemr 
Barnett & Ri 
Baxter, A. E 
Bay State M' 
Bemis Bro. 

Bjornstad, A 
Black Bros. | 
Blair Milling 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Fr 
Borden Co. | 
Bowersock kh 
Bowsher, N. 
Bradley & B 
Brey & Shar 
Broenniman 

Brownold, M 
Brown’s Hun 
Bryo Compa: 
Buhler Mill 
Bulsing & H 
Bunge Bleva 


Cameron, Jo! 
Canadian Ba 
Canadian- Be: 
Canadian Mi 
Cannon Valle 
Cargill, Inco 
Carr, P. E., 
Carson, Robe 
Centennial F 
Central Bag 
Chandler, Ar 
Chapman & 
Chase Bag ¢ 
Chatfield & © 
Checkerboare 
Chicago, So. 
Chickasha M 
Chubb & So 
Goatsworth 4 
Cohen, Felix 
Colborne Mf; 
Coleman, Da 
Colorado Mil 
Commander-: 
Consolidated 
Continental | 
Corn Produc 
Coventry, Sh 
Crawford & 
Cream of WI 
Crete Mills, 
Crookston M 
Crown Bag 
Crown Mills 


Dairymen’s I 
ation, Inc. 
Davis & Com 
Davis- Nolan¢ 
Day Co. ... 
De Lisser, A 
De Stefano, | 
Swaan, A 
Deutsch & § 
Diamond Cry 
Dixie-Portlar 
Dobry Flour 
Dominion Fl 
Doughnut Co 
Dow Chemie: 
— Unive 
n, Wm 
Dinweody I: 
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FLOUR MILLING in FRANCE 


By P. HAAS, 


Le Secretaire General de I’Office Pro- 
fessionel de la Meunerie, 
in “Milling” 


OLLOWING the war of 1914-18, 
the milling industry in France 
was greatly changed by impor- 
tant new construction in the main 
consuming areas. A comparatively 
uneventful decade in the ’20s was fol- 
lowed by a period of ruinous compe- 
tition toward 1933. This accompanied 


several years of excessive crops and 
a fall in the consumption of bread 
due to a change in the dietary habits 
of the French population. It was 
then that the advantages of a cor- 
porate organization of the industry 
were seriously considered. 


Prewar Organization 


An investigation, carried out with 
the knowledge and help of the gov- 
ernment, revealed that the manufac- 
turing capacity of the industry was 


three times as large as the consump- 
tive requirements. The government 
approved a referendum on the reor- 
ganization of the industry, which dis- 
closed that 80% of millers, represent- 
ing 90% of milling output, agreed to 
accept a maximum production quota 
which could not, under any circum- 
stances, be exceeded. Partly, this 
quota was based on maximum milling 
capacity per 24 hours daily for 300 
days and partly on sales of flour in 
the best year between 1927 and 1935. 
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In this way a system of “quotas” was 
established. 

At the same time it was decided to 
prohibit, by law, the construction of 
new mills or to enlarge the capacity 
of existing mills. 

Finally, to complete the prewar or. 
ganization, a fund was set up to buy 
in the “quotas” of mills wishing to 
close down. The fund was estab. 
lished on the basis of contributions 
drawn from. a levy, payable by all 
millers, on each quintal of flour leay. 
ing the mill. The final aim of this 
vast program is to absorb redundant 
quotas and then to make the quotas 
transferable. A quota limit of 60,000 
quintals effectively prevents any one 
concern from becoming too large. 


Further Protective Steps 


During the war further protective 
steps in the organization of the in. 
dustry became necessary. The gov- 
ernment allotted quotas of work to 


‘ the departments, and the departments 


allotted quotas of work to the mills. 
Owing to difficulties of all sorts, 
especially of transport, each miller 
could not receive the same volume of 
grain to which he was entitled under 
the original scheme. 

It was then decided to create a 
fund for the compensation of millers 
receiving less than their norma! quota 
of work. At the end of each year, an 
account is drawn up of the work done 
and the extent to which millers have 
profited or lost by the emergency or- 
ganization. Mills which have received 
more than. their fair share of work 
pay a compensatory indemnity to 
mills which have received less than 
their share. 

The basis of the indemnity is the 
“marge de mouture,” i.e., the sum 
allowed to millers for milling a quin- 
tal of wheat into flour and bran. 

A “transport equalization fund” has 
also been provided to help millers in 
deficit areas, or to compensate ex- 
ceptional carrying charges due to the 
war. Contributions to this fund are 
drawn from payments made by all 
millers and are included in the price 
of flour. In each department where 
it has been necessary to set up an 
office to administer the fund, pay- 
ments to millers are arranged s0 
that they should incur no monetary 
gain or loss by reason of the pre- 
vailing transport conditions. 

Finally, an insurance fund against 
war risks, drawn from a_ uniform 
levy on each quintal of wheat ground, 
has enabled millers to be compen- 
sated as from July 1, 1943, for dam- 
age or loss of goods due to the war. 


Technical and Educational 

Technically, the French milling in- 
dustry has been highly industrialized 
since the war of 1914-18, especially 
in the large and medium mills. At 
the present time, the small mills 
would appear to be desirous of mak- 
ing a great effort to mechanize their 
plants. 

The instruction and education of 
the industry are in the hands of the 
French School of Milling, Paris. The 
school, with its skilled teachers, 8 
attended principally by the sons o 
French millers. A “technical school’ 
provides opportunities for workers t 
improve their technical knowledge 
under the supervision of mill mar 
agers and foremen. 

The milling industry is anxious t 
modernize itself with the latest m@ 
chinery, and it is only because the 
plant is not yet available that the 
industry is not one of the best 
equipped in the country, able to sup 
ply the highest quality products 4 
very low cost. 
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_ Here’s a chance to check up—and check up, too; on And here’s the arithmetic. A shut-down for even a 
igainst what N-A Flour Service may mean to you. short time would have cost that mill hundreds of dollars 
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ecially available — avoided the shut-down. details—and for information, too, on 
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1 . . . 

ab an exciting story, but it is another example of depend- color, N-Richment-A for uniform enrich- 
e their able, money-saving N-A Flour Service—the kind of on- ment and Beta Chlora for pH control. 
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